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I  Ik  (  .ins,-  for  Which  an  Employee  Leaves  your 
Company,  or  is  Discharged,  as  Stated  on  your 
Separation  Report,  ma)  Determine  Whether 
or  Not  he  is  I  ligibh  for  I  nemploymeni  (  om 
pensai  ion  Bi  n 


Unemployment  Compensation 
Benefit  Decisions 


By  Byron  Mi  u  mi  i  i 

Social  Securicj  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

UNDER  State  unemployment  compensation  Jaws,  only  those  workers  are  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation  benefits  who  meet  certain  specified 
conditions.  To  receive  benefits,  workers  must  he  able  and  available  for 
work  and  they  must  also  be  totally  or  partially  unemployed,  as  defined  by  State 
law.  Workers  who  have  been  discharged  for  misconduct  connected  with  their 
work,  who  have  left  work  voluntarily  without  good  cause,  who  have  refused  suit- 
able employment  without  good  cause,  or  whose  unemployment  is  due  to  a  labor 
dispute,  are  disqualified  for  periods  which  vary  in  the  State  laws. 

Decisions  Available  to  Personnel  Men 

Diusit)\s  on  such  points,  which  determine  under  what  precise  conditions  a 
worker  is  entitled  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  have  been 
compiled  and  reprinted  in  the  Benefit  Series  of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Interpretation  Service,  published  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  Benefit 
Series,  which  was  initially  prepared  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the  official 
use  of  State  employment  security  agencies,  has  now  been  made  available  on  a  sub- 
scription basis  to  the  public  because  of  the  assistance  it  can  render  employers, 
their  personnel  managers,  workers  and  their  representatives.  (U.  S.  Social  Security 
Board.  Bureau  ol  Employment  Security.  Benefit  Series,  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Interpretation  Service.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
S5.00    per    year    (Monthly).) 

In  the  Benefit  Series,   which   is  an  authoritative  source  of  interpretations,  are 
reprinted  each  month  the  texts  of  the  decisions,  opinions,  and  determinations  which 
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establish  new  principles  and  policies  in  any  State,  but  repetitions  within  a  State  are- 
omitted  except  when  a  State  reverses  or  modifies  its  position  stated  in  a  published 
decision.  Publication  of  any  decision,  opinion,  or  determination  does  not  in  any 
sense  indicate  approval  or  endorsement  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Precedetits  Indexed 

The  Benefit  Series  not  only  reprints  precedents  established  by  the  various  Stat-. 
employment  security  agencies,  but  it  also  indexes  them.  Thus,  under  such  a 
heading  as  "misconduct,"  it  is  possible  to  locate  decisions  on  such  alleged  offenses 
as  absence,  insubordination,  intoxication,  violation  of  company  rules,  etc.  Be- 
cause such  a  subject  as  company  rules  may  come  up  sometimes  under  the  heading  of 
misconduct,  at  other  times  under  voluntary  leaving,  and  perhaps  at  other  times 
under  labor  dispute,  a  special  index  refers  to  all  the  places  in  which  such  a  topic  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  decision.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  locate  all  cases  which 
have  involved  company  rules,  regardless  of  the  statutory  provision  under  which  they 
were  considered.  The  index  for  each  monthly  publication  is  supplemented  by  a 
semi-annual  cumulative  index  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

Moreover,  the  grouping  of  decisions  under  such  headings  as  "misconduct," 
with  citations  to  actual  cases  for  each  of  the  various  alleged  offenses  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  decision  under  this  general  provision,  such  as  "absence," 
makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  conclusions  reached  by  any  given  State  or  by  all 
State  agencies  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  absence  has  been  held  to  be  or  not  to 
be  misconduct. 

Tti'o  Cases 

Tins  grouping  of  decisions  makes  it  possible  to  locate  decisions  on  the  same  point 
for  the  same  State;  to  compare  them;  and  to  study  the  differences  in  the  facts 
involved  in  a  decision.  Two  Wisconsin  decisions  will  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween absence  from  work  under  different  conditions, — one  set  of  facts  was  held  to 
constitute  misconduct;  the  other,  not. 

In  one  Wisconsin  case  a  worker  was  discharged  who  failed  to  report  for  work 
because  he  had  been  detained  out  of  town  on  personal  business  not  of  such  an  emer- 
gency nature  as  to  justify  this  failure  to  report.  However,  the  worker  phoned  a 
friend  next  door  and,  without  authority,  arranged  that  the  friend  assume  his  duties 
until  his  arrival.  A  discharge  under  these  conditions  was  held  to  have  been  a  dis- 
charge for  misconduct,  for  purposes  of  unemployment  compensation,  which  would 
disqualify  the  worker  from  benefits  for  the  required  period. 

In  another  Wisconsin  case  an  employee  failed  to  report,  but  notified  his  em- 
ployer in  advance  that  he  was  ill  and  would  be  unable  to  work.  The  employer,  who 
did  not  believe  the  employee  was  ill,  discharged  him.  After  a  hearing  before  an 
impartial  tribunal,  where  the  evidence  disclosed  that  the  employee  had  actually 
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held  not  to  li.i  I      oi  misconduci  for  the  pur 

ition,  and  eligible  for  benefits  even   though   Ins 
emploj  him. 

I  ypical  Decisions  from  Different  Sidles 

T)|  typical  decisions  is  quoted  below  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea  oi 
id  ini   resi   to  personnel  managers. 

Failure  to  Wear  Safety  Shoes 

k  4     Wis.  A 
mmission  No.  37    \    1 

rribunal 

The  employer  denied  unemployment  benefits,  claiming  that  the  employee  was 
discharged  for  misconduct  connected  with  his  employment.  The  commission  dep- 
uty's   initial    determination    sustained    the   employer's   denial.      The   employee   ap- 

The  employer's  benefit  liability  report  and  supporting  letter  alleged  that  the 
emplovee  was  discharged  lor  refusing  to  purchase  and  wear  safety  shoes  as  required 
by  a  company  rule,  and  for  refusing  to  follow  instructions. 

Based  on  the  record  and  testimony  in  this  case,  the  appeal  tribunal  makes  the 
tol  lowing 

t     During  the  early  part  of  June  1936,  the  employer  posted  notice- 
urging  all  employees  in  the  cleaning  room  of  the  plant  to  purchase  and  wear  safety 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  injuries   to  the  feet  and  toes  from  falling 

On  July  11  the  company  adopted  a  rule  requiring  all  employees  in  the  cleaning 
room  where  the  employee  worked  to  purchase  and  wear  approved  safety  shoes  by 
\  copy  of  this  rule  was  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  plant,  and 
each  employee  was  notified    personally  of  its  provisions  by  the  foreman. 

The  employee's  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  large  castings  weighing 
from  500  to  1000  pounds.  He  told  the  foreman  that  safety  shoes  would  be  inade- 
quate to  protect  him  from  injur)  in  the  event  that  a  casting  fell  upon  him.  The 
foreman  agreed. 

The  employer  did  not  insist  that  the  employee  wear  safety  shoes  until  the 
morning  of  September  1.  On  that  day  the  foreman  told  the  employee  that  he  must 
wear  safety  shoes  regardless  of  the  type  of  work  he  was  doing.  The  employee  prom- 
ised that  he  would  obtain  and  wear  them  by  the  following  morning.  However,  on 
the  same  afternoon  September  1,  the  employee  was  discharged,  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  shoes  Under  these  circumstances  the  employee's 
failure  to  wear  safety  shoes  does  not  constitute  misconduct. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION     BENEFIT    DECISIONS 

The  foreman  who  discharged  rhe  employee  was  hired  by  the  company  on  July 
zo.  He  was  dissatisiied  with  the  output  of  the  plant  and  the  lack  of  discipline  that 
existed  when  he  was  placed  in  charge.  He  proceeded  to  enforce  discipline  more 
rigidly.  He  was  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  employee's  output  and  would 
have  discharged  him  even  if  he  had  complied  with  the  safety  shoe  rule.  At  the  time 
the  employee  was  discharged  the  foreman  stated,  "I've  put  up  with  you  long  enough. 
You're  no  good  on  the  welding."  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  employee's  low 
rate  of  production  was  due  to  any  misconduct  on  his  part. 

The  appeal  tribunal  therefore  finds  that  the  employee  was  not  discharged  for 
misconduct  within  the  meaning  of  section  108.04  (4m)  Ca)  °f  tne  statutes. 

Decision:  The  deputy's  initial  determination  is  reversed.  Benefits  are  allowed 
accordingly. 

Refusal  to  Accept  Transfer 

379-W.s.  A 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  No.  38-A-16 

Decision  of  Appeal  Tribunal. 
January  1938. 
Section  108.04(6):  Suitable  employment. 

An  employment  in  which  the  working  conditions  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  claimant's  former  employment  is  suitable  employment. 

Fear  that  an  employment  is  injurious  to  health  is  not  good  cause  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  otherwise  suitable  employment  if  the  type  of  work  offered  is 
not  subject  to  any  special  hazards  or  occupational  diseases  and  the  employer 
has  complied  with  all  the  regulations  for  safety  and  sanitation.1 

1  Syllabus  supplied  by  the  editor. 

The  employer  denied  unemployment  benefits,  claiming  that  the  employee  re- 
fused to  accept  suitable  employment  when  it  was  offered  to  her.  The  Commission 
deputy's  decision  sustained  the  employer's  denial.     The  employee  appealed. 

Based  on  the  record  and  testimony  in  this  case  the  appeal  tribunal  makes  the 
following 

Findings  of  Fact:  The  employee  had  worked  in  the  bait  division  of  the  em- 
ployer's plant  and  was  laid  off  in  calendar  week  40  of  1937.  She  was  offered  a  job 
in  the  employer's  battery  division  in  week  41.  She  refused  it  saying  she  didn't  like 
that  type  of  work.  Subsequently,  the  employee  alleged  her  reason  for  refusing  the 
job  was  that  she  felt  it  would  be  injurious  to  her  health. 

The  job  offered  was  employment  for  which  the  employee  was  reasonably  fitted, 
it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  her  last  employment,  and  would  have  given  her  wages  in 
excess  of  her  weekly  benefit  rate. 

Working  conditions  in  the  battery  division  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
in  the  bait  division  where  the  employee  formerly  worked.     The  type  of  work 
offered  was  not  subject  to  any  special  hazards  or  occupational  diseases,  and  the 
employer  had  complied  with  all  the  regulations  for  safety  and  sanitation. 
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>pcal  tribunal  therefore  finds  thai  the  employment  was  suitable  and  that 
,  mployc<  s  r<  fusal  to  accept  it,  within  the  meaning 
I  th<   statutes. 
I  ommission  deputy's  decision  is  affirmed.     Benefits  arc  denied 

onsin  Industrial  Commission,  Mo    >  (    8 


( asi  .  [ppealed 

Industrial  (  ommission.  No.  38-C-8 

Commission. 
Januai 

Suitable  employment, 
sin  Appeal  Tribunal  (  as<  ,  No    ;s    \    16,  affirmed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission.1 

The  employee  petitioned  the  Commission   for  review    of  the  appeal  tribunal 
1  he  (  ommission  has  reviewed  the  evidence  and  finds  that  it  supports  the 
appeal  tribunal's  findings  ol  fact.     To  the  findings  of  the  tribunal  the  Commission 
adds  the  following  finding. 

The  employee's  state  of  health  was  not  such  as  to  justify  her  in  refusing  the 
work  offered,  nor  was  it  the  reason  for  her  refusal. 

decision  oi  the  appeal  tribunal  is  affirmed  subject  to  the  inclusion 
therein  of  the  above  finding.     Benefits  are  denied  accordingly.2 

1  Syllabus  supplied  by  the  editor. 

Wis.  A,  Benefit  Series,  U.  C.  I.  S. 

Where  Health  Injured 

X  Y.  A 
tment  of  Labor. 
Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 
Decision  of  Referee. 
May  i 
Section  506:  Refusal  to  accept  an  offer  of  employment. 

A  claimant  who  leaves  work  after  a  few  days'  trial  because  it  affects  her 
health  adversely  does  not  refuse  to  accept  suitable  employment. 

md  Determination:  The  claimant,  a  typist  and  bookkeeper, 

;red  on  April  is  ar  the  local  office.     On  April  2.9  an  order  was  received  by  the 

local  office  from  a  nearby  laundry  for  a  clerical  worker  in  the  office.     The  claimant 

told  by  the  employer  on  April  ^o  to  report  for  work  on  May  t.. 

lid  so  and  continued  working  until  r  o'clock  of  May  6,  a  period  of  4I  days. 

The  reason   for  her  quitting  was  that  the  odors  of  chemicals,  steam,  and  those 
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arising  from  the  ironing  of  clothes  disturbed  her  stomach  and  made  her  uncom- 
fortable. She  noticed  this  effect  upon  her  the  first  day,  but  quit  when  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  after  getting  her  mother's  permission  to  do  so.  She  further 
testified  that  she  has  been  under  a  doctor's  care  occasionally  during  the  past  3  years 
for  this  condition,  and  she  produced  a  medical  certificate  from  the  doctor  taking 
care  of  her  at  present  which  stated  that  she  was  suffering  from  gastric  disturbances. 
The  claimant  stated  that  although  the  working  conditions  in  the  office  of  the  laun- 
dry were  suitable,  the  duties  of  the  job  required  her  to  go  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
laundry  a  number  of  times  to  check  papers  and  tickets,  and  this  affected  her  stom- 
ach, and  she  could  not  eat. 

The  claimant  appears  to  be  a  fairly  well-educated,  intelligent  girl  of  2.2..  She 
evidenced  a  cooperative  attitude  with  the  local  office  and  showed  her  good  faith  by 
reporting  the  fact  that  she  could  not  remain  on  the  job  within  a  half  hour  after  quit- 
ting.    This  was  verified  by  the  employment  interviewer. 

The  referee  finds  that  under  these  circumstances,  i.e.,  where  an  applicant  quits  a 
job  to  which  she  was  referred,  after  ai  days  of  work  there  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  affects  her  health,  the  claimant  is  not  disqualified  from  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  because  of  such  quitting.  The  claimant  is  entitled  to  benefits  after 
the  normal  waiting  period,  if  otherwise  eligible. 

There  is  no  refusal  here  to  accept  suitable  employment,  within  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  our  Law. 

Onerous  Working  Conditions 

5i<^N.H.  A 
New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  5-2.370 

Unemployment  Compensation  Division. 
Decision  of  Appeal  Tribunal. 
June  3>  1938. 
Section  4. A:  Leaving  work  voluntarily. 

A  claimant  who  quits  because  she  is  not  permitted  to  take  a  vacation,  is 
not  compensated  for  either  sick  leave  or  overtime,  is  refused  an  increase  in 
pay,  and  is  about  to  be  replaced  as  a  result  of  her  efforts  to  have  the  amount 
of  overtime  reduced,  leaves  work  with  good  cause.1 

1  Syllabus  supplied  by  the  editor. 

The  employee  stated  on  the  initial  claim  that  she  was  unemployed  because  she 
had  left  her  last  employment  after  an  argument  with  the  manager.  The  decision 
on  claim  imposed  the  penalty  period  for  voluntarily  leaving  employment  without 
good  cause.  The  employee  appealed  from  the  decision  on  claim  stating  that  there 
was  sufficient  cause  for  leaving. 

Based  on  the  record  and  testimony  in  this  case  the  appeal  tribunal  makes  the 
following 

Findings  of  Fact:  The  employee  had  worked  for  the  employer  for  5   years  and 
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during  that  time  had  been  granted  no  vacation  and  was  permitted  no  time  oil.     ["he 

employ  hired   to  work   from   8:00  .1  m.   to   5:00  p.m    with  a  [-hour 

lunch  period      Duri  trs  ii   had  been  customar)   to  require  her  to 

ilmosi  ever)  night      On  man)  occasions  she  had  worked  as 

00  p  in      No  overtime  was  paid  on  these  occasions. 

time  this  employee  was  employed  b)  the  lasi  employer,  she  had  been 

>unt  of  sickness  for  approximate^    $  days      Whenevei  she  was  absent 

vork,  deductions  were  promptly  made  from  her  pay       In  the  month  of  January 

1958,  while  the  truckmen's  strike  was  in  progress  in   New    Hampshire,  she  was 

employed  onl\    i^n    Monda)    and   Saturday   of    1   week-  but  received  no  pay  tor  the 

work  performed 

This  employee  was  unsuccessful  in  all  her  attempts  to  obtain  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  her  remuneration,  which  had  remained  the  same  during  her  entire  em- 
ployment When  objection  was  raised  about  the  amount  of  rime  required,  she 
learned  that  individuals  were  being  interviewed  with  the  understanding  that  if  a 
suitable  individual  could  be  found,  she  would  be  discharged  and  replaced  by  such 
individual. 

employee    left    work    voluntarily    with    good    cause.     Penalty 
period  is  not  to  be  imposed       I  nanimous  decision  of  the  appeal  tribunal. 

1  'dim  for  Personnel  Men 

Simpilation  of  decisions  rendered  under  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  should  be  of  assistance  to  personnel  managers  in  the  preparation  of  separa- 
tion reports  because  it  will  enable  them  to  determine  for  their  own  State  whether  a 
particular  offense  has  been  held  to  be  misconduct,  whether  a  particular  grievance  of 
an  employee  is  \^oo<\  cause  for  voluntary  leaving,  etc.  It  should  also  be  of  assistance 
if  it  is  desired  to  appeal  a  case,  because  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  decisions 
\  by  the  local  State  agency,  as  well  as  by  other  agencies,  under  similar  situa- 
and  the  reasoning  developed  in  these  decisions. 


A  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Men:  and  Seniority- 
found  Operative  in  Promotion,  Demotion  and 
Termination  Policies  as  Applied  to  Field  Workers 
in  Seventeen  Oil  Companies   in  California. 


Merit  and 
Seniority 


By  Donald  Karl  Livingston 

Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

Oil  workers  and  managements  of  oil  companies  have  been  much  concerned 
with  the  principles  of  merit  and  seniority  in  promotion,  demotion,  and 
termination  policies,  particularly  when  they  realized  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  efficient  working  force  with  a  minimum  of  human  waste.  If 
merit  is  to  be  the  governing  principle,  security  of  the  working  force  will  be  sacrificed. 
If  seniority  is  to  be  the  governing  principle,  incentive  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
force  will  be  destroyed.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  proper  consideration  be  given  to 
both  merit  and  seniority  and  principles  in  promotion,  demotion  and  termination 
policies. 

Where  an  over  emphasis,  and/or  exercise  of  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
principles  exist,  there  are  flagrant  employee  grievances  which  are  brought  in  the 
form  of  charges  of  favoritism  and  discrimination  by  the  workers. 

Methods  of  Survey 

Few  surveys  of  actual  company  policies  and  practices  have  been  made.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  gather  data  by  three  methods:  first,  personal 
contact  with  personnel  representatives  of  several  oil  companies;  second,  published 
rules  and  regulations  governing  working  conditions  of  the  large  oil  companies; 
and  third,  letters  and  questionnaires  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
survey,  sent  to  all  seventeen  oil  companies. 

The  data  compiled  and  herein  presented  arc  in  accordance  with  the  considera- 
tion that  neither  the  names  of  the  oil  companies  nor  the  officers  submitting  the 
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data  would  !>.  i(  h  oil  compan)  is  given  an  alphabetic  letter  in  order  to 

-  and  maintain  a  distinction  between  companies 

II  rithn  Policies  in  I  arge  (  ompanies 

Mosi  .ill  ol  the  larger  oil  companies  have  written  policies  covering  promotion, 
cion,  and  layofl  oi  workers,  whereas,  many  of  the  smaller  oil  companies 
have  written  policic  Hie  advantages  of  published 

policies  arc  as  follows      ,     the)   furnish  foremen  and  immediate  supervisors,  who 
are  the  trout  line  of  the  management,  something  definite  to  go  b)  ,     i     the)  permit 
•    uniformity   of   application   oi    policies;      ,     the)    reliev<    the    foremen  and 
immed  ors  in  mam   instances  ol  the  responsibilit)   ol  interpreting  and 

applying  unwritten   policies. 

Feu   in  Small  Companies 

ew  smaller  oil  companies  have  written  policies  in  these  matters  They  place 
much  reliance  upon  being  c  loser  to  the  workers  than  managements  ol  larger  com- 
to  their  workers  Thus  the  smaller  companies  allow  the  foremen  to 
exercise  individual  consideration  in  the  selection  ol  workers  lor  promotion,  demo- 
tion and  layoff.  The  standard  of  this  personnel  practice,  namely,  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  foremen  or  immediate  supervisors  to  exercise  the  principle  of  individual 
consideration  without  any  written  polic)  of  the  management,  varies  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  their  abilities  to  rate  the  workers  under  their  immediate  supervision  im- 
partially and  dispassionately.  The  nipping  in  the  bud  of  small  grievances 
aggregating  around  personnel  transactions  o{  oil  workers,  before  they  grow  into 
festering  sores,  is  predicated  upon  the  principle  of  impartial  and  objective  analysis 
oi  the  workers  in  their  "total  situation",  and  their  command  of  definite  and  specific 
\   oi  their  department's  and  company's  policies. 

innel  manager  of  an  oil  company  with  approximately  650  workers  reports 
that,  in  their  organization,  before  there  was  .1  personnel  department,  or  written 
ind  when  the  foremen  and  immediate  supervisors  had  the  sole  authority  to 
hire,  promote,  and  lire,  that  twenty  per  cent  ol  their  total  workers  were  relatives,  a 
greater  per  cent  were  personal  friends.  Besides  this  unfavorable  situation  the 
personnel  relations  problem  was  increased  because  great  differences  existed  in  the 
practice  of  each  foreman  in  favored  treatment  ol  friends  and  relations,  in  employ- 
ment, promotion,  demotion  and  layofl  of  workers. 

The  way.  therefore,  to  preclude  or  alleviate  possible  obstacles  to  better  stand- 
motion,  demotion,  and  layoff  practices,  is  to  provide  policies  in  written 
form.      Fundamental  considerations  in  promotion,  demotion   and  layoff  should  be 
stated  briefly  and  clearly  if  written  policies  are  to  aid  materially. 

sure,  assurance  of  better  character  of  personnel  practices   is  not   in  the 
il  comprehensive  detailed  description  of  rules  and  regulations  attempting 
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to  cover  all  personnel  transactions  in  every  conceivable  situation.  In  fact,  a  large- 
oil  company  in  California  which  has  attempted  this  technique,  reports  that  more 
has  been  heard  about  seniority  than  ever  before.  Policies  expressed  in  this  matter 
hinder  the  foremen  in  making  necessary  immediate  decisions,  and  fosters  rigid  and 
mechanical  application  of  rules  and  regulations  with  a  minimum  of  intelligence. 

Principles  in  Promotion 

A  well  balanced  promotion  policy  provides  a  wise  correlation  of  the  principles 
of  merit  and  length  of  service.  Any  insistence  upon  merit  without  recognition 
of  past  service  in  the  same  occupational  held  work  is  repugnant  to  security  and 
efficiency  of  all,  whereas  only  by  a  wise  correlation  of  these  two  fundamental  con- 
siderations and  intelligent  understanding  of  other  factors  can  personnel  practices 
be  attained. 
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Ranking  of  Pro/notion  Factors 

ight  of  the  seventeen  oil  companies  complied  with  a  questionnaire  recpicsting 
their  ranking  as  to   the  six  given  promotion  factors  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  importance. 

The  following  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  combined   rankings: 

First:  Merit,  (Performance  on  a  given  job). 

Second:  Competitive  rating,  (Comparative  ranking  with  other  workers 
performing  the  same  work). 

Third:  Seniority,  (Length  of  service). 

Fourth:  Approval  of  immediate  superior,  (Opinion  of  boss  or  foreman  im- 
mediately  above  worker). 

Fifth:  Case  History,  (Worker's  experience,  training  and  education  previous 
to  and  during  present  employment). 

Sixth:  Domestic  responsibility,  (Need  of  worker). 

Seniority 

f  the  seventeen  oil  companies,  only  the  following  two  companies  favored  the 
acceptance  of  seniority  as  the  governing  principle  in  promotion  policy. 

Company  B. 

.  .  .  Company  considers  seniority  as  basis  for  personnel  transactions 
with  few  exceptions.  Seniority  begins  30  days  after  date  of  employment 
and  continuous  service  record  not  to  exceed  10  years  shall  be  used  in 
promotion  of  properly  qualified  employees.  Properly  qualified  em- 
ployees will  be  considered  as  established  when  an  employee  has  accu- 
mulated 6  months  service  in  that  classification. 

Company  J . 

.  .  .  Promotion,  in  the  Pipe  Line  Department,  seniority  is  .1  hard  and 
fast  rule  with  few  exceptions.  In  the  Producing  Department  and  Refining, 
seniority  rule  is  used  as  far  as  practical  (this  seniority  is  mostly  depart- 
mental). 
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Past  cx|  iv  oil  companies  with  elaborate  seniorit)  plans  have  been 

nns.it i-'  plans  usualh  were  the  brain  child  oi  unions,  employee  associa- 

sjroupofmen  representing  management  and  the  workers. 

orit)  rules  must  be  rigidl)  applied  in  order  to  b<  safe  from  charges 

rimination  and  favoritism  b)   the  workers  and  as  a  result,  the  operation  oi 

plans  in  mam  instances  proved  unjusi  because  they  lacked  flexibility,  intelli- 

Vgain,  seniorit)   plans  often  fail  to  provide   inks 

inceivable  situation  which,  however,  is  necessar)  in  ord<  c 

that  immediate  movement  ol  personnel  from  one  job  to  another  may  be  made  intra 

and  inter-depart  mental  I  v. 

Such  plans  haw  proved  unsatisfactor)  from  the  standpoint  that  in  mosi  cases 
they  have  burdened  the  clerical  workers  with  tremendous  details,  particularly  in 
the  demotion  of  one  worker  which  may  result  in  an  endless  retrogression.  This 
method  of  handling  the  problem  by  elaborate  seniorit)  rules  and  regulations  is  most 
principles  oi  fair  play.  It  is  as  much  to  the  interest  and  gain  of  the 
workers  to  see  that  efficient  handling  ot  personnel  takes  place,  rather  than  a  wasteful 
method,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  protect  the  security  oi  the  workers. 
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Merit 

u    seventeen  oil  companies  surveyed,   the  following  expressed   promotion 
consider  merit  as  the  governing  principle. 

.  .  .  For  the  purpose  of  promotion   merit    is  our  prime  requisite.      We 
ize  however,   the  advantage  of  a  stable  and  experienced  working 
ind  to  this  end  we  encourage  continuous  service  by  giving  prefer- 
where  possible,  to  older  employees  on  point  of  service. 

.  .     Performance  in  ability  and  efficiency  is  the  dominating  factor  in 
promotion. 
Company  I). 

In  filling  vacancies  in  the  various  positions,  first  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  placement  of  qualified  employees  already  in  the 
service  The  most  important  consideration  is  the  Opin- 

en  by  the  immediate  superior  as  to  the  worker's  abilit) 
Company   I  . 

.  .  .  First:  Ability  and  efficiency.     Second:  When  all  other  things  are 
relatively  equal,  including  ability  and  efficiency,  then  senii 
Company  II. 

...  In  making  promotions  within  the  classiluat  ions  of  the  employees 
to  whom  this  agreement  applied,  the  compan)    considers  first   the  quali- 
5  of  the  man  tor  the  job  and  for  advancement,  taking  into  account 
ability-  and  efficiency,  and  secondly,  length  of  service. 
: 

Promotion,  exercise  the  principle  of  taking  into  account  (a) 
ability,    h    accomplishment,  and  (c)  length  of  service 
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Company    G . 

...  In  a  company  the  size  of  ours  ....  employees  may  continue  in  a 
position  where  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  and  have  other  men 
better  qualified  pass  over  them. 

All  Factors 

Of  the  seventeen  oil  companies  the  following  expressed  promotion  policies 
consider  together  merit,  seniority  and  intelligent  understanding  of  all  cir- 
cumstances as  bases  for  promotion.  These  policies  attempt  to  weigh  properly  all 
principles  involved. 

Company  I. 

...  In  making  promotions,  seniority  is  important  and  is  one  of  the 
several  factors  given  consideration. 
Company  K . 

.  .  .  We  use  seniority  and  merit  in  matters  of  promotion. 
Company  L. 

...  I  have  to  advise  that  our  ruling  in  this  regard  is  quite  flexible; 
seniority,   commensurate  with   ability   and  efficiency  shall  prevail  in  all 
cases  of  promotion  and  filling  vacancies. 
Company   M. 

.  .  .  We  try  to  consider  each  man's  case  thoroughly  prior  to  promotion. 
We  give  careful  consideration  to  seniority,  believing  that  a  man  who  has 
spent  many  vears  in  our  employ  is  certainly  entitled  to  every  consideration 
where  advancement  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
judge  the  man's  ability,  and  try  to  maintain  a  high  class  organization, 
giving  consideration  to  efficiency  in  work,  education,  possibilities  which 
a  man  may  have  for  advancement  to  positions  of  management,  and  all 
other  phases. 
Company   N. 

.  .  .  Every  case  is  handled  on  its  own  merits  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
a  promotion,  transfer,  demotion  or  layoff,  and  we  try  to  see  in  even- 
instance  that  the  employee  or  employees  involved,  get  the  best  possible 
deal. 
Company    0. 

.  .  .  Generally  speaking,  we  have  no  predetermined  plan  respecting 
seniority  and  merit  in  matters  of  promotion,  demotion  and  layoffs  of  em- 
ployees, but  we  decide  each  case  as  it  comes  up  in  accordance  with  its  own 
circumstances. 


.  .  Promotions  shall  be  based  on  qualifications,  ability  and  seniority; 
in  cases  where  there  is  any  question  between  two  men  of  equal  qualifica- 
tions and  ability,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  man  having  greatest 
seniority. 
Company  C. 

...  In  making  promotions  of  employees  from  one  classification  to 
another,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  the  respective  employees  involved,  and  their 
length  of  service  with  the  company  where  such  continuous  service  is  not 
less  than  one  year. 

—13— 
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J  oil  proximately  11,700  work- 

ipL     1  ighi  oil  companies  with  ap- 
niority  and  took  into  considera- 
tion individual  circumstances    and  onl)   1  with  approximately  6,000 

ioritj      <  ompan)    U  maintained  a 

it)    in   promotion   m  all  departments,  and  Company  J 

upheld   tin    •■.ink    polic)    and   practia    with   fev\    exceptions    throughout  the  Pipe 

Line  Depart m  1  Refining  Departments,  in  so  far  as  it  was 

pi. .1 1 

Ml  companic:    1       rved  chi    righi   to  promote  workers  of  outstanding  abilities 

ictuall)  proved  tin  exceptions  over  and  above  the  general  practice.     Work- 

1         ice  v  i   en  preference,  where  practical  to  do  so. 

Distribution  ol  oil  companies  in  accordant    with   their   promotion 

polici  tin    following   balance  with   regard    10  merit,  all    factors  and 

si  niorit) 

All  factors  Seniority 

8  Companies  2  Companies 

■'  '-Kit:-  £4,600  Workers  6,000  Workers 
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Demotion  Policies 

mi:rai.i.y,  workers  who  are  least  capable,  or  whose  services  have  on  occasions 
been  questionable,  are  demoted  first.  However,  it  the  performance  of  workers 
lativch  equal,  then  the  workers  with  Last  seniority  are  demoted. 


Ri  ^  vroinci  demotion  policy 
the  governing  prim 


Seniority 

the  following  oil  companies  favored  seniority  as 


,.s  the  basis  tor  personnel  transac- 

e  •■•■  ith  tew  c-x.crrions 
iuaion  Depart  - 

oil  companies  surveved  gave 
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Merit 

oncerning  J.. morion  policv,  the  following  oil  companies  I  -  as  rhe 

governing  princ 

Com  fa 

■  ••  D  curtailment  merit  is  our  prime  requisite.     How- 

ever'  "  -    to  older  employees  in  point  of 

•  •  ■  Failure   to   qualif)  i   which   employe* 

result  in  their  dismissal  from  scr- 

at   the  discretion  of  the  Divis  :|J   be 

defimtelv  informed  he  is  being  demoted,  and  th..- 
the  ba  ation. 

Corn-pan 

.  .  .  First,  ability  and   .  A  ln- 

cluding  ability  and  efficiency,  then  seniority. 


.  .  .  Emplovces  who  are  unable  to  perform  the  work  assigned  them  are 
discharged  rather  than  demoted.     Of  course,  they  may  continue  in  . 
tion  where  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  and  have  other  men  better 
qualified  pass  over  them. 
Company    II. 

...  In  making  promotions  the  company's  management  will  consider: 
firstly,  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for  the   job.     Secondly,  length  of 
service. 
Company  E. 

.  .  .  Outstanding  men  are  retained. 
Company   i  . 

Demotions-    exercise    the    principle    of    taking    into 
ability,  Nb%  accomplishment,  and  ^c;  length  of  sei 

All  Factors 

With  regard  to  demotion  policy,  the  following  oil  companies  took  into  con- 
sideration all  principles,  namely,  merit  and  seniority,  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  individual  circumstances  as  bases  for  determining  demotions.  These 
policies  balance  the  importance  oi  all  principles,  giving  proper  consideration  to 
each  one. 

Company  P. 

...  In  case  of  demotions  where  there  is  any  question  between  rw 
men  of  equal  qualifications  and  ability,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
man  having  seniority. 
Company  C. 

...  In  making  reductions  in  force,  it  is  the  policv  oi  the  company  to 
take  into  consideration  the  ability  and  efficiency  ot  the  respective  em- 
ployees  involved   and   their  length   oi  service  with   the  company  where 
such  continuous  service  is  not  less  than  one  year. 
—I5— 
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making  demotions,  scniorit)  is  important  and  is  one  of  several 
ation. 

m,l  ment  in  matters  of  demotion. 

v,  commensurate  with  abilit)   and  efficienc)   shall  prevail 
in  .ill  case--  of  curtailment  ol  forces  and  reduction  in  employment. 

I  vcr)  case  is  handled  on  its  own  merits  and  we  try  to  see  in  every 
instance  th.u  the  employee  or  employees  involved  get  the  best  possible 

We  have  no  predetermined  plan  in  this  respect  but  dei  idi  eai  h    a 
cordance  with  its  own  circumstances. 

Summary  Regarding  Demotion  Factors 

Considering  demotion  policy,  seven  oil  companies  with  approximately  12., 700 
workers  considered  merit  as  the  governing  principle,  eight  companies  with 
14,600  workers  considered  merit  commensurate  with  seniority  and  took  into  ac- 
count individual  circumstances  Onl)  two  companies  with  approximately  6,000 
workers  favored  seniority  as  the  governing  principle.  (  ompan)  B  maintained  a 
strict  acceptance  of  seniority  in  demotion  policy,  and  Company  J  maintained  the 
same  policy  and  practice  with  few  exceptions  throughout  the  Pipe  Line  Department 
and  in  the  Producing  and  Refining  Departments  so  far  as  it  was  practical. 

Termination  Policies 

During  periods  ol  lavoft  there  occur  demotions  of  workers  to  the  unskilled 
cations,  who  are  selected  by  the  operation  of  demotion  policy.  The 
demoted  workers  have  less  merit  and  seniority  than  those  retained  at  higher  classi- 
fications. 

Many  termination  policies  enclose  an  additional  policy,  that  if  the  terminated 
workers  arc  reemployed  within  a  specific  time,  their  hack  seniority  will  be  restored. 

Ranking  of  Termination  Factors 

Eight  of  the  seventeen  oil  companies  complied  with  a  questionnaire  requesting 
their  ranking  the  six  given  termination  factors  in  accordance  with  their  relative 
importance. 

The    following   termination    factors   are   arranged    in    order   of  their  combined 
ranking: 

rit  [performance  on  a  gv 

Second:  Competitive    rating    'comparative    ranking    with    other    workers 

performing  the  same  w 
Third:  Seniority     length    of  sen 
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Fourth:  Approval  of  immediate  superior  (opinion  of  boss  or  foreman  im- 
mediately above  worker). 

Fifth:  Case  history  (worker's  experience,  training  and  education  previous 
to  and  during  present  employment). 

Sixth:  Domestic  responsibility  'need  of  worker). 

Seniority 

The  following  oil  companies  favored   seniority   as   the   governing   principle   in 
termination  policy: 

Company  B. 

.  .  .  Layoffs,    company   considers   seniority   as    basic   for    terminations 
with  few  exceptions. 
Company  D. 

...  In  releasing  employees  from  the  company's  service  due  to  lack  of 
work,  consideration  must  in  each  instance  be  given  to  the  individual's 
length  of  service.  It  is  the  policy  in  reducing  forces  due  to  lack  of  work, 
to  release  first  those  who  have  been  with  the  company  the  shortest  period 
of  time. 
Company  E. 

.  .  .  Company  seniority  is  the  dominating  factor  in  terminations. 
Company  F. 

.  .  .  Terminations,  first  seniority,  second  ability  and  efficiency.     Sen- 
iority is  given  more  weight  because  of  the  human  element  involved. 
Company  J. 

.  .  .  Refinery  Department,  follows  seniority  rule  as  far  as  practicable 
in  matters  of  terminations  ....  Pipe  Line  Department,  have  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  to  terminate  on  a  seniority  rule  basis,  exceptions  are  very  rare 
cases  .  .  .  Producing  Department,  follows  seniority  rule  as  far  as  practi- 
cable in  matters  of  termination. 
Company  N. 

.  .  .  When  layoffs  have  been  necessary  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  lay 
off  employees  last  hired. 
Company  U. 

.  .  .  Where  ability  and  accomplishments  are  approximately  equal,  the 
employee  with  the  shortest  term  of  service  shall  be  laid  off. 

Merit 

[n  termination  policy,  the  following  oil  companies  favor  merit  as  the  governing 
principle: 

Company  A. 

.  .  .  During  periods  of  curtailment,  merit  is  our  prime  requisite.     We 
recognize,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  stable  and  experienced  working 
force  and  to  this  end  we  encourage  continuous  service  by  giving  preference 
where  possible,  to  older  employees  in  point  of  service. 
Company  G. 

...  In  a  company  the  size  of  ours,  we  do  not  have  layoffs  of  employees, 
avoiding  this  situation  by  contracting  operations  outside  of  the  daily 
routine.  Employees  who  are  unable  to  perform  the  work  assigned  are 
discharged  rather  than  demoted. 

—  17— 
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[n  making   layoffs  ,        the  compan)    considers  first   the  qualifica 

■  the  man  for  the  job  and  .  caking  into  a<  i  ouni 

abilin  ind  secondly,  length  ol  scrvi  (       [n   th(  cveni  an 

d  ofl  through  no  fauli  oi  his  own,  he  will  not  I" 
tinuin  urposcs  ol  promotion,  demotion,  layoffs  and  re- 

employment, it  rehired  b)  the  compan)  within  one  hundred  eight) 
da\  s  after  his  termination. 

Ml  Factors 

Tm  follow  ing  oil  companies  cake  into  consideration  all  principles,  namel)  ,  merit, 
seniority  and  intelligent  understanding  oJ  individual  circumstances  as  bases  for 
determining  layoffs  as  to  termination  policies.  These  policies  balance  the  im- 
portance of  all  principles  without  giving  too  much  improper  consideration  to  any 
certain  case 

In  making  .1  reduction  in  force,  it  is  the  usual  policy  .  .  .  to  take 
into  consideration  the  abilit)  and  efficienc)  ol  the  respective  employees 
involved,  and  their  len  wit!  ompan)    where  such 

continuous  service  is  not  less  than  one  year. 
Com  fan)   I. 

LayofTs  and  seniority  are  considered  import. 1111  factors. 
Company   L. 

Our  ruling  ...  is  quite   flexible.     Seniority,   commensurate   with 
ability  and  efficiency,  shall   prevail    111   all   cases  of  curtailment   of  forces 
and  reduction  in  emplo) 
Coin  p.. 

Inasmuch  as  our  corporation  is  relatively  small,  we  have  tried  to 
keep  accurate  information  relative  to  all  our  employees  through  our 
superintendents,  foremen,  etc.,  and  we  tr\  to  consider  each  man's  case 
seriously  and  thoroughl)  prioi  to  layofl  We  give  careful  consideration 
iority,  believing  that  a  man  who  has  spent  man)  years  in  our  em- 
ploy is  certainly  entitled  t 
employment  is 
man's  ability  and  try  to 
consideration  to  efficiency  1 
ma\  have  for  all  other  phase 
Company  0. 

.  .  .  Generally  speaking, 
every  case  as  it  comes  up  in 
Com  p.,  ■ 

Laying  off  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  company  with  the  under- 
standing that  qualifications,  ability  and  seniorit)  will  be  given  due- 
consideration.  Any  employee  who  has  completed  more  than  six  (6) 
months  but  less  than  one  1  ,  year  of  continuous  service  whose  services 
arc  discontinued  for  any  reason,  is  reemployed  within  ninety  90)  days, 
shall  be  considered  a  regular  employee  in  poinl  oi  ;ervio 
ployee  who  has  completed  more  than  one     1     yeai  of  continuous  service 


msideratii 

n   where  continuance   of 

At    the   same    nine, 

however,  we  judge  the 

maintain   a   high-cl 

organization,   giving 

,n    work,   education 

possibilites  w  h    h  men 

es  of  work. 

we  have  no  predete 

rmined    plan,   but  decide 

accordance  with  its 
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whose  services  are  discontinued  for  an)  reason,  is  reemployed  within  one 
hundred  eighty  (180)  days,  shall  be  considered  .1  regular  employee  in 
point  of  service. 

Summary  of  Termination  Factors 

In  rERMiNATioN  policv  three  oil  companies  with  approximately  [7,400  workers 
considered  merit  as  the  governing  principle.  Six  oil  companies  with  approxi- 
mately 2.1,300  workers  insisted  upon  equal  consideration  oi  merit,  seniority,  along 
with  intelligent  understanding  of  individual  circumstances;  and  eight  oil  companies 
with  approximately  [3,700  workers  insisted  upon  seniority  as  the  governing  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  more  oil  companies  favored  the  principle  of  seniority  in 
termination  policy  rather  than  in  promotion  policv.  In  fact,  more  oil  companies 
sustained  the  seniority  principle  than  any  other  principle  in  termination  policv. 
It  appeared  that  most  oil  companies  have  a  humanitarian  respect  of  the  workers 
during  personnel  transactions  involving  layoff. 

Distribution  of  seventeen  oil  companies,  111  accordance  with  their  expressed 
termination  policy  about  the  point  of  equilibrium  between  merit  and  seniority 
were   found    to    be : 

Merit  All   Factors  Seniority 

3   Companies  6   Companies  8   Companies 

17,400  Workers  22 ,300  Workers  13,700,  Workers 


^ 


From  a  study  made  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
of  Arti  in  Economics  at  the  University  oj  Southern  California. 


English  Wage  Problems  Involve:  Persuading 
Workers  to  make  Sacrifices,  which  ["hej  WillNoi 
Do  I  nlcss  Profitet  i  ing  is  Absent ,  Avoiding 
Rapid  Rises  in  Prices,  Leading  to  the  "Vicious 
Wagt  price  Spiral  b)  .1  National  Savings  Plan; 
and  Avoiding  Wage  Competition  between  I  m 
plo)  ers. 


Wage  Policies 
in  War-Time 


By   J.    I  1 1  nrv    Rl<  HARDSON 

Leeds  University, 
Leeds,  England 

This  article  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  major  war  like  the  present  de- 
mands substantial  sacrifices  from  all  sections  of  the  community.  There  is 
general  willingness  on  the  pan  of  the  workers  to  hear  their  share,  both  in  the 
productive  effort  and  in  the  sacrifices  involved.  In  a  very  real  sense  sacrifices  arc- 
inevitable  . 

As  the  war  proceeds  there  will  be  a  growing  shortage  of  those  consumable  goods 
which  enter  into  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers,  both  because  of  diminished 
amounts  imported  and  especially  because  capital  and  labour  must  be  diverted  in  such 
large  quantities  to  the  production  of  munitions  and  other  war  supplies. 
Everyone  Must  Sacrifice 
»  ming  that  there  is  agreement  upon  the  inevitability  of  substantial  sacrifices 
l\.  all  round,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  decisions  about  the  most  suitable 
methods.  One  preliminary  condition  is  necessary  if  industrial  peace  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  war-time. 

The  workers  must  be  satisfied  that  the  sacrifices  they  make  will  contribute  to 
the  national  effort  and  not  to  increasing  the  profits  ol  industry.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  danger  is  removed  by  the  excess  profits  tax  and  high  income  tax,  but  these 
would  not  in  all  cases  be  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

Money  Wages  and  Real  Wages 

The  workers  are  interested  in  their  money  wages  mainly  as  a  means  of  purchasing 
goods  and  services  and,  especially  in  war-time,  they  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
retail  prices  of  commodities  and,  more  generally,  in  the  cost  o!    living.     They  are 
10 
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as  interested  as  other  consumers  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  avoid  a  succession 
of  rises  in  the  price  level,  which  would  seriously  depress  their  purchasing  power. 

For  this  reason  measures  of  price  control  attract  them,  and  they  also  favour  this 
method  because  it  seems  to  offer  a  promise  of  preventing  or  greatly  restricting  prof- 
iteering. If,  however,  price  control  is  to  be  effective  it  will  need  to  be  applied  to 
a  much  wider  range  of  commodities  than  at  present,  and  should  be  based  upon 
centralised  action  by  the  Government.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  system 
dependent  upon  complaints  made  by  individual   private  consumers 

The  main  wage  questions  before  the  country  are,  however:  i  What  policy 
should  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  cost  of 
living  has  already  risen  by  about  14  per  cent?  (z)  In  what  ways  should  the  wage- 
earners  contribute  out  of  their  income  to  the  national  effort?  Some  solutions  of  the 
second  problem  are  outside  the  held  of  wage  policy,  though  thev  would  obviously 
affect  the  workers'  standard  of  living. 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

If  wages  are  automatically  adjusted  by  sliding  scales  to  compensate  fully  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  the  country  would  run  the  risk  of  generating  a 
"'vicious  spiral."  There  are  various  reasons  why,  in  war-time,  wage  increases  for 
all  workpeople  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  are  impracticable  or 
undesirable.     All  industries  are  not  equally  prosperous. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  industries  which  have  been  severely  hit  by  the  war  to 
grant  such  increases,  whereas  industries  which  are  exceptionally  active  as  a  result  of 
war-time  demands  could  afford  to  pay  them  without  difficulty.  The  full  mainte- 
nance of  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  at  a  time  of  severe  shortage  of  commodities 
would,  unless  an  extensive  savings  policy  among  the  workers  was  applied,  lead 
to  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  to  the  evils  of  inflation. 

Workers  May  Use  Substitute  Commodities 

For  moderate  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  for  example  up  to  10  or  2.5  per  cent., 
it  is  possible  for  larger  numbers  of  workers  to  purchase  commodities  which  have 
risen  little  in  price  in  substitution  for  those  which  have  risen  considerably,  and  this 
can  be  done  with  little  change  in  their  standard  of  living.  Allowing  for  the  practi- 
cability of  such  changes,  a  rise  in  money  wages  of,  say,  5  to  8  per  cent,  would,  in 
war-time,  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  a  rise  of  11  to  is  per  cent,  in  the  index- 
number  of  cost  of  living.  This  is  because  the  Ministry  of  Labour's  cost  of  living 
index  number  is  a  measure  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  an  unchanged  budget  of  com- 
modities; it  makes  no  allowance  for  changes  in  the  commodities  consumed,  or  for 
the  effects  of  such  changes  upon  standards  of  living. 


I  In  Problem  of  Low-paid  Workers 

Is  ku  i  \  i  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  standard  oi  living  ol 
low  paid  workers,  and  estimates  have  been  made  ol  tht  amount  oi  income  necessar) 
it  poverty  and  privation  arc  to  be  avoided       It  is,  oi  course .  difficult  to  secure  general 
.in  about  the  level  .it  which  the    "povcrt)  line"  should  b<  drawn      Never 
thclcss  rough  approximations  have  been  made  which  arc  oi  practical  valu< 

Enquiries  into  wage    levels  and    standards  oi   living   show    that    considerable 

numbers  oi  workers  are  living  under  conditions  ol  povert)        I  he  causes  oi  tins  un 

itc  oi  affairs  are  various.     Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  worker's  own 

•   to  unsatisfactorj   ways  oi  spending  tht    wag<    he   receives.     Often  it 

has  been  due  to  unemployment  or  under-employment,  especially  where  the  worker 

is  employed   in  an   industry    suffering  from    depression      Sickness  is  sometimes  a 

However,  when  allowance  is  made  tor  all  these  factors  there  are  many  work 
people  in  regular  employment  whose  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
minimum  of  necessaries  it  the  number  of  dependents  is  considerable.  In  such  cases 
povertv  is  caused  b\   low  wages  And  large  families. 

i  learly  such  workers  have  no  margin  ol  income  which  would  enable  them,  even 
under  war-time  conditions  to  Milter  a  diminution  in  their  standard  oi  living  or  ro 
make  a  direct  contribution,  through  savings,  to  the  war  effort.  Only  by  maintain- 
ing or  improving  their  standard  of  living  can  their  efficiency  be  assured,  and  ir  is 
;ary  to  do  this  it'  they  are  to  make  a  sustained  effort  in  national   production. 

Family  Allowances 

For  the  lowest  paid  wage-earners  it  would  seem  desirable  not  only  that    general 
cost  of  living  increases  along  the  lines  indicated  above  should  be  granted,  but  that 
family  allowances  should  be  adopted.      This  system  should  be  applied 
to  wage-earners   whose  full-time   weekly   wages  are   below  £3    a    week.        Approxi- 
£i  1.00.) 
The  allowances  might  be  payable  tor  all  dependent  children,  or  alternatively 
for  all  children  after  the  first,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  allowances  together  with 
the  cost  of  living  increase  should  represent  a  percentage  addition  to  their  wages  at 
least  equal  to.  and  preferably  should  exceed,  the  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  workpeople  with  two  or  more  children. 

This  should,  however,  be  subject  to  the  qualification  that  as  the  wage  ap- 
proached £3  the  scale  of  family  allowances  should  be  diminished  so  as  to  avoid  the 
anomaly  that  workpeople  with  large  families  earning  a  wage  of  less  than £3  should 
receive  more  in  wages  and  family  allowances  than  workpeople,  also  with  large 
families,  whose  wages  were  more  than  /^  a  week,  but  to  whom  the  family  allowance- 
system  was  not  applied. 

The  general  principle  underlying  this  system  would  he  that  no  attempt  should 
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be  made  to  effect  economics  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest  paid  wage-earners,  but 
rather  that  poverty  among  this  group  should  be  diminished  and  their  efficiency  in- 
creased by  such  measures  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  as  are  practicable  in  war- 
time. By  limiting  the  application  of  the  system  to  low-paid  workers  the  prin- 
ciple that  wages  represent  payment  for  work  done  would  be  maintained  for  all  other 
categories  of  workpeople. 

National  Savings  by  Workers 

Savings  or  other  economies  amongst  wage-earners  as  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional effort  are  largely  limited  to  the  higher  paid  groups.  The  greatest  amounts 
could  be  afforded  by  workers  whose  wages  are  high  and  who  have  few  or  no  de- 
pendents. Also  those  enjoying  considerably  increased  earnings  in  munition  factories, 
especially  where  several  members  of  the  family  are  working,  would  be  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  position  to  save. 

Already  large  sums  are  being  saved  by  individual  voluntary  arrangements 
under  the  National  Savings  Scheme,  and  many  factories  have  organised  facilities 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  worker's  contributions  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sav- 
ings Certificates.  Large  numbers  of  workers  will  no  doubt  retain  their  savings 
for  use  after  the  war.  In  this  way  they  will  avoid  demanding  consumers'  goods 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  will  thus  diminish  the  risk  of  rising  prices,  and 
will  enable  resources  of  capital  and  labour  to  be  diverted  to  the  production  of 
munitions. 

Such  savings  differ,  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  from  the  sacrifices 
demanded  from  the  income  tax  payer,  as  the  savings  will  be  available  for  use  by  the 
workers  after  the  war,  whereas  income  tax  payments  represent  a  permanent  loss  of 
purchasing  power  to  the  taxpayer. 

Will  They  Be  Sufficient? 

Provided  voluntary  individual  savings  by  the  workers  are  made  at  a  sufficiently 
high  rate  no  further  steps  need  be  taken  to  restrain  their  war-time  consumption, 
though,  for  other  reasons,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  raise 
increased  amounts  from  the  workers  by  taxation,  whether  indirectly,  for  example 
by  a  sales  tax,  or  directly  by  a  wages  tax.  Also  the  rationing  of  particular  com- 
modities, the  supply  of  which  is  inadequate,  must  be  maintained  or  extended. 

If,  however,  voluntary  individual  savings  prove  inadequate,  further  measures 
must  be  considered.  The  system  of  compulsory  savings,  or  deferred  wages,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Keynes,  is  one  method.  A  method  intermediate  between  this  and 
voluntary  individual  savings  might,  however,  be  tried. 

Firms  in  agreement  with  their  workpeople  could  arrange  for  the  amount  of  cost 
of  living  bonuses  and  increased  war-time  earnings,  particularly  from  piece-work 
and  overtime,  to  be  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  the  form  of  savings  certif- 
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Uso  this  system  might  be  applied  throughout  various  industries  In  collec 
tivc  agreements  between  theemploj  ers'  organisat  ions  and  trade  unions  On  system 
would  thus  be  elastic,  allowing  for  variation  from  industr)  to  industr) 

The  family  allowance  principle  could  readily  be  introduced,  so  that  workers 
with  large  families  would  receive  more  in  cash  and  less  in  savings  certificates  than 
those  with  lew  or  no  dependents  Similarly  the  lower  paid  amongst  the  wage- 
earners  to  whom  the  system  would  be  applied  might  receive  more  in  cash  and  less 
in  savings  certificates  than  those  with  higher  wages 

It  is  understood  that  the  scheme  would  appl)  mainl)  to  workers  whos<  wages 
were  more  than  £3  a  week,  although  workers  somewhat  below  this  level  might  be 
included  it  they  had  no  dependents. 

U 7age  Competition  between  Employers 

0\i  other  war-time  wage  problem  must  be  raised        I  here  is  considerable  danger 
that  shortage  ot  labour,  especiall)  in  munition  work,  may  lead  to  competition 
between  employers,   higher  wages  being  offered   by  some  employers    in    order   to 
induce  workers  ro  leave  other  firms.      The  cost  ot  such  additional  wages  would  be- 
on  to  the  Government  in  calculating  contract  prices.      Such   competition 
is  highly  undesirable. 

It  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  national  effort  and  would  increase  costs 
to  the  Government,  as  well  as  creating  discontent  amongst  the  general  body  of 
workers  if  they  saw  inflated  wages  being  earned  by  some  workers  as  a  result  ol  this 
process.  As  far  as  possible  industrialists  themselves  should  deal  with  this  problem, 
but  in  addition  the  Government  should  take  steps  to  prevent  it  by  its  system  0!  tost 
control  for  work  on  Government  contracts. 

Other  Problems 

Within  the  scope  of  this  article  it  has  been  possible  to  deal  only  with  certain 
general  problems  of  wage  policy,  and  it  is  recognised  that,  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive review,  many  other  aspects  would  demand  consideration.  These  include 
the  fixing  of  piece-rates  for  new  work,  the  determination  of  appropriate  rates  ot 
pay  in  processes  where  there  has  been  dilution  of  labour,  and  the  special  problems 
arising  where  large  numbers  of  women  have  been  brought  into  munition  work. 
Published  through  the  (  hour  Management"  the  magazine  of  tin-  Institute 
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Large  Companies  Do  not  Now  Bring  Personnel 
Men  from  Branch  Plants  into  Head  Office  for 
Short  Intensive  Training  Periods.  Such  a  Pro- 
gram Might  Aid  in  Ensuring  Full  Adoption  of 
Main  Company  Policies  in  Scattered  Plants,  and 
thereby  Improve  Labor  Relations  in  Them. 


Agriculture  Department 
Trains  Personnel  Men 


By  Presley  W.  Melton 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  some  hundred-thousand 
employees  of  its  own,  and  supervises  about  twice  as  many  more  who  are  paid 
by  the  C.C.C.,  the  W.P.A.,  and  the  N.Y.A.  There  are  personnel  officers  in 
the  twenty-six  bureaus  and  two-hundred  regional  offices.  There  is  a  central  Office 
of  Personnel.     In  this  central  office  there  are  training  representatives. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  the  understanding  between 
Head  Office  and  field  offices,  and  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  new  personnel  methods, 
such  as  classification,  the  bureaus  and  regional  offices  send  in  to  the  central  office  in 
Washington  personnel  men  for  short  periods  (two  to  three  months)  of  intensive 
practical  training  in  all  or  some  phases  of  government  personnel   administration. 

Persotniel  Knowledge  Requirements  Increasing 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  United  States  Comptroller 
General's  Office,  and  the  United  States  Compensation  Commission  enforce  laws 
that  affect  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their  regulations  are  more 
detailed,  more  intricate,  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  affecting  employees  in 
industry,  which  are  enforced  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Office,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Department,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  state  compensation  commissions. 

A  personnel  officer  in  a  Government  bureau  must  keep  up  to  date  on  changing 
laws  and  regulations  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of  his  bureau  turning  smoothly. 
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He  .iIm>  needs  to  know   .is  much  about    the  human  relations  aspects  of  his  job  as 
1 1  officer  in  industr)  - 

(  mi ti  >it  of  Training 

Tin    content  of    the  training  depends  on    three   variables    the   employee's  prior 
length  of  time  he  is  detailed  to  tin  central  office;  and  the  job  to 
which  he  will  be  assigned  when  he  returns  to  the  bureau      ( >l  c  mployees  recently  in 
training,  one  had  had  six  years  ol  personnel  experience   in  .1  bureau  with  excellent 
1  I  offices       \  not  her  had  had  seven  \  ears'  experic  nc<  in  .1  firsi  class  personnel 
.  private  business  but  no  experience  in  the  I  ederal  Government. 
Ot  two  other  employees  recently  in  training,  one  lias  returned    to  a  regional 
station,  in  complete  char;;,  ol  .1  personnel  office       tie  was  given  training  in  all 
n;  personnel  administration       \t  the  field  station,  where  he  has 
nobody  to  lean  on,  his  reports  and  reconnuend.it  ions  must   be  technicall)   correct 
when  they  are  seni  in  to  Washington     otherwise  they  would   have  to  be  corrected 
back       Lack  of  knowledge  of  administrative  regulations  on   the  pan  ol 
licid  employees  is  a  common  source  of  delay  in  getting  the  work  done  in  a  Govern- 
ment bureau. 

Spec  iitlizccl  I  raining 

A  another  employee  was  to  return  ro  job-classification  work  in  his  bureau 
upon  completion  of  the  training,  he  was  given  intensive  training  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Classification,  Planning  and  Surveys  of  the  Office  of  Personnel,  and  the 
corresponding  division  of  the  (  nil  Service  Commission.  That  was  about  all  that 
he  was  given,  he  received  some  training  in  other  phases  ol  personnel  administration, 
but  nor  much. 

Bureau  and  regional  personnel  offices  are  comparatively  small,  their  work  load 
is  heavy,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  detail  an  employee  for  training  that  he  cannot 
apply  immediately  on  his  return  to  Ins  regular  job.  Skill  or  knowledge  is  retained 
better  if  it  is  pur  to  use  as  soon  as  it  is  taught,  and  the  best  time  for  training  is  just 
before  or  just  after  the  employee  is  given  a  new  assignment.  Training  in  the  broader 
aspects  of  personnel  administration  for  the  classification  investigator  must  wait  until 
the  employee  is  given  a  job  where  he  will  use  it 

How  Training  Given 

So  Mien  for  the  subject  matter.      Now,  as  to   the  training   method:  the  employee 
on  detail  is  kept  under  the  general    supervision  of   the    training  office,   but    the 
actual  training  is  given  almost  entirely    by  the  supervisory  stall    of   the  Office  of 
Personnel.      The  employee   is  given   no   textbook   and   no  written    material    ol    anj 
kind  other  than  a  list  of  questions  he  is  expected  to  answer  and  use  as  a  basis  for  a 
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reference  handbook.  Division  chats  in  the  Office  of  PersonneJ  are  responsible  for 
checking  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  reference  book 

During  five  days  of  each  week,  the  employee  on  detail  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisor  to  whom  he  is  assigned,  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  section. 
He  makes  about  the  same  mistakes  that  he  would  make  if  he  were  working  in  a  field 
personnel  office  in  San  Francisco  or  Minneapolis.  The  supervisor  shows  him  how  to 
do  the  work  and  corrects  his  errors. 

The  learning  process  is  more  rapid  and  better  organized,  and  the  mistakes  he 
makes  do  not  interfere  with  operations  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  trained  In- 
trial  and  error  as  a  part  of  his  regular  job  in  a  held  office  with  little  or  no  supervision  . 
The  essence  of  the  training  is  to  have  the  employee  make  all  his  mistakes  on  his 
training  assignment,  so  that  he  will  avoid  the  same  mistakes  on  his  regular  job. 
The  experienced,  competent  supervisors  of  the  central  Office  of  Personnel  make  the 
best   possible  instructors,   provided   the   training   officer  shares   the   responsibility. 

Duties  of  Training  Office  Man 

Where  does  the  training  office  representative  come  into  the  picture?  He  makes 
schedules  and  checks  up  occasionally  to  see  that  pseudo-training  methods  arc- 
not  used.  Sorting  finger-print  cards  or  other  routine  clerical  work  takes  the  em- 
ployee off  the  supervisor's  hands,  but  does  not  help  him  absorb  much  knowledge 
about  personnel  administration.  The  check-up  may  find  the  employee  at  a  desk 
in  a  corner  reading  a  book  on  personnel  administration  prescribed  by  the  supervisor. 
There  is  little  profit  in  bringing  an  employee  all  the  way  from  Spokane  to  Wash- 
ington to  read  any  kind  of  a  book. 

Sometimes  the  training  officer  will  find  the  student  pretty  well  worn  out  by  a 
two-hour  monologue  from  a  supervisor.  Just  talking  about  swimming  or  personnel 
administration  never  develops  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  learner  in  either  field. 
Training  properly  given  takes  up  much  of  the  busy  supervisor's  time,  but  the 
supervisor  learns  to  regard  the  training  as  an  investment  that  will  pay  dividends,  in 
the  form  of  increased  bureau  personnel  office  efficiency,  when  the  employee  returns 
to  his  regular  job. 

Group  Training 

Saturday  mornings  are  reserved  for  group  training.  The  employees  on  detail 
from  bureau  personnel  offices  are  brought  together  with  several  other  students 
on  training  assignments  of  one  kind  or  other  in  the  Office  of  Personnel.  The  group 
conference  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  problems  with  each  other  and 
with  supervisory  employees  in  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  other  Government  agencies.  There  follows  an  illustration  of  an  assignment 
for  Saturday  morning  discussion: 

"The  name  of  an  employee  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  located  in 
Texas,  was  drawn  for  jury  duty  in  a  Federal  Court.     Overriding  the  pro- 
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the  employee,  the  Judge  compelled  the  employee  to  serve  on  the 
jury  for  two  weeks      How  would  you  handle  the  matter  ol  leave  and  pay? 
ations." 

Sinct  special  legislation  and  regulations  control  the  conditions  under  which  a 
rnment  employee  serves  on  a  jury,  rlic  problem  requires  considerable  study.  A 
full-time  employee  cannot  receive  additional  compensation  for  services  to  .mother 
in  this  case,  .1  I  ederal  (  ourt  The  employing  agency  cannot 
p.n  the  employee  while  lie  is  absent  from  work,  except  when  he  is  on  annual  leave, 
and  the  employee  cannot  take  annual  leave  without  prior  permission.  The  person- 
nel officer  ol  a  Government  bureau  must  be  as  well  informed  on  these  technical 
matters,  as  is  .1  personnel  officer  of  industry  about  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Final  Examination — a  Survey 
\  i:  completing  his  training  in  the  Department's  Ollice  of  Personnel,  the 
f\-  employee  visits  a  nearby  regional  personnel  ollice  of  one  of  the  bureaus,  makes 
a  survey  of  current  practices,  and  recommends  changes.  His  report  is  a  final  examina- 
tion oi  his  ability  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  on  the  job.  The  purpose  of  the 
training  is  to  help  the  employee  acquire  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  he  will  need 
to  solve  the  problems  he  encounters  in  his  everyday  work.  In  each  ollice  he  visits, 
he  learns  about  objectives,  policies,  procedure,  facilities,  organization,  and  super- 
visor personnel.  The  questions  the  employee  uses  as  a  basis  for  his  visit  to  a  re- 
gional personnel  office  follows 

Survey  of  Field  Office  Problems 


1.   Is  there  a  staff  man  responsible  for  |oh  t  lassiiication? 
i.   Do  organization  charts  show  clearly  lines  of  authority? 
5.    Are  there  eases  of  divided  authority  and  responsibility? 

4.  Do  employees,  supervisors,  and  executives  know  precisely  their  lines 

authority  and  responsibility? 

5.  Are  srali  and  line  jobs  clearly  differentiated? 

6.  Are  job  descriptions  accurate,  complett 

7.  Are  wage  levels  properly  ad]usted  to  the  value  of  the  work  performed? 

ere  makeshifts  and  evasions  in  the  classification  of  jobs? 
9.  Are  there  adequate  records  and  other  facilities  for  1  la  isifii  ation  analyi 
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i.  Is  a  staff  man  given  responsibilit)  for  employment  activities? 
z.   Does  appointment  machinery  operate  effectively  and  ra]  i 

3.  Are  the  minimum  qualification  standards  of  the  Personnel  Clasifii 

Board   maintained? 

4.  Are  estimates  of  future  personnel  requirements  made  penodn  .ill\  ^ 

5.  Is  close  relationship  maintained   with   the  Civil  Servi 

local  offices,  other  government  agencies,  universities,  and  other 
of  appli 
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6.  Are  interviewing  procedure  and  facilities  adequate"-' 

7.  Is  the  application  tile  classified  and  kept  up  to  date? 
S.   Is  proper  attention  given  to  probationary  reports? 


tally  filled  by  promotio 
1.   Are  employment  records  adequate  and   | 

placement  use? 
V   Are  efficiency  reports  used  for  placement 

4.  Do  supervisors  and  executives  develop  ui 

5.  Are  separations  made  tactfully? 

6.  Are  separation  records  analyzed  and  the  a 

7.  Are  the  employees  generally  qualified  to 

assigned? 


or  transfer? 
operly  filed  foi 


1  placement  work? 
to  which  they  arc 


■JING  PROBLEMS 


i.  Is  there  a  staff  man 
i.   Is  the  training  carried 


;ible  for  training  activities? 

upervisory  staffs,  directly 


from  the  personnel  offices,  or  by  oui 
.  Is  the  training  program  well-balanced 
.  Is  the  training  given  on  the  job,  by  ro 

or  manuals? 
.  Is  training  limited  to  specific  instruc 

job  or  the  job  to  which  he  is  about  1 
.  Are  training  programs  given  on  Gov 

expense? 
.  Are  employees  advised  on  the  selection  of  correspond 

studv   courses? 


le  agencies? 

ncluding  employees  of  all  ranks? 
by  lectures 


1  be  .. 


the  employei 
igned? 


t  Government 
-  and  evening 


.  Is  there  a  staff  man  responsible  for  employee  relations? 

.  Are  employee  recreational  and  social  activities  encouraged? 

.  Are  employee  clubs,  unions,  and  other  organizations  encouraged? 

.  Is  there  recognized  procedure  by  which  employees  or  employee  repre- 
sentatives can  bring  grievances  directly  to  the  attention  of  ranking 
executives? 

.  Are  donations  held  to  a  reasonable  minimum? 

.  Is  there  a  reasonable  hospitalization  plan  in  operation? 

.  Are  there  employee  savings  and  loan  associations? 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  SAlETY  PROBLEMS 

i.  Is  there  a  staff  man  responsible  for  safety  or  working  conditions J 
1.  Do  records  show  more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  overtime? 

3.  Are  provisions  made  for  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  inconvenient  houi 

of  duty? 

4.  Are  annual  and  sick  leave  regulations  reasonable? 

5 .  Do  records  show  an  unreasonable  number  ot  absen<  c 

6.  Is  emergency  and  first-aid  equipment  adequate? 

7.  Is  proper  attention  given  to  safety  devices,  instruct 

8.  Are  employee  facilities — lunchrooms,  restrooms,  h 

9.  Are  working  quarters  healthful  and  comfortable? 
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\  Man  from  Oklahoma,  whose  Business  has 
Grown  from  60  to  1  I  mployecs  in  the  Lasi  [5 
>  ears,  and  is  Thinking  ol  S<  i  i  ing  up  .1  IV  rsonnc  I 
Department,  Recentl)  ^.sked  What  such  .1  De- 
partment Would  Do 


Personnel  Work 
for  1000  Employees 


T 


By  Edward  \     \\w 

The  Pennsylvania  ( 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11    main  divisions  of  personnel  work,  in   a  small  or  medium  sized   office  or 
msiness  are: 

tnployment,  transfers,  promotions,  separations. 

1.    Employee  records. 

V    Personnel  policies. 

4.  Salary  administration  and  hours  of  work. 

5.  Training  and  education. 

mployee  relations. 
-.  bconomic  security. 
S.  Health. 

Employment,  Transfers,  Promotions,  Separations 

This  is  tile  very  heart  of  the  personnel  job,  and  certainly  the  most  important 
function.  The  young  people  hired  today  will  be  the  supervisors  and  officers  of 
tomorrow.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  about  how  to  hire.  For  example,  there  is 
the  old-timor  who  says.  "On  Mondays  I  turns  down  all  men  with  white  collars; 
on  Tuesdays  all  men  with  black  eves,  on  Wednesdays  all  men  with  blue  eyes;  red- 
headed 1  never  hires,  and  there  do  be  days  when  I  hires  only  every  tenth  man." 
When  we  lirst  began  to  consider  better  ways  to  hire  better  employees,  we  looked 
around  to  see  whether  there  was  some  way  of  finding  out  things  about  people  that  we 
could  not  tell  by  just  talking  to  them.  We  commonly  think  of  scientific  and 
engineering  methods,  involving  experiment  and  exact  measurement,  as  responsible 
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for  our  technical  advances  in  industry.  Was  it  likely  that  pscyhological  methods, 
the  only  corresponding  ones  in  learning  about  human  beings  had  advanced  ro  the 
stage  where  we  could   use  them   to  help  in   hiring? 

Ir  seemed  possible,  so  we  experimented  with  them.  There  were  mam  en- 
thusiasms and  disappointments  in  the  early  years  of  trying  to  use  psychological 
methods,  bur  now  after  live  years  experience  we  feel  that  we  have  learnt  how,  and 
are  certain  that  now  we  cannot  do  without  psychological  tesrs  in  employment  work. 

It  took  us  time  to  learn  how  to  use  them  satisfactorily  and,  of  course,  they  can- 
not be  used  alone;  that  is,  test  scores  unaided  do  not  tell  whether  to  employ  a 
person  or  not.  They  do,  however,  give  important  information  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way  and  as  a  result  of  our  experience  we  can  say  confidently 
that  to  do  the  best  employment  job  it  is  necessary  to  use  tests.  Because  of  the 
difhcultv  in  using  them  satisfactorilv  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  experience 
and  study.     It  is  unfortunately  not  just  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

When  Promotions  from  Below 

When  it  comes  to  promotions  and  transfers,  test  information  helps  the  decision 
a  great  deal.  Promotions  are  made  from  men  already  in  junior  positions. 
Consequently  we  have  to  exercise  great  care  in  employing  beginners,  because  if  we 
don't  get  some  good  ones  in  the  crop,  we  won't  have  any  who  can  be  promoted 
satisfactorily.     Then  we  would  have  to  hire  outside. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  require  that  every  department  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Personnel  Department  before  transfers,  promotions  and  separations  are  made, 
it  is  an  important  factor  of  safety  if  this  is  done.  The  way  to  accomplish  the  result 
is  to  have  a  Personnel  Department  so  competent,  and  so  much  "on  the  job,"  that  it 
helps  the  other  departments  so  much  that  they  do  not  attempt  these  things  without 
the  help  of  Personnel.  Of  course,  in  employment  the  best  policv  by  all  means  is  to 
require  Personnel  to  approve  new  candidates. 

This  comes  about  naturally  by  having  Personnel  make  the  selection  in  the  first 
place,  and  submit  the  candidates  to  the  department  where  the  position  is  open.  If 
this  is  not  done,  there  is  little  point  in  having  a  Personnel  Department.  However, 
this  places  on  Personnel  a  heavv  responsibility  for  good  selection. 

How  Much  Employment 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  employment  we  do,  we  have  in  the  last  few 
years  employed  the  following  number  of  persons  to  maintain  our  total  staff  of 
nearly   12.00: 


emplovedtempokar.lv 

EMPLOYED  PERMANENTLY 

TOTAL 

'937 

"3 

Il4 

137 

1938 

87 

IOO 

187 

1939 

81 

Si 

162. 
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\  employees  were  selected  from  .1  total  ol  2.454  new  applicants  and 
the)  came  from  the  following  soun 

Applied  on  own  initiative  )8 

'9 
z5 

1 1 

CM  the    i  154  applicants  for  jobs,  nearly  1000  were  not  hired  because  of  inade- 
quate or  not  suitable  experience,  too  young  or  too  old  for  available  jobs,  etc.     The 
tial  facts  about  the  persons  were  obtained  in  one  or  more  interviews. 

Public  Relations  Problem 

For  r  hundred  and  fifty-eight  looked  .is  it  they  might  suit  our  requirements.  So 
gave  them  psychological  and  job  tests  to  check  up  on  the  facts  about  these 
persons,  winch  we  felt  might  not  have  come  our  in  the  interviews.  I  inally  we 
hired  about  one  third  oi  them.  This  indicates  a  suitable  and  economical  use  of 
psychological  testing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  finally  employed  in  the  company,  only  one  our  ol  every 
fifteen  applicants  tor  a  job.  Dealing  with  the  other  fourteen,  in  a  proper  manner, 
is  also  one  ot  the  most  important  jobs  of  a  personnel  department,  it  requires  much 
patience,  sincerit)  and  courtes)  to  ensure  t  hat  they  do  not  go  away  from  the  employ- 
ment office  with  a  bad  impression  of  the  company,  and   an  embittered  view   of  life. 

V.mploycc  Records 

Wi  nwi  had  only  one  record  of  any  importance  requiring  attention  to  keep 
it  up  to  date.  This  is  a  simple  kardcx  card  6"  x  8"  in  size,  on  which  are 
recorded  the  important  facts  regarding  an  employee.  Much  of  this  is  taken  from 
the  original  application  blank  and  the  remainder  represents  (  hanges  in  Status  such 
as  new  address,  transfer  to  another  department,  as  they  occur,  etc. 

We  have  recently  developed  a  new  record  which,  however,  is  not  complicated, 
and  which  does  not  entail  any  duplication  ot  information.  This  we  call  the  "quali- 
fication card."  .Along  the  top  of  the  card  is  a  series  of  numbers  on  which  are  placed 
colored  tabs.  These  indicate  different  types  ot  qualifications  such  as  Experience  in 
various  departments  on  certain  machines,  differences  in  Education,  Test  Scores,  and 
so  on.  The  color  of  the  tab  indicates  the  degree  of  each  quality  or  qualification. 
Thus  college  education  has  a  red  tab,  part  college  pink,  high  school  green,  and 
so  on,  and  r h i ^  color  scheme  is  repeated  for  all  the  other  qualifications.  As  you  can 
imagine,  a  card  with  all  red  tabs  would  represent  a  person  of  extremely  high 
qualifications 

The  only  information  entered  on  these  cards  besides  the  location  of  the  tabs  is 
a  record  of  the  reports  of  employees'  performance  on  the  job.      These  are  entered  on 
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successive  lines  as  they  are  received.  The  cards  are  filed  according  to  date  of  birth, 
in  order  that  when  an  employee  of  a  particular  type  is  being  sought ,  a  limited  number 
of  cards  can  be  picked  from  those  of  men  of  the  right  age  and  qualification.  Cards 
for  women  are  kepi  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  are  filed  in  a  separate  cabinet. 

The  original  application  blank,  and  copies  of  the  forms  showing  changes  in 
status,  are  filed  together  in  a  loose-leaf  file,  and  these  three  records  are  about  all 
the  information  we  need  for  any  employee.  As  interviews  or  reports  are  received 
on  an  employee,  they  are  placed  in  this  loose-leaf  file.  In  setting  up  these  records 
we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  ones  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  We 
find  after  six  years  experience  that  they  work  very  well. 

Personnel  Policies 

AN  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Officer  is  helping  in  the  deter- 
-L\-  mination  of  policies,  and  their  reduction  to  writing.  This  is  something  which 
usually  takes  place  in  piecemeal  fashion  as  the  problems  arise.  In  our  case  we  have 
reduced  to  writing  about  xo  policies  in  the  course  of  about  two  years.  They  relate 
to  such  matters  as  Vacations,  Financial  Assistance  to  Employees,  Separation  Allow- 
ances, and  so  on. 

We  believe  that  policies  which  arc  definite  should  be  put  in  writing  so  that  the 
employees  know  exactly  where  they  stand.  The  Personnel  Department  has  made 
these  policies  available  to  the  employee  magazine  from  time  to  time  through  articles 
written  in  a  popular  style.  The  editors  of  the  magazine  have  been  glad  to  get  them, 
and  they  seem  to  have  proved  of  interest  to  employees. 

We  have  as  yet  no  handbook  containing  all  these  policies,  but  at  some  future 
date  we  shall  probably  have  one. 


E 


Salary  Administration  and  Hours  of  Work 

very  employee  expects  to  be  properly  paid  for  his  work.     Realizing  this, 


have  given  unusual  attention  to  the  problem.  During  the  past  six  years  we 
have  used  several  different  methods,  the  latest  one  being  known  as  the  Factor  Com- 
parison Method,  which  was  installed  in  1938.  This  gives  us  a  very  satisfactory  and. 
we  think,  accurate  basis  for  determining  the  proper  salary  for  each  position.  Each 
job  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  11  different  salary  classes,  each  of  which  carries  a 
definite  minimum  salary  and  an  equally  definite  maximum.  Every  employee,  there- 
fore, is  paid  a  salary  between  the  minimum  and  maximum,  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  determined  by  careful  studv 

In  order  to  gain  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  operating  departments,  and  also 
to  secure  the  good  will  of  those  departments,  the  work  has  been  done  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  of  five  senior  operating  officers.  The  detail  work  was 
done  by  the  Personnel  Department,  but  all  job  values  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee before  being  put  into  force. 
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Individual  salaries  arc  adjusted  b)   discussion    between  the   departmeni    beads 

and  the  Personnel  Department      01  course  no  salar)  can  be  increased  beyond  the 

maximum  of  the  sala  which  ii  has  been  assigned,  and  likewise  the  busi- 

p.i\   less  than  the  minimum.     Within  these  limits  ir  is  the  privilege 

of  the  depart  nun  i  to  make  its  recommendations. 

This  plan  of  classifying  salaries  not  onl)  makes  it  possible  to  deal  fairly  with 
employees  but  also  enables  the  compan)  to  obtain  better  control  over  its  salary  costs. 
Salary  classification  is  therefore  one  oi  the  most  important  aspects  ol  personnel  work 
It  is  also  very  difficult,  requiring  a  high  degree  oi  skill  and  considerable  knowledge 
of  salar)   c  lassification  methods 

It  ages  ciiid  Hours  Act 

In  coNNEe  noN  with  salarj  analysis,  the  hours  ol  work  are  a  matter  oi  concern  to 
the  Personnel  Department.  In  some  companies  great  care  is  exercised  to  see  that 
employees  work  standard  hours,  neither  more  nor  less.  Man)  companies,  lout; 
before  the  Wage  and  Hour  A.C1  was  passed,  required  departments  to  obtain  written 
approval  before  permitting  men  to  work  overtime.  This  was  true  of  salaried 
employees  as  well  as  of  hourly  rate  employees,  and  was  a  practice  followed  by  many 
large  companies  in  spit,  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  pay  extra  for  overtime  work. 
It  was.  however,  desirable  to  regulate  hours  and  prevent  some  departments 
working  short  hours  and  others  very  long  hours.  Such  a  policy  is  objectionable 
and  a  source  of  employee  dissatisfaction.  Since  the  Wage  and  Hours  Act  was  passed, 
it  has  become  essential  that  somebody  keep  track  of  the  hours  worked  by  salaried 
as  well  as  by  hourly  rate  employees,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  payment  of 
overtime.  This  is  a  function  which  usually  belongs  with  the  Personnel  Department 
and  involves  watching  the  time  records. 

Training  and  Education 

This  is  another  important  division  of  the  Personnel  Department  work.  I  here  are 
a  wide  variety  of  courses  especially  suitable  for  the  younger  employee.  There- 
arc  courses  in  accounting,  commercial  law,  credit  analysis,  economics,  and  many 
other  subjects.  Our  Personnel  Department  consults  with  every  employee,  who 
thinks  he  would  like  to  take  these  courses  and  helps  in  his  choice. 

It  is  the  company's  policy  to  refund  the  tuition  cost  of  such  courses,  provided 
the  employee  completes  them  satisfactorily.  In  the  past  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
indiscriminate  and  unwise  choisc  of  courses,  but  under  the  present  method  few  em- 
ployees fail  to  complete  their  courses  satisfactorily.  They  seem  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  educational  problems. 

A  number  of  other  aspects  of  training  have  been  handled.  One  of  these  has  been 
instruction  in  adding  machine  operation,  classes  being  held  for  45  minutes,  three 
times  a  week  for  the  messenger  boys       A  number  of  boys  have  also  been  studying 
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typewriting,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  number  of  positions  which  require  men  who 
can  type.  Other  training  programs  probably  should  be  undertaken,  but  we  have- 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  inaugurate  them.  One  of  these  is  a  training  course  for  junior 
supervisors,  and  for  selected  employees  who  are  being  considered  tor  promotion  to 
supervisory  positions.  Courses  of  this  kind  are  usually  given  in  industrial  com- 
panies and  they  would  probably  be  oi  service  in  offices. 

Employee  Relations 

It  is  our  policy,  when  an  employee  has  a  grievance,  to  discuss  it  fully  with  him 
at  once,  and  to  adjust  it  immediately.  It  is  our  belief  that  only  in  this  way  can 
employee  morale  be  preserved.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  complaints  bearing  on  that  subject,  and  have  in  each  case  met 
them  promptly  by  discussing  and  adjusting  the  grievance. 

The  Personnel  Department  also  serves  as  a  place  of  inquiry  for  employees. 
Many  questions  on  which  employees  wish  information  arc  answered  here.  Among 
these  are  questions  relating  to  promotion  or  transfer,  in  addition  to  the  education 
counselling  which  has  already  been  discussed.  Financial  troubles  also  bring  a  good 
many  employees  to  the  Personnel  Department,  often  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  problems  of  this  sort  with  supervisors. 

Another  place  where  contact  is  made  with  employees  on  a  favorable  basis  is 
through  the  company  employee  magazine.  One  of  my  assistants  is  skilled  in  work 
of  this  kind  and  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff.  This  permits 
her  to  obtain  information  on  company  policy,  which  is  prepared  in  a  form  interesting 
to  employees,  and  is  submitted  to  the  editorial  board.  Her  work  has  been  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  paper  and  employees  seem  interested. 
This  is  done,  however,  with  no  attempt  to  dominate  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper. 

Economic  Security 

We  provide  continuance  of  salary  in  the  case  of  sick  absence,  following  the 
policy  that  employees  may  be  absent,  within  the  discretion  of  the  department 
head,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one  week  for  each  year  of  service  but  not  exceeding  seven 
weeks  in  all.  When  the  deadline  is  reached,  the  case  of  the  employee  who  is  absent 
because  of  sickness  is  reviewed  carefully  with  the  department  head,  and  presented 
to  the  Council  for  discussion  and  for  extension  of  sick  leave,  or  for  other  action. 
The  company  policy  in  this  respect  is  rather  liberal  and  there  is  no  cost  attached, 
so  far  as  the  employee  is  concerned,  in  receiving  sick  benefits.  The  company  pro- 
vides life  insurance  without  cost  to  the  employee  in  the  amount  of  one  yrear's  salary, 
and  the  records  and  relationships  with  the  insurance  company  are  maintained  by  the 
Personnel  Department. 

Provision  for  retirement  has  not  been  made  formally,  but  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  it  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.     A  plan  has 
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prepared  which  is  read)  for  adoption  whenever  business  conditions  permit  the 
company  to  undertake  the  expense. 

Health 

Wi   hav]  a  Registered  Nurse  and  a  well  equipped  dispensar)  and  women's  rest 
room.  \\  here  all  w  ho  have  accidents  or  minor  ailments  can  be  cared  for.     The 
company  calls  on  tht  sen  ices  ol  .1  doctor  vs  hen  emergenc  ies  require  it,  and  for  health 
tion  in  extreme  cases.     The  nurse  also  visits  the  homes  ol  employees  who  are 
absent  because  ol  sickness.      1  or  example,  in   [939  our  nurse  treated  1940  cases,  of 
which  its   and  made  no  less  than  2.48  visits  to  employees  who  were 

( )ur  records  indicate  that  attentiveness,  In  tht  nurse  to  casts  of  sickness,  has 
had  the  effect  oi  cutting  down  the  amount  ot  sick  absence. 

rhesc  eight  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Department  give  you  a  gen- 
eral idea  ot  the  personnel  job.  There  is  one  final  element  ol  the  personnel  job  not 
mentioned.  Without  it  the  best  personnel  man  is  ineffective.  Some  people  call  it 
i  liar  is,  the  personnel  man  must  not  only  do  good  work,  hut  he- 
must  convince  the  rest  of  the  organization  that  what  he  is  doing  is  the  right  thing. 
He  must  sell   himself  and  his  policies. 

Perhaps  indoctrination  is  a  better  word  than  salesmanship,  because  it  means 
impregnating  the  thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  organization  so  thoroughly  that,  after 
a  time  they  do  not  question  the  soundness  ol  personnel  policies  and  methods,  whereas 
selling  is  usually  regarded  as  a  one-time  operation.  The  personnel  job  certainly 
cannot  be  put  over  b\  .1  single  sales  effort.  There  must  be  constant  indoctrination 
oi  the  organization  so  that  there  is  a  complete  understanding  of  personnel  policies 
and  methods,  and  a  willingness  to  act  accordingly. 

Thus  personnel  work  not  only  must  be  well  done,  but  it  must  also  be  well  sold. 


All  Employees  Constantly  Rate  their  Supervisors, 
when  They  Get  Together  in  Groups  to  Discuss 
Their  Work  and  Their  Grievances,  Formally  or 
Informally.  Companies  Have  not  yet  Devised 
Ways  of  Finding  out  These  Ratings,  though  the 
Information  would  be  Most  Valuable. 


Rating  of  Supervisors 
by  Subordinates 


By  Isadore  J.  Melsher  and  Irving  Weinstock 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  customary  objective  of  all  rating  schemes  has  been  to  obtain  an  index  of 
efficiency  of  employees.  All  methods,  heretofore,  have  operated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ratings  from  above,  i.e.  supervisors  rating  subordinates,  down  through 
the  entire  hierarchy  of  authority.  It  is  proposed  here  to  present  a  possible  scheme 
of  having  supervisors  rated  by  subordinates. 

Advantages  of  Employees  Rating  Supervisors 

The  advantages  of  such  a  rating  method  would  be: 
It  is  axiomatic  that  in  any  rating  method,  all  other  factors  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  number  of  raters,  the  more  reliable  will  the  final  rating  be. 

Subordinates  are  often  in  a  better  position  and  have  more  opportunity,  through 
constant  contact,  to  judge  their  supervisors.  The  relationship  of  the  supervisor  to 
his  superior  is  generally  a  more  limited  one,  in  that  the  latter  is  most  likely  to  see- 
the former  on  his  best  behaviour. 

Mutual  ratings  between  supervisor  and  subordinates  should  promote  sympathy 
and  understanding  for  each  others  problems.  By  allowing  a  general  participation 
in  office  government,  employees  are  given  a  sense  of  belonging. 

It  should  produce  a  more  efficient  supervisor.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  being 
evaluated  by  his  subordinates,  as  well  as  his  own  superiors,  should  cause  him  to  be 
more  alert  and  more  receptive  to  criticism. 

This  method,  when  supplemented  by  the  usual  method  of  rating  from  above. 
will  give  a  more  rounded  picture. 
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This  "worms-eye"  rating  method  maj  serve  .is  .1  check  on  a  supen  isor's  rating. 
It  a  wide  variance  is  obtained,  it  would  indicate  the  need  for  further  study. 

Disadvantages  of  Scheme 

Tin  disadvantages  of  this  scheme  might  be: 
Supervisors  might  attempt   to  curr)    favor  with  subordinates  by  relaxing 
;. inline  from  necessary  criticisms,  thus  bringing  about  a  break 
down  in  office  morale. 

Supervisors,  for  fear  of  getting  low  ratings  themselves,  may  make  their  ratings 
spuriously  high. 

\s  ratings  are  anonymous,  \\o  appeal  is  allowable  and  there  is  no  possibility  ol 
review  Subordinates  with  real  or  fancied  grievances  may  line!  this  a  means  for 
"getting  even." 

As  .in  experiment,  this  method  of  rating  was  tried  out  in  a  fairly  large  office. 
The  unit  is  headed  by  a  Grade  4  (  lerk  who  supervises  1  Senior  Clerks,  4  Grade 
1  Clerks,  to  Junior  (  lerks  and  4  Junior  Stenographers.  The  hierarchy  of  authority 
and  supervision  may  be  presented  schematically  as: 


Clerk  Grade  4 

Sr.  Clerk  Sr.  Clerk 

Gr.zClk.    Gr.zClk.     Gr.  iCIk.    Gr.  z  Clk. 

10  Junior  (Jerks  and  4  Jr.  Stenographers 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Grade  4  Clerk 
extends  throughout  the  entire  unit  hierarchy.  Although  the  unit  supervisor  dclc- 
ome  authority  to  his  immediate  subordinates,  who,  in  turn,  exercise  some 
supervision,  he  maintains  constant  and  intimate  contact  with  every  member  of  his 
unit.  Therefore,  every  individual  within  the  unit  is  in  a  position  to  form  a  valid 
opinion  of  the  unit  supervisor,  the  Grade  4  (lerk. 

Due  to  the  experimental  nature  ot  the  plan,  it  was  decided  not  to  obtain  ratings 
for  each  level  of  authority.  As  a  preliminary  step  toward  putting  the  plan  into 
cfFcct,  a  training  meeting  was  called.  The  method  of  rating  was  explained  in  detail. 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  group  that  as  the  ratings  were  to  be  anonymous,  they  should 
be  frank  and  ob|ective  no  hint  as  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the  plan  was  given 
to  the  groupy.  The  group  was  especially  cautioned  against  comparing  ratings 
amongst  themselves. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  instructions,  raring  sheets  were  passed  out  and  10 
minutes  was  allowed  for  recording  scores       Figure  II  shows  the  rating  scale  used. 


RATING    O  I     si    PE  R  VISORS 


Evaluation  I  orm  for  Super 


For  Period 

Name  of  Supervisor 

Title 


I.   Administrative  Ability 

i.  Ability  to  organize  work 
i.  Gives  direction  clear  lv 

3.  Makes  good  decisions  quickly 

4.  Actively  participates  in  work  of  unit 

5.  Ability  to  train  and  improve  subordinates    .  . 

6.  Inspires    team-work    and    cooperation   amongst  subordi- 


II.  Relationship  to  Staff 

1.  Doesn't  display  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  authority 

i.  Defends  subordinates  against  unjust  criticism 

3.  Attempts  to  resolve  employee  grievances 

4.  Amenable  to  criticisms  and  receptive  to  suggestions 

5.  Doesn't  play  office  politics 

6.  Abstains  from  "nagging"  or  "snooping".    . 

In  the  above  rating  scheme,  the  qualities  listed  and  described  are  to  be 
judged  on  a  scale  of  five  (5)  points.  If  you  believe  that  the  person  being 
rated  is  outstanding  in  that  quality,  or  has  a  very  marked  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  that  quality,  you  are  to  rate  him  five  (5),  if  you  believe  that  the 
person  being  rated  exhibits  marked  inferiority  in  that  quality  you  must 
rate  him  one  (1).  In  the  same  way,  intermediate  degrees  of  excellence 
should  be  rated  accordingly. 

Rate  Every  Item.     Be  as  objective  as  possible. 

Do  not  discuss  or  compare  vour  rating  with  your  fellow  employees 

The  distribution  of  rating  scores  obtained  is  given  below. 


Range  of 

Nr 

.  0 

Emplo) 

ating  Scores 

ng 

Supervis 

16-30 

1 

36-40 

3 

41-45 

3 

46-50 

5 

5!-55 

4 

55-60 

3 

Average .... 

46 . 4 

Inasmuch  as  the  authors  were  not  interested  in  the  scores  per  se  but,  rather,  in 
the  distribution  and  the  consequent  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  it,  several 
facts  became  immediately-  apparent: 
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i    Although  the  .  ■-  maximum  oi 

inter-quart  ile  range  shows  .1  goi  u  ging  from  41  through 

probabilit)  thai  an  hones' 
tion  w  .is  generally  obta 

h    one  almo     perfect  score  ol 

inhcrci      lefect  in  a  rating  scheme 
ol  tli  1   individuals  in  subordina  tn  to  be 

incapable  ol  making  quantitative  discriminations  of  their  -  a] 

1  he  purpose  was  to  indicate  .1  method  \\  here  In  supc  r\  isors  may  be  rated  In  sub 
ordinates,  to  point  out  the  possible  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  to  give  an 

account  ol  a  situation  in  which  such  a  plan  was  tried  out. 

["he  results  obtained  in  this  particular  instance  can  certainly  not  be  considered 
conclusive,  the  group,  although  large  for  a  rating  purpose,  was  still  too  small  for 
making  elaborate  statistical  studies,  no  rigid  experimental  techniques  were  at- 
tempted The  authors  hope  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  more 
extended  Study  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  authors  believe  that  the  disadvantages  are  not  insuperable,  nor, 
indeed,  are  they  as  great  as  they  first  appeared 

a.  The  supervisor  might  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  subordinates. 

b.  Inasmuch  as  ratines  by  the  subordinates  arc  anonymous,  there  is  nothing 

to  prevent  an  honest  evaluation,  no  matter  how  ingratiating  the  super- 
visor attempts  to  be.  Further,  if  the  supervisor  becomes  too  sup- 
pliant, an  honest  evaluation  would  relied   this  fact. 

c.  Supervisors,  aware  that   they  are  being  rated   from   above  as  well,  will 

realize  the  inadvisability  of  being  too  pliant,  as  the  resultant  damage 
to  office  morale  will  have  ail  adverse  effect  on  the  supervisor's  rating. 

d.  There  is  no  chance  for  review  in  anonymous  rating. 

e.  The  authors  do  not  recommend  that  this  type  of  rating  be  used  in  the 

ordinary  quantitative  fashion.  It  should  be  used  to  guide  the  super- 
visor's superior  in  arriving  ar  his  evaluation  insofar  as  it  may  offset  any 
negative  or  positive  halo  effect  in  the  mind  of  the  superior. 
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Job  Evaluation 
in  A  Paper  Plant 


Bv    Eugi  M    J.    Hi  M.I 
Chicago,  III. 

Ah  sn  here  they  never  pay  any  attention  to  rates."  said  one  worker  ro 
another  as  they  were  leaving  the  plant  at  the  close  of  a  working  day.  "It 
burns  me  up  about  that  big  lug  who  was  transferred  from  the  Inspection 
Department  to  our  department.  He  don't  turn  out  near  as  much  as  I  do,  yet  he  gets 
96  cents  an   hour." 

"Yeah,  you're  right,''  rejoined  the  other.  "It  took  me  four  years  to  get  the 
skill  to  do  my  job,  vet  I  know  a  fellow  that  came  with  the  company  three  months 
.mo  over  in  the  Shipping  Department  and  he  started  for  as  much  as  I  get  now.  The 
foreman  there  always  did  pay  big.     My  foreman's  a  tightwad." 

Pressing  Problem  Today 

St  en  conversations  can  he  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  mam  plants,  more  often,  prob- 
ably, than  most  executn  es  suspect  Employees  feel  intuitively  that  there  should 
he  some  logical  basis  for  difference  in  rates,  some  guiding  )iistice  to  preside  over 
the  wage  scale. 

fives  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing  a  defensible  method  to 
measure  the  relative  values  of  jobs  so  that  the  rate  for  each  one  will  be  in  proper 
relation  to  the  others,  taking  into  consider.it ion  the  differences  in  mental,  skill  and 
physical  requirements,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  working  conditions  applying  to 
each  job. 

To  ignore  this  problem  paves  the  way  for  serious  dissatisfaction.      Employees 
may  falsely  read  into  management's  failure  to  solve  the  wage  problem,  a  disinterest 
4- 
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in  all  employee  problems.  A  very  few  rate  inequalities  may  be  sufficient  to  start 
serious  trouble.  Even  where  discontent  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  action,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  a  group  of  dissatisfied  workers  will  be  highly  efficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  company  which  bases  its  wage  rates  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  requirements  of  each  job  demonstrates  both  leadership  and  impartiality.  "Thcv 
sure  do  try  to  be  fair  to  everybody,"  is  the  expression  heard  as  the  employees  leave- 
that    plant. 

Although  the  effect  of  job  evaluation  on  employee  morale  is  most  stressed  these 
days,  the  effect  on  the  stability  of  unit  labor  costs  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Moreover, 
substantia]  savings  sometimes  result  from  the  studies  of  basic  work  incident  to  job 
analyses. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory  method  for  measuring  job  values  is  a  pressing 
problem  facing  many  executives  today.  To  be  satisfactory,  a  plan  must  be  equitable, 
applicable  to  local  conditions  and  understandable  ro  emplovees.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  it  permit  comparisons  of  job  requirements  and  rates  as  directly  as  possi- 
ble— not  through  the  use  of  some  indirect  valuation  terms  familiar  only  to  experts. 

A  certain  mid-western  manufacturer  of  paper  specialties  felt  the  need  for  a  satis- 
factory plan  to  measure  the  relative  values  of  jobs.  ,  Management  first  experimented 
with  a  point  system,  but  it  proved  to  be  poorly  suited  to  the  particular  situation. 
Finally,  this  company  used,  with  satisfaction,  the  factor  comparison  method  de- 
scribed here. 

Job  Analysis  First  Step 

The  first  step  was  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  each  distinct  job  in  the  plant. 
The  analysts  interviewed  the  employees  at  their  work  stations,  recording  in 
detail  the  education  and  trade  knowledge  required ;  the  kind  of  skill  involved  and  the 
time  necessary  to  acquire  it;  kinds  and  amounts  of  physical  effort;  responsibility  for 
machinerv,  materials  or  the  work  of  others;  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
employee  was  required  to  work. 

The  interviewer's  approach  was  friendly  and  the  contact  pleasant.  The  em- 
ployee saw  the  notes  the  analyst  made,  had  opportunity  to  amend  them,  and  to  call 
attention  to  anything  he  considered  important  about  his  job.  The  employee  was 
always  thanked  for  his  cooperation. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  work,  the  analyst  developed  a  job  specification  for 
each  job  studied.  The  specification  (See  Figure  i)  presented  a  concise  description 
of  the  job  duties,  and  pertinent  information  classified  according  to  the  five  compari- 
son factors: 

i.   Mental  Requirements 
l.  Skill  Requirements 

3.  Physical  Requirements 

4.  Responsibilities 

v   Working  Conditions 
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Supervisors  approved  all  job  specifications  before  they  were  used  in  evaluation 
work. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  skill  required  for  two  jobs  one  needed  but  to  place 
the  skill  columns  of  two  specifications  side  by  side  for  comparison,  a  very  easy  thing 
to  do.  Similarly,  comparisons  of  jobs  could  be  made  according  to  any  of  the  other 
factors.  However,  it  would  be  a  very  cumbersome  task  to  compare  all  jobs,  two  at 
a  time,  by  each  factor.  Hence,  as  is  customary  under  the  factor  comparison  method 
of  job  evaluation,  a  key  job  comparison  scale  was  prepared. 

Another  reason  for  the  key  job  comparison  scale  is  that  some  method  of  ap- 
plying wage  rates  to  job  relativities  is  needed.  Mere  comparisons  among  jobs  would 
not  indicate  the  values  of  particular  amounts  of  responsibilitv.  or  of  skill,  or  of 
physical  effort,  etc. 

Key  Jobs  Compared 

IN  m  \king  such  a  comparison  scale,  the  problem  is  to  select  a  few  representative 
jobs  which  are  in  proper  relation  to  the  average  of  all  and  to  appraise  each  factor 
of  each  selected  job.  Other  jobs  can  then  be  compared,  one  factor  at  a  time,  against 
this  scale  (see  Figure  z). 

Committee  of  Five  Set  Up 

Some  jobs  obviouslv  were  unsuited  for  possible  inclusion  in  such  a  scale.  After 
considerable  analysis  and  discussion,  some  twenty-five  were  selected  as  possible 
key  jobs.  A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  two  department  heads,  a  rate  engineer, 
a  time  study  engineer,  and  a  consulting  management  engineer  then  proceeded  to 
rank  these  twenty-five  jobs,  first,  as  to  mental  effort,  secondly  as  to  skill,  then  as  to 
physical  effort,  responsibility  and  working  conditions,  putting  in  first  rank  the  one 
of  the  twenty-five  jobs  which  in  their  judgments  required  the  greatest  degree  of  the 
factor  under  consideration.  The  rankings  of  the  different  committee  members  were 
averaged,  after  comparisons  had  been  made  and  members  had  been  given  opportunity 
to  change  their  rankings  following  discussion. 

After  average  rankings  had  been  computed,  each  member  of  the  committee 
determined  what  portion  of  the  present  rate  for  each  job  he  considered  was  being 
paid  for  each  factor.  Thus,  for  a  common  labor  job  which  is  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  40c  per  hour,  a  member  might  make  an  apportionment  as  follows: 

Mental  effort 

Skill 

Physical  effort 

Responsibility 

Working  conditions 

Total 


The  ratings  of  the  members  for  each  factor  were  then  averaged. 
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Next,  comparison  was  made  between  the  position  of  a  job  in  each  factor  on  the 
ranking  sheet  and  the  position  of  the  same  job  in  each  factor  on  the  money  value 
apportionment.  Obviously,  the  job  which  ranked  highest  in  skill  should  also  be 
the  job  tor  which  the  committee  apportioned  the  highest  money  value  for  skill, 
the  one  which  ranked  second  should  be  the  one  to  which  the  second  highest  amount 
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of  money  was  apportioned,  and  the  one  which  ranked  lowest  should  also  be  lowest 
in  money  value  for  that  factor. 

However,  it  was  found  that  some  jobs  carried  rates  too  large  to  permit  a  spread 
which  would  place  them  in  proper  rank,  others  were  being  paid  too  little.  Jobs 
with  rates  which  resulted  in  the  greatest  discrepancies  between  factor  rank  and  rat- 
ing were  eliminated  and  the  process  was  repeated  with  the  remaining  ones.  At 
last  ten  jobs  remained,  each  of  them  with  factor  money  values  corresponding  to  its 
rank  positions  for  the  five  factors.  These  ten  were  listed  on  the  job  factor  compari- 
son scale  in  the  style  shown  in  Figure  z.  This  scale  became  the  measuring  stick  by 
means  of  which  the  different  factors  in  all  other  jobs  were  evaluated. 

Putting  the  Valve  on  Jobs 

The  work  of  evaluation  was  done  by  committees  consisting  of  the  rate  engineer, 
the  time  study  engineer,  a  consulting  management  engineer,  the  foreman  of  the 
department  concerned  and  an  hourly  rated  employee  who  was  selected  by  the 
employees.     The  three  engineers  sat  on  all  committees. 

To  evaluate  a  job,  each  member  of  the  committee  was  given  a  copy  of  the  scale 
and  specifications  for  all  the  jobs  on  it,  together  with  specifications  for  the  jobs  to 
be  rated.  After  reading  the  entire  specification  of  a  job  to  be  rated,  the  member 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  items  in  the  mental  effort  column.  He  considered 
whether  the  mental  requirements  were  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than  those  of 
a  tour  boss,  5  department  foreman,  paper  machine  tender,  D  machine  operator  or 
other  job  on  the  scale.  He  might  decide  that  the  mental  requirements  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  D.  machine  set-up  man  and,  therefore,  he  would  rate  the  job  at 
19^  for  mental  effort. 

From  five  to  ten  jobs  were  rated  in  each  factor  before  consideration  was  given 
to  the  other  factors.  Skill,  Physical  Effort,  Responsibility,  and  Working  Condi- 
tions were  rated  in  the  same  manner  as  Mental  Effort.  Each  member  submitted 
his  rating  for  entry  on  a  blackboard.  He  was  given  opportunity  to  explain  reasons 
for  his  rating,  and  to  change  his  rating  if  discussion  showed  him  that  he  should. 
The  ratings  of  the  five  members  were  finally  averaged  for  each  factor,  and  the  five 
averages  totaled  to  get  the  evaluated  rate  for  the  job. 

The  evaluated  rate  might  be  higher  than,  equal  to,  or  lower  than  the  present 
rate.  Theoretically,  there  should  be  about  as  many  jobs  which  evaluate  higher  than 
current  rates  as  those  which  evaluate  lower.  Actually,  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age of  all  rates  after  evaluation,  varied  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  from  the 
average  before  the  evaluation  work  was  done. 

Adjusting  Pay  Rates 

The  company  decided  to  give  immediate  effect  to  all  increases.     Employees  al- 
ready receiving  more  than  the  evaluated  rates  for  their  jobs  were  to  continue  at 
the  higher  rates  until  normal  labor  turnover,  transfers,  and  promotions  gradually 
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took  c  .mini      I  valuatcd  rates  which  were  lower  than  curreni  rates 

is  to  new  employees,  or  to  those  transferred  from  other  jobs. 
No  cmplo)  ec  was  made  to  suffer  a  decrease  in  earnings  .is  .1  result  ol  the  job  cvalua 
non.  This  polio  resulted  in  a  small  immediate  increase  in  payroll,  most  of  which 
should  be  eliminated  in  the  course  ol  two  01  three  pears  The  management  believed 
that  the  employee  good  will,  whuh  would  result  from  such  .1  policy,  would  more 
than  warrant  the  small  temporar)   increasi    in  the  payroll 

Results  Secured 

Tin    results  ot   the  10b  evaluation  work  secured   by  this  manufacturer  can  he 
summarized  as  follows 

1  Stabilized  labor  costs  By  avoiding  the  repeated  pressure  ot  employees  for 
rate  increases,  the  compan)  not  only  avoids  higher  labor  tosts,  but  it  also  avoids 
the  discontent  incident  to  an  unsystematized  method  of  rate  handling. 

1  Job  descriptions.  These  can  be  used  for  improvement  of  selection,  tor  build- 
og  specific  training  programs,  and  for  the  compilation  of  practical  pre-employment 

ile       This  consists  of   the  ke\   jobs  analyzed  by  factors  as 

shown  in  Figure  1,  and  may  be  used  to  settle  any  rate  disputes  and  to  establish  hourly 
'   ir  new   jobs.      It  will  also  be  used  to  establish  base  hourly  rates  for  piece  work 

jobs 

4.  Satisfied  employees.  Employees  have  the  satisfaction  which  grows  out  of 
knowledge  of  how  the  work  was  done,  that  some  ot  their  own  number  sat  in  the 
deliberations,  and  had  as  much  part  in  setting  the  rates  as  did  anyone  of  the  other 
members  ot  the  evaluation  committees.  They  feel  that  each  job  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  compared  with  the  key  jobs  in  a  way  that  assures  fairness  to  all. 


Which  is  Most  Significant?  Conclusive  Answers 
to  Specific  Questions  about  Wage  Setting,  etc., 
or  a  Development  in  the  Understanding  of  Hu- 
man Situations  which  Would  Help  to  Improve 
Relations  and  to  Resolve  the  Problems  Arising 
in  Them? 


Psychology  and 
Management 


By   Wallace  H.  Wulfeck 

The  Psychological  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  a  recent  monograph  "Propaganda  for  Democracy,"  Paul  Garrett  of  General 
Motors  points  out  that  "The  times  in  which  we  live  might  well  be  called  davs 
of  The  Great  Indecision.  Never  have  so  many  emotional  currents  tugged  at  mass 
sympathies,  or  so  many  tides  in  conflict  been  loosed  to  sweep  away  judgments. 
Never  have  there  been  such  deliberate  pressures  upon  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals." 

Management  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  it  that  technological  problems,  while 
they  still  exist,  are  secondary.  The  primary  problem  of  industry,  politics  and  world 
economy  is  a  problem  of  human  relations.  Moreover,  industry  and  management 
need  no  seer  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  behavior  of  man  is  the  nub  of  the  matter. 

Are  there  Laws  of  Behaviors' 

What  are  the  psychological  foundations  of  management?  They  must  be  the 
laws  of  human  behavior.  They  are  found,  in  the  dynamics,  the  energies  and 
the  satisfactions  of  the  workers  who  comprise  an  organization,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  served  by  that  organization. 

(By  workers  is  meant  all  employees  whose  cooperation  is  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful operation,  including  the  executives  themselves.  By  the  public  we  mean  actual 
and  potential  customers,  actual  and  potential  stockholders,  actual  and  potential 
voters,  and  any  one  whose  goodwill  might  help  or  whose  ill-will  might  harm  a 
company.) 

The  staff  of  an  armv  can  enforce  cooperation  on  the  grounds  of  patriotism  and 
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cable  and  lasting  social  expression  oi  human  nature  which  should  not  be  resisted, 

or  is  it  .1  social  phenomenon  oi  specific   bui  cemporar)  significance?     Is  it  a  cultural 

n  or  onh  a  useful  expedient?    Conflicting  personal  opinions  and  often  force 

tion,  without  adequate  knowledgi  oi  research  to  guide  decisions. 

Does  the  public  resentmeni  aroused  b) 

high  salaries  represent  .1  true  measure  oi  the  value  placed  In  the  public  on  the  sen  u^ 

ot  management?     In  what  terms  and  upon  what   terms  do  most  people  evaluate 

industrial  leadership? 

Industr)  and  managers  of  industr)  are  largel)  responsible  for  the 
financing  and  often  the  development  oi  education,  especiall)  the  higher  forms  of 
education.  Docs  this  education  reflect  .1  sound  conception  oi  human  nature?  The 
studies  oi  m.un  psychologists  lead  to  the  conclusion  thai  it  does  not .  But,  before 
.inv  final  answers  are  given,  the  problems  must  be  submitted  to  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion. What  kind  oi  education  can  management  or  should  management  support? 
nentarj  Economics  Management  hascome  to  the  conclusion  that  workers 
and  the  public  should  be  educated  in  the  clciiicntarv  tacts  of  economics.  If  our 
elaborate  plan  for  free  education  has  not  already  done  this,  what  hope  is  there  in 
the  efforts  of  management  unless  conceived  on  a  sounder  concept  of  human  nature 
than  that  of  the  schools? 

More  Psychological  Research  Needed 

Public    km  vi  ions.     The  current  panacea  of  a   Public  Relations  program,  and  a 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  reflects  the  need  for  more  research  into  thepsychol- 
I  human  relationships.     Public  relations  activities  can  do  no  more  than  reflect 
private  relations.      The  mere  appointment  of  a  public  relations  counsel  or  director 
is  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  public  relations 

It  may  be.  however,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  acknowledging  the  need  for 
specialized  research  into  the  dynamics  oi  human  relationships.  Ir  may  be  a  step 
toward  the  discovery  of  public  relations  in  terms  of  its  living  elements,  namely,  the 
attitude  of  every  manager  toward  his  subordinates,  of  ever)  supervisor  toward  his 
workers,  of  every  worker  toward  the  public. 

These  are  but  a  tew  of  the  Ileitis  in  which  decisions  have  been  and  are  being 
made  in  the  absence  of  adequate  research  to  guide  them. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett  Quoted 

FRANK  B.  JEWETT,  President  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  discussing 
"Research  in  Industry"  points  out  that:  "The  principal  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  world  of  the  past  one  hundred  fifty  \  ears  from  the  ages  of  human  history 
which  preceded  has  been  the  wide-Spread  acceptance  of  the  so-called  scientific 
method  as  the  best,  most  powerful  and  most  expeditious  means  of  exploring  the 
unknown,  and  the  results  that  have  followed  that  acceptance.     Fundamentally  it 
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is  nothing  but  an  idea— the  concept  that  the  surest  way  to  test  a  hypothesis  is  to 
subject  it  to  a  succession  of  simple  controlled  experiments,  each  of  which  can  be 
repeated  at  will,  and  to  be  guided  rigorously  by  the  result.  To  be  successful  its 
votaries  must  observe  strict  intellectual  honesty.  Recent  history  shows  that  in  this 
concept  man  has  hit  upon  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  powerful  tools  for  change 
ever  created." 

But  nowhere  in  his  brilliant  presentation  docs  he  so  much  as  infer  that  the 
scientific  method  can  and  should  be  applied  to  men  in  industry. 

Scientific  psychology  (not  psychoanalysis  or  psychiatry  which  arc  separate 
clinical  disciplines),  those  men  who,  by  the  application  of  the  scientific  method,  arc 
developing  a  science  of  man  has  made  surprising  progress  in  two  directions.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  developed  certain  empirical,  i.e.  observed,  laws  of  individual  human 
behavior,  and  methods  for  controlled  study  of  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  devised  new  and  important  methods  for  the  study  and  prediction  of  group 
behavior,  attitudes  and  opinions. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  progress  has  been  that  the  work  has  largely  been 
confined  to  the  college  laboratories,  with  few  resources  and  little  encouragement  to 
push  it. 

Men  Who  Have  Applied  Psychology 

Only  a  few  men  have  had  the  courage  and  conviction  to  apply  these  new  tech- 
niques to  the  problems  of  industry  and  politics.  Among  them,  such  men  as 
Hcnrv  C.  Link,  George  Gallup,  Walter  V.  Bingham,  Elton  Mayo,  Charles  S.  Slo- 
combe  and  Elliot  Dunlap  Smith. 

Scientific  men  devoted  to  "pure  science"  have  always  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  "applied  worker,"  while  industry  has  felt  the  psychologist  "professor" 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  point  of  view  and  problems  of  management  and 
industry. 

For  the  most  part,  the  last  accusation  is  true.  But,  the  complete  ignorance 
of  industry  of  a  mature  psychologist,  at  the  time  when  he  might  begin  to  tackle  an 
industrial  problem,  does  not  militate  against  his  usefulness  to  industry. 

For  he  brings  to  the  solution  of  say,  a  labor  relations  problem,  a  knowledge  of 
quite  a  few  laws  of  human  beha\rior,  which  apply  to  all  humans,  whether  in  factories 
or  the  wilds  of  darkest  Africa.  The  industrial  men,  with  whom  he  works  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  can  supply  all  the  necessary  industrial  information. 

Hoiv  Problems  Are  Solved 

It  is  the  addition  of  the  psychologists  knowledge,  to  that  of  the  industrial  men. 
which  can  bring  about  the  solution  of  problems,  which  industrialists  alone  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  solve. 

Moreover,   management,   while  it   has   shown   some  impatience  at   the   time- 
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consuming  application  ol  the  scientific  method  to  physical  research,  has  often  been 
downright  intolerant  oi  the  time  and  monej  necessar)  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
human  res 

It  is  unfortunate,  for  both  industr)  and  psychology,  that  the  psychologist  in 
industn  has  largely  been  restricted  to  the  job  ol  developing  tools  and  programs  for 
the  selection  and  placement  oi  personnel  Perhaps  it  has  been  the  psychologist's 
fault  rh.it  he  has  not  had  opportunit)  to  work  in  the  wider  areas  of  industrial  inter 
action.  In  so  l.tr  .is  it  has  been  his  la  nit  he  has  la  i  led  to  serve  both  men  and  manage- 
ment and  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  science 

Psycholog)  is  a  recent  science,  but  there  is  a  growing  number  of  executives 
whose  minds  are  open  to  the  possibilities  ol  psychological  research,  who  encourage 
and  initiate  such  research,  who  coordinate  its  results,  and  v\  ho  aci  as  the  ambassa- 
dors of  such  research  to  the  other  members  of  their  organization.  It  is  through  such 
men.  and  their  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  applying  psychological  principles 
to  practical  problems,  that  the  foundations  ol  management  will  come  to  be  better 
understood. 

Con  trusts  Old  and  Sew  Views 

Tin  si  executives  are  quite  different  from  those  industrial  giants  of  the  past  who, 
by  sheer  conviction  and  power,  established  their  personal  philosophies  of  man- 
agement with  conspicuous  success.  These  giants  were  bent  on  proving  their  own 
beliefs  about  human  nature  and  did  temporarily.  The  executives  I  speak  of  as 
modern  executives  are  interested  in  discovering  those  forces  which  will  enable  their 
fellow  executives,  and  management  generally,  to  build  on  the  enduring  elements 
in  human  nature,  tor  the  benefit  of  society  at  large. 

These  are  the  executives  to  whom  psychology  must  look  for  encouragement  and 
for  guidance,  if  our  civilization  is  to  bring  to  fruition  its  promising  contributions 
to  the  understanding  of  human  nature. 


Good  Lighting  Involves,  the  Proper  Amount 
and  its  Proper  Distribution  to  Ensure  Absence 
of  Glare,  Troublesome  Shadows  and  Dark  Sur- 
roundings. Good  Vision  Invokes  Good  Light- 
ing, Adjustable  to  the  Work  and  the  Individual, 
and  Correction  of  Eve  Defects 


Work  and  Its 
Illumination  I 


By  C.   E.   Ferree  and  G.   Rand 

Research  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Optics, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

We  have  conducted  experiments  and  research  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  on  the  best  working  conditions  for  the  eye.  Results  of  these  re- 
searches have  been  printed  in  various  papers,  more  than  seventy-five  in 
all.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  bring  together  briefly  in  an  easily  compre- 
hended and  conveniently  accessible  form  some  of  our  more  important  and  practi- 
cally significant  results  and  conclusions. 

Important  conditions  for  the  safe  and  comfortable  use  of  the  eye  include  those 
pertaining  both  to  work  and  to  its  illumination. 

Illumination  of  Work 

With  respect  to  the  illumination  of  work  we  have  found  the  best  conditions 
to  be  given  by  daylight  or  artificial  light,  closely  approximating  daylight, 
in  color  and  composition,  and  as  closely  as  possible  in  diffuseness.  Other  topics 
to  be  considered  are:  distribution  or  placement  of  light  and  brightness,  intensity  of 
light,  relation  between  intensity  of  light  and  strength  of  reading  glasses,  glare, 
evenness  of  illumination  and  the  mixture  of  artificial  light  and  daylight. 

Color  and  Composition  of  Light 

Many  of  the  so-called  artificial  daylights  are  of  more  harm  than  benefit  to  the 
eye.     In  the  selection  of  an  artificial  daylight  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  light  obtained  has  a  proportion  of  wave-lengths,  wrell  balanced  with  respect  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  eye,  such  as  is  found  in  natural  daylight.     A  close  ap- 
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proximacion  to  natural  daylight  in  this  respect  is  Mazda  light  filtered  through  the 
two  types  of  glass  furnished  b)  the  Macbeth  Daylighting  Companj  Daylighi 
.ind  W  blue   glass  .an   be    used   to  advantage  as  a   filter  for 

ight. 

mination  with  the  spectrophotometer  the  blue  bulb  of  commerce  shows 
i  ess  >>t  light  m  the  region  of  the  green  in  the  spectrum.  Also,  the  t;lass  used 
in  making  this  bulb  is  not  carefull)  standardized;  thai  is.  it  is  variable  in  its  filtering 
properties.  Tests  made  b)  usfoi  ocular  fatigue  and  discomfort  with  this  lamp  gave 
poorer  results  than  those  made  with  unfiltered  Mazda  light  Such  tests,  so  far  as 
we  know  .  have  not  as  yet  been  made  with  various  synthetic  daylights. 

Maximum   Visibility  in  Daylight 

Daylight,  too.  because  it  best  brings  out  tlienatur.il  brightness  and  coloi  differ 
ence  between  objects  gives  to  the  eye  its  highest  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween objects  and  between  objects  .iwd  their  background;  in  other  words,  it  gives 
to  objects  their  maximum  visibility.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  discrimination 
of  black  on  white,  the  task  presented  by  reading  the  ordinary  printed  or  written 
The  light  selected  for  the  illumination  of  the  work,  if  not  daylight,  should 
be  as  tree  as  possible  from  color  and  should  approximate  daylight  as  closely  as 
possible  m  composition.  Of  the  colored  lights,  when  equalized  in  brightness  and 
saturation,  we  have  found  by  tests  of  visibility,  speed  of  discrimination,  power  to 
sustain  clear  seeing,  and  tendenc)  to  produce  ocular  fatigue  and  discomfort,  that  the 
,-ults  in  all  these  respects  are  gh  en  by  yellow.  -  The  tests  were  made  with 
both  mixed  and  spectrum  lights.  It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  light  unbalanced  toward  any  color  when  used  to  illuminate  the  work  is  a  detri- 
ment, not  a  help  to  the  eye. 

In  case  of  some  eyes  even  the  amount  of  color  present  in  Mazda  light  is  fatiguing 
and  uncomfortable  to  the  extent  of  rendering  night  work  practically  impossible. 
In  these  cases  we  have  found  that  Mazda  light,  properly  corrected  for  color  and 
properly  diffused,  has  restored  the  possibility  of  night  work,  and  has  been  almost 
if  not  quite  as  comfortable  as  daylight.  In  most  eyes  this  extreme  intolerance  for 
colored  light  is  not  present  at  medium  intensities.  In  all  eyes,  so  tar  as  we  know,  a 
clearlv  marked  intolerance  for  colored  light  becomes  manifest  at  the  higher  intensi- 
ties in  the  form  of  an  increased  susceptibility  to  glare. 

Diffuseness  of  Light 

of  light  is  very  important  to  satisfactorj  visibility.  That  is,  if  the 
light  is  not  well  diffused  all  points  in  theobject  are  not  adequately  illuminated, 
and  so  cannot  be  clearlv  represented  in  the  image  that  is  formed  on  the  retina.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  difference  in  the  illumination  given  b\  daylight  and  artificial 
light  is  in  the  diffuseness  of  the  light.      The  high  diffuseness  of  daylight  gi 
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objects  much  greater  visibility,  and  has  much  less  tendency  to  produce  glare.  The 
superior  illuminating  value  of  north  skylight  has  Jong  been  recognized.  Its  white- 
ness and  maximal  difFuseness  give  to  objects  high  visibility  and  their  natural  color 
and  brightness  difference.  Its  comforting  soilness  is  also  due  to  its  high  degree  of 
difFuseness,  consequent  freedom  from  glare  and  to  its  tempered  intensity.  Jn  the 
production  of  illumination  effects  lighting  experts  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
full  significance  of  diffusion,  and  to  put  into  practice  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  adequate  diffusing  means.  In  fact  in  the  present  race  for  high  intensi- 
ties adequate  difFuseness  of  light  is  being  more  and  more  overlooked  and  sacrificed 
On  both  counts,  the  use  of  excessive  intensities  and  poor  diffusion  of  light,  great 
harm  is  being  done  to  the  eye. 

Distribution  of  Light  and  Brightness 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  eye  discomfort  and  eye  fatigue  is  the  presence  of 
high  brightnesses  in  the  field  of  view.3  High  brightnesses  are  most  often  due 
to  the  light  source,  the  lighting  fixture  and  the  immediate  surroundings.  In  the 
lighting  of  a  room  high  brightnesses  need  never  be  and  should  never  be  tolerated. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  elimination  of  high  brightnesses  there  is  the  further 
important  question  of  the  optimum  placement  of  medium  and  lower  brightnesses. 
This  is  still  an  outstanding  problem  even  in  modern  lighting. 

The  problem  of  the  placement  of  light  and  brightness  has  been  created  with  the 
devising  of  lamp  shades  for  shielding  the  eye  from  glare,  and  later  giving  these 
shades  a  reflecting  lining  to  conserve  and  direct  the  light.  When  the  opening  of  the 
reflector  is  turned  down  (direct  lighting),  the  light  is  directed  towards  the  plane 
of  work,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  left  dark  or  very  poorly  illuminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  turned  up  (indirect  lighting),  the  light  is  directed  to  the 
ceiling,  and  from  there  reflected  to  other  parts  of  the  room. 

This  results  in  a  disproportionately  high  brightness  of  ceiling,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly low  intensity  of  light  on  the  plane  of  work.  Relief  from  the  glare  of  the 
opening  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  bad  and  inefficient  placement  of  the  light.  As  a 
compromise  between  these  extremes  in  the  placement  of  light,  recourse  is  made  to 
inverted  translucent  bowls  or  housings,  which  reflect  part  of  the  light  to  the  ceiling, 
and  transmit  part  laterally  and  downward  (semi-indirect  lighting),  to  opaque  hous- 
ings and  reflectors,  which  direct  part  of  the  light  upward  and  allow  part  to  pass 
downward  (direct-indirect  lighting),  and  to  diffusing  globes.  While  these  units 
give  a  better  placement  of  light  than  either  totally  direct  or  totally  indirect  units, 
the  protection  afforded  against  glare  is  far  from  adequate. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  lighting  fixtures  has  been  the  use  of  baffles, 

in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  minimum  of  interference  to  the  distribution  of  light 

from  the  source,  and  the  maximum  of  protection  against  glare.     Glare  baffles, 

as  originally  devised  and  described  by  us,  may  be  defined  as  a  plurality  of  non- 
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reflecting  light  shades  oi  suitable  size  and  shape,  having  themselves  a  negligible 
brightness,  which  arc  so  worked  into  the  design  oi  the  fixture,  or  housing  of  the 
0  completel)  shield  the  eye  from  the  glare  ol  th<  lamp  itself,  and 
all  auxiliary  reflecting  surfaces  and,  in  case  oi  general  illumination,  to  give  such  wide 
and  uniform  distribution  ol  light  .is  to  eliminate  entirel)  .ill  high  and  uneven  bright 
on  \\ .ills  .ind  ceiling.  This  development  has  been  disc ussed  in  former  papers. 
With  the  use  oi  these  baffles  in  connection  \\  ith  .1  direct-indirect  i\  pe  oi  unit  and  in 
other  \\.i\s.  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  placement  oi  light  and  brightness  and  at 
the  same  time  completely  shield  the  e)  e  from  glare 

Best  Place  for  Light 

n  our  judgment  and  experience  the  most  favorable  placement  of  light  and  bright- 
•  1-  to  have  the  maximum  on  the  plane  of  work,  and  with  respect  to  walls  and 
ceiling,  at  least  in  rooms  oi  moderate  height,  to  have  it  near  the  level  of  the  ej  es  oi 
the  worker,  with  an  even  jnd  gradual  decrease  upw  ards  and  downwards,  thus  giving 
the  upper  walls  and  ceiling,  for  example,  less  than  maxima]  brightness.  The  use 
of  baffles  makes  n  more  nearly  possible  to  design  fixtures  that  will  accomplish  this 
effect. 

An  important  feature  in  the  further  development  ol  lighting  is  a  provision  in  the 
unit  itself  of  a  means  tor  var\  ing  placement  of  light  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual situation.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  good  lighting  effects,  at  present, 
is  the  lack  of  flexibility  and  variety  in  respect  to  placement  of  light.  The  units  of 
stock  or  standard  type  differ  rather  widely  among  themselves  in  this  respect. 

Thus  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  adapt  the  units,  that  are  available  to  such  situa- 
tions as  are  presented  by  different  si/es  and  shapes  of  room,  heights  of  ceiling, 
characteristics  of  walls  and  ceiling  with  respect  to  contour  and  surfacing,  purposes 
for  which  the  room  or  enclosure  are  to  he  used,  etc. 

This  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  by  using  units  of  special  design  and  more  than 
one  type,  located  to  give  the  placement  of  light  and  brightness  desired.  It  would 
seem  that  the  better  way  would  be,  as  indicated  above,  to  provide  in  the  unit  itself 
means  for  varying  the  placement  of  light.  Such  units  have  been  devised  by  us  for 
both  general  and  local  lighting.  As  vet  none  of  these  has  been  described  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  those  devised  for  local  lighting. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  and  placement  of  light  and  brightness  it 
may  be  noted  that  light  or  illumination  carries  (he  idea  of  affecting  visibility,  while 
brightness  carries  the  idea  of  glare,  particularly  harmful  glare.  The  effect  on  visi- 
bility applies  especially  to  the  working  plane  and  the  objects  that  have  to  be  seen. 
Brightness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  especiall)  important  with  regard  to  walls  and 
ceilings  where  visibility  is  not  the  major  effect  to  be  achieved  but  the  avoidance  of 
glare,  the  annoying  and  disagreeable  effects  of  unevenness  of  brightness  and  extreme- 
contrasts,  brightness  unfavorably  placed,  etc. 
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With  respect  to  the  placement  of  brightness  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  very 
important  it  is  that  the  vanes  which  are  used  for  varying  the  placement  of  light 
and  brightness  should  be  made  separately  adjustable.     This  we  have  done  in  the 

construction  of  our  units. 

Loud  Lighting 

It  is  in  local  lighting,  however,  that  the  means  lor  varying  the  placement  of  light 
and  brightness  have  their  greatest  possibilities.  Here  it  is  easier  to  place  the  light 
where  it  is  wanted  and  with  better  effect.  One  very  important  effect  is  that  it  is 
possible,  in  the  designing  of  local  lighting  units,  practically  to  eliminate  glare  from 
the  working  surface  without  undue  loss  of  luminous  efficiency,  by  combining  in  the 
construction  of  the  housing  an  intensity  control,  and  a  means  for  varying  the  direc- 
tion and  placement  of  light  on  the  work.  These  effects  have  been  accomplished 
by  us  in  a  bed  reading  lamp,"'  a  desk  or  table  lamp,  and  a  floorstand  lamp. 

Intensity  of  Light 

The  optimum  intensity  of  light  varies  widely  for  different  people;  also  it  varies 
with  the  kind  of  light  used,  the  range  of  toleration  for  intensity  of  light  being 
much  greater  for  daylight  than  for  artificial  light.  If  too  little  light  is  used  low 
visibility  results,  and  if  too  much  is  used  the  excessively  harmful  effects  of  glare 
are  experienced. 

In  tests  on  550  people,  100  of  each  decade  age  group  from  10  to  60  years  and  50 
above  60  years,  we  have  determined  the  amount  of  light  preferred  for  reading  10- 
point  type,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  intensity  for  comfortable  reading,  and  the 
range  of  amount  of  light  that  could  be  used  with  comfort.  The  cases  included  high 
school,  normal  school  and  college  students  and  faculty,  industrial  and  clerical 
workers,  nonpathologic  clinic  patients,  visitors  to  the  laboratory,  etc.  In  taking 
the  test  the  subject  wore  the  glasses  usually  used  for  reading.  No  special  attempt 
was  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  distance  correction  and  the  strength  of  reading 
glasses  worn  because  it  was  thought  that  in  this  way  a  better  sampling  of  the 
population  could  be  made  with  respect  to  its  actual  working  conditions.  Space 
will  be  taken  here  for  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  results . 

The  Preferred  Amount  of  Light 

The  tests  showed  that  around  70  percent  of  those  tested  preferred  less  than  15 
foot-candles  (ft-c)  for  reading  10-point  type  and  50  percent  less  than  ti.3  ft-c. 
Forty-eight  percent  preferred  between  7  and  u  ft-c  inclusive.  There  is  a  wide 
variation  of  preferred  foot-candles  for  each  decade  age  group  and  for  the  group  as  a 
whole.  A  few  people  preferred  a  very  low  intensity,  5  percent  preferring  less  than 
4.9  ft-c.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  preferred  intensity  was  as  low  as  1  ft-c  and  the 
upper  limit  for  comfortable  reading  as  low  as  i.5  ft-c.  In  certain  others  the  pre- 
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I  intensity  was  1.5  ft-c  and  the  upper  limit  3  fi  es  were  not  confined 

to  any  particular  age  group  However,  they  do  occur  most  frequently  between  35 
and  v   J 

\  Kw  people .  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  high  values  ranging  from  2.0  to  .iU>\  e 
5  percent  of  the  group  preferring  more  than  j6  5  li  (  The  cases  preferring 
high  amounts  of  light  also  were  distributed  in  all  age  groups,  but  occurred  least 
frequently  between  2.0  and  jo  years  The  wide  individual  variation  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  light  preferred  for  reading,  even  for  .1  single  year  age  group,  is  .1 
most  outstanding  and  important  characteristic  of  the  results  obtained,  more  out- 
standing and  important,  for  example,  than  any  general  trend  or  group  variation. 
Indeed  so  strongly  marked  is  this  result  that  light  prescribing  by  individual  or 
group  testing  should  be  considered  a  requirement  of  hygienic  lighting  and  the  sate 
and  comfortable  use  of  the  e)  e.  With  our  variable  illuminator  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment the  test  can  K  made  ver)  easilj  and  requires  but  little  time. 

.This  instrument  is  described  in  "Lamp  for  the  Determination  and  Meas 
urement  of  the  Preferred  Intensity  of  Light  tor  Reading  and  for  Other  Work," 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1934,  Vol.  n,  .  4s  59;  "Examination  and 
Care  of  the  Eye  ii    I  ghting,"  ibid,  [937,  Vol.  17,  IT-  7*s   io3;and 

"Prescribing  Light.  An  Important  Factor  in  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the 
Eye,"  British  J.  Ophthal.,  1938,  Vol.  11,  pp.  641  669.  It  may  he  obtained 
from  the  American  Optical  Company  and  E.  B.  Meyorowitz  Surgical  Instru- 
ments Comp.ii 

Individual  Picks  His  Own  Light 

as  \  still  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  regulating  intensity  to  suit 
A.  the  needs  of  the  individual,  we  have  devised  lighting  units  provided  with  a 
simple  mechanical  means  of  varying  intensity  from  high  to  low  without  changing 
the  color  and  composition  of  the  light  or  the  location,  size  or  shape  of  the  illumi- 
nated area.  These  units  again  comprise  a  desk  and  table  lamp,  a  floorstand  reading 
lamp  and  a  bed  reading  lamp.  With  them  by  turning  a  knob  the  individual  can  set 
the  intensity  at  just  the  value  he  may  prefer  at  any  time  and  for  any  kind  of  work. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  the  problem  of  regulating 
intensity,  to  suit  the  individual  case  and  situation,  can  be  handled  with  a  result 
that  is  really  completely  satisfactory 

Young  Eyes 

TBE  following  additional   points  may   be  briefly   noted:  From    10  to   10  years  a 
tendency  is  shown  to  prefer  more  light  than  might  be  expected  in  young  eves, 
more  for  example  than  is  preferred  from  2.0  to  30  years.      Possible  reasons  for  this 
are  the  characteristically  lower  sensitivity  to  glare  in  eves  in  this  age  group  and 
the  generally  poorer  refractive  correction  that  is  found.     Also  the  high  mobility 
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of  the  pupil  of  die  young  eye  has  an  effect;  hut  rhis  effect  in  relation  to  the  point 
under  consideration  is  too  complicated  to  he  discussed  here. 

Above  35  years  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  prefer  more  light  tor  reading  than 
below  ^5  years.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the  group  of  developing 
preshyopes  (35  to  50  years).  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  group  the 
eves  are  changing  in  their  refractive  condition  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  working  life,  so  rapidlv  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  continuously 
properly  corrected;  and  a  poorly  corrected  eve,  because  of  the  blurred  images  that 
are  formed  on  the  retina,  requires  more  light  for  the  discrimination  of  its  detail 
than  a  properly  corrected  eye.  Also  the  increased  amount  of  light  narrows  the 
pupil  which  in  turn  helps  to  clear  up  the  image. 

Older  Eyes 

owever,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  developing  presbyopes  preferred 
very  small  amounts  of  light.  This  is  probably  caused  by  an  undue  prevalence 
of  an  irritable  condition  of  the  eyes  due  to  the  poor  refractive  condition.  Also 
during  this  period  a  great  deal  of  strain  is  caused  by  the  rapidly  growing  disturbance 
in  the  relationship  between  accommodation  and  convergence,  and  by  other  changes 
and  conditions  due  to  the  beginning  of  old  age.  Until  a  toleration  or  adjustment 
is  acquired  for  these  disturbances,  as  occurs  in  more  established  presbyopia,  undue 
irritability  and  susceptibility  to  glare  are  experienced.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
some,  the  group  above  50  years  of  age  conforms  most  closely  to  the  total  group  as 
to  distribution  of  amount  of  light  preferred  for  reading.  However,  it  should  he 
remembered  that  in  this  group  the  eye  presumably  has  its  refractive  errors  well 
corrected  and  has  acquired  an  adjustment  and  toleration  for  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  development  of  presbvopia 

Less  Benefit  Thru  More  Light 

In  connection  with  the  old  eye  it  is  a  point  of  interest,  too,  that  while  it  needs 
more  light  as  an  aid  to  vision,  it  receives  less  benefit  to  vision  through  increase  of 
intensity  of  light  than  the  young  or  middle-aged  eye.  In  explanation  of  this  the 
following  are  some  of  the  possible  suggestions,  (a)  The  old  eye  has  a  character- 
istically small  and  less  mobile  pupil  than  the  young  eye.  It  therefore  does  not  get 
as  much  increase  in  focusing  action  through  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  caused  by 
increase  of  intensity  of  light,  as  does  the  young  eye.  (b)  The  retina  of  the  old  eye 
has  more  lag  or  inertia  in  its  increase  in  response  to  increase  of  intensity  of  light  than 
that  of  the  young  eye;  also  its  physiological  limit  of  response  and  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  are  reached  at  a  lower  intensity  of  light,  (c)  The  growing  opacity 
of  the  media  of  the  old  eye  causes  more  and  more  scatter  of  light,  which  interferes 
with  the  power  to  form  clear  images  on  the  retina.  This  effect  increases  with  in- 
crease of  intensity  of  light.  In  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  a  cataract, 
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for  example,  it  often  becomes  so  extreme  as  co  render  the  use  oi  the  higher  intensities 
of  light  intolerable  and  blinding. 

/  ess  I  ight  for  I  urge  Pupils 

in  ki  is  a  decided  tendency  for  those  having  large  pupils  to  prefer  less  lighi     u 


t: 


-  those  having  small  pupils  to  prefer  more  light  than  the  group  as  a  whole,  \\  hile 
the  preference  ol  those  having  pupils  ol  medium  size  is  about  the  same  as  for  the 
group  as  a  w  hole  The  effee  i  is.  however,  perhaps  less  striking  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  relatn  e  amounts  ol  light  collee  ted  in  the  image  by  pupils  of  different 
01  :  j  ting  effect  of  the  clearness  of  imaging  given  by  a  small  pupil, 
and  the  unclearness  given  b)  a  large  pupil  must  be  remembered  An  example  of 
this  is  found  m  the  ver)  small  number  of  those  having  large  pupils,  who  preferred 
less  than  5  ft-c  of  light,  as  compared  with  those  having  pupils  of  medium  size. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  ol  size  ol  pupil  on  the  amount  ol  light  preferred  for 
reading,  and  on  the  upper  and  lower  limits  for  comfortable  reading,  our  results  show 
in  general  that  the  dominant  factor  in  this  effect,  on  the  upper  limit,  is  the  amount 
of  light  entering  the  eye;  on  the  lower  limit  it  is  the  focusing  action;  and  on  the 
preferred  amount  the  two  factors  are  present  in  more  balanced  proportion. 

I  pper  Limit  for  Comfortable  Reading 

Tin  results  showed  that  tor  around  70  percent  of  the  cases  the  upper  limit  of 
intensity  for  comfortable  reading  was  less  the  15  ft-C  and  for  50  percent  less  than 
1-1  ft-C.  As  in  case  of  the  preferred  amount,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  individual 
difference  in  the  upper  limit  for  comfortable  reading  \  tew  people  had  a  very  low- 
upper  limit.  lor  1  percent  it  was  less  than  5  ft  c,  for  s,  percent  less  than  7.5  ft-c 
and  for  [3  percent  less  than  10  ft-c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tew  had  a  high  upper 
limit.  For  14  percent  it  was  more  than  40  ft-c  and  tor  s  percent  more  than  65  ft-c. 
seven  percent  of  the  cases  had  an  upper  limit  between  10  and  10  ft-c. 
The  concentration  of  cases  between  10  and  zo  ft-c  was  most  pronounced  for  the 
10  to  30  year  group  '66  percent)  and  least  for  the  40  to  50  year  group  5 1  percent). 
In  the  group  of  developing  presbyopes  (35  to  50  years)  there  was  an  unusually  large- 
number  of  cases  who  had  very  low  upper  limits  of  intensity  tor  comfortable  reading. 
The  probable  reasons  for  the  irritability  or  intolerance  of  this  group  for  high  in- 
tensity of  light  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 

Loner  Limit  for  Comfortable  Redding 

AVERY  important  point  in  the  treatment  <>t  intensity  ot  light  is  to  know  the  range- 
over  which  comfortable  reading  is  possible  This  involves  a  determination 
tor  each  person  of  the  low-eras  well  as  the  upper  I  min  of  the  intensit)  of  light,  which 
can  be  used  with  comfort  by  the  eye.  This  determination,  as  noted  above,  was 
included  in  our  series  of  experiments  on  intensit)  of  light. 
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The  results  showed  that  79  percent  require  more  than  5  ft-c  for  comfortable  read- 
ing and  50  percent  more  than  7  ft-c;  also  that  50  percent  of  the  cases  require  between 
5  and  9  ft-c.  Tlie  range  of  individual  difference  expressed  in  fool  candles  is  in  this 
case  very  much  smaller  than  for  either  the  preferred  amount  or  the  upper  limit  for 
comfortable  reading.  However,  a  few  people  required  very  little  light.  5  percent 
less  than  1.4  ft-c;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  required  a  great  deal  of  light,  5  percent 
more  than  15  but  no  one  more  than  lo  ft-c.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
latter  cases  were  above  35  years  of  age.  The  few  in  the  younger  age  group  who 
required  these  higher  amounts  of  light  showed  by  test  poor  vision. 

Range  of  Light  for  Comfortable  Reading 

WiTti  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  range  of  amount  of  light  that  can  be  used 
with  comfort  in  reading,  nothing  will  be  said  here  for  the  individual  case, 
other  than  that  the  difference  between  individuals  is  again  very  great.  However, 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  range  for  the  group  can  be  had  from  the  middle 
values  respectively  of  the  lower  limit  for  comfortable  reading,  the  preferred  amount, 
and  the  upper  limit.     These  values  are  7.1,  1 1.3,  and  17. 1  ft-c. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  practical  reasons  for  studying  the  range  of 
intensity  for  comfortable  reading,  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which 
certain  of  the  more  commonly  recommended  foot-candles  fall  within  this  range. 
Results  will  be  given  here  only  for  the  total  group,  for  the  group  10-2.0  years  of  age 
because  it  is  most  nearly  representative  of  the  school  age  group,  and  for  the  groups 
below  and  above  35  years.     These  results  are  shown  below  in  tabular  form. 
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For  the  decade  groups  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  in  general  that  to  ft-c  falls  with- 
in the  range  for  comfortable  reading,  in  the  highest  percentage  of  cases  for  all  the 
groups  with  the  exception  of  40-50  vears,  in  which  case  15  ft-c  falls  within  this  range 
in  the  highest  percentage  of  cases. 

Intensity  of  Light  and  Strength  of  Reading  Glasses' 

Within  narrow  but  significant  limits,  intensity  of  light  sustains  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship to  the  strength  of  reading  glass  required  in  the  correction  of  pres- 
byopic eyes.  There  are  two  ways  of  aiding  the  presbyopic  eve  to  sec  its  ob]cct  at 
the  required  near  distance,  namely,  a  correcting  glass  and  intensitv  of  light.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  major  and  the  latter  a  minor  or  auxiliary  aid.     However,  the 
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election  of  either  can  not  be  made  without  refereno   to  the  other.     The  pre- 
h<  selection  ol  th<  optimum  combination  ol  intensit)   oi  light 
.;th  ol  glass 

ection  is  eas)   to  make  when  the  examiner  is  provided  with  th<   cus 
tomary  trial  le  ans  ol  \  ar)  ing  the  intensit  j  ol  light    sir  h  .is  our  Variable 

Illuminator  .  rh.u  is.  the  person  c  xamined  is  in  no  doubt  v\  hen  the  most  comfortable 
and  satisfactory  combination  is  attained  ll  for  some  reason  variable  intensity  of 
illumination  is  not  available  to  the  person  examined,  then  the  selection  oi  strength 
of  glass  should  be  made  for  the  intensit)  or  range  oi  intensities  he  is  compelled  to  use. 
Limiting  conditions  determining  the  se  lee  i  ion  oi  a  combination  arc  on  the  one 
hand  the  discomfort  produced  by  too  high  an  intensity  of  illumination  and  on  the 
other  the  disadvantages  ol  using  a  stronger  correcting  glass  than  is  needed.  Some 
oi  these  disadvantages  arc  the  greater  amount  oi  convergence  required  with  the 
stronger  class,  the  less  favorable  relation  between  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  the  undue  limitation  oi  the  range  "I  distance  over  which  the  work  can  he  dis- 
criminated. It  may  he  noted  here  too,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  presbyopia,  when 
the  retractive  condition  is  changing  rapidly,  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  all  the 
light  than  can  he  tolerated  with  comfort  in  that  by  so  doing  the  correcting  glasses 
will  not  have  to  be  changed  so  frequently. 

>:d  part  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  the  next  is  me  of  the  Pi  ksonnel  Journal. 
The  list  of  references  nil  I  be  included  tn  Part  II. 
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Personnel  Administration  has  Become  Increas- 
ingly Scientific  in  the  Last  Ten  Years,  without 
Correspondingly  Improving  Industrial  Relations. 
A  Suggested  Plan  that  Might  Provide  a  Closer 
Correlation  between  These  Two. 


Decentralize 
Personnel  Work 


By  W.  V.  Owex 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Personnel  managers  of  twenty  years  ago  were  selected  from  the  shop  on  a  basis 
of  "understanding  men."  When  top  management  felt  the  need  for  establish- 
ing contact  with  employees,  industrial  relations  departments  were  set  up  and 
the  task  of  managing  such  a  department  was  assigned  to  a  person  who  became  known 
as  the  personnel  manager.  Foremen  who  had  no  problems  of  discipline  provided 
suitable  raw  material  for  good  personnel  men.  A  promoted  ex-foreman  did  not 
pass  through  a  course  of  training;  he  merely  put  on  his  "Sunday  Suit"  on  Monday 
morning  and  took  his  post  in  an  improvised  office  as  personnel  manager. 

A  Man  Not  an  Office 

He  was  a  pioneer,  which  meant  that  he  was  forced  to  develop  his  own  methods. 
He  was  on  trial;  his  old  colleagues,  the  foremen,  were  sometimes  unwilling  to 
allow  interference  their  prerogatives  of  hiring  and  firing.  His  job  depended  on 
"getting  along  with  people."  Soon,  evervone  in  the  shop  (if  the  shop  was  not  too 
big)  knew  the  personnel  manager  by  his  first  name,  and  referred  to  him  as  "Charlie" 
or  "Bill."  Workers  with  grievances  were  told  to  see  "Charlie,"  rather  than  told 
to  report  to  the  personnel  office. 

There  were  few  trade  agreements  to  which  the  personnel  manager  could  refer 
for  guidance  in  settling  disputes.  He  was  forced  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  solving  his 
problems.  The  fact  that  he  "knew"  the  men  with  whom  he  was  dealing  was  a 
great  boon  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace.  "Cases"  were  in  the  form  of 
human  beings,  and  not  records.  He  was  a  one-man  board  of  arbitration  who  could 
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be  trusted  with   incriminating  evidence       His  advice    was  sought   concerning    il] 
manner  ol  problems  \\  Inch  were  outside  the  scope  ol  emplo)  mem       [n  short,  he  was 
.  mific. 

/  oses  Direct  Contact 

Tin  first  World  War,  and  the  subsequent  briei  period  ol  prosperit)  pn>\  ided  ideal 
soil  for  the  growth  ol  this  new  organism;  so,  as  business  institutions  expanded, 
the  duties  ol  the  personnel  manager  became  more  complex.     It  was  no  longerpos 
siblc  to  "know"  the  nun  and  the  foremen      The  knowledge,  which  had  been  the 
il  propert)  ol  the  personnel  manager,  was  now  obtained  by  his  interviewers, 
who  made  .1  record  ol  each  "case",  which  was  placed  on  file. 

The  manager  ol  nun  was  becoming  a  manager  of  records.  Reports  of  labor 
turnover  had  to  he  drawn  up,  as  well  as  reports  of  the  meetings  ol  1  he  shop  council. 
Welfare  programs  were  organized  and  administered;  the  companj  paper  had  to  be 

edited.      Thus,  the  old  personnel  man  gradually  became  an  executive  who  worked 
with  curves,  charts,  figures  and  words,  rather  than  with  human  emotions. 

This  process  ol  management  based  on  system  and  science  had  only  begun  in  the 
middle  twent  had  been  working  behind  academic  walls  constructing 

whole  batteries  of  scientific  tools  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  personnel  managers. 
t  skills,  intelligence  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  rating  scales  were  being  produced 
by  industrial  psychologists.  Furthermore,  the  employment  of  thousands  of  persons 
under  one  management  provided  a  fertile  field  for  the  statistician.  Books  on  per- 
sonnel management  now  contain  a  chapter  on  statistical  methods,  and  these  statis- 
tical method-  have  become  a  definite  parr  of  the  equipment  of  the  personnel  expert  of 
toda)  . 

Now  Deals  with  Legislation  din/  I  rnions 

Tin.  Social  Securitv  Act.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
.Standards  Act  have  added  more  duties  ro  the  personnel  specialist.  He  functions, 
both  as  an  agent  of  the  government  111  making  out  the  required  reports,  and  also  as 
an  agent  of  top  management  in  interpreting  government  legislation,  as  ir  applies  to 
a  particular  firm.  Owners  of  firms  may  look  to  personnel  officers  for  advice  as  ro 
coverage,  and  here  any  wrong  ads  ice  as  to  coverage  may  prove  very  cosrlv.  Viola- 
tions of  the  N.L.R.B.  which  may  invite  annoying  investigations  have  created  a  quasi 
legal   responsibility  which    must    he  discharged    by   the   busy   personnel   executive. 

•  would  seem  that  the  old  "dressed  up"  foreman  who  '■understood  men"  is 
supplanted  by  a  person  who  has  been  trained  in  economics,  political  science,  psychol- 

•iristics  and  law.  He  has  become  an  executive  in  charge  of  a  variety  of 
"relationships",  with  his  firm  on  one  end,  while  on  the  other  are  to  he  found  labor 

i/ed  and  unorganized).  State  administrators  armed  with  State  laws,  and 
Federal  administrators  with  their  Federal  laws. 
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Almost  without  warning  the  field  oi  labor  management  finds  itself  engaged  in 
research,  collective  bargaining,  the  selling  of  the  State's  social  reform  to  employers 
and  the  firm's  policies  to  the  State  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  hiring, 
promotion,  safety,  etc.  That  one  person  can  be  proficient  m  discharging  all  the 
functions  of  a  present  day  personnel  office  is  improbable. 

Noif  a  Coordinator 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  modern  labor  relations,  a  personnel  man  with  the 
necessary  capacity  becomes  of  necessity  a  coordinator.  By  division  of  labor  he 
delegates  authority  to  his  subordinates.  Thus,  he  becomes  further  removed  from 
the  workers  and  may  very  probably  take  on  the  coloring  of  management  rather  than 
of  men.  Another  possibility  is  that  labor  management  may  become  involved  in 
research. 

Research  in  industrial  relations  may  have  one  of  many  motives,  such  as  dis- 
covering means  of  reducing  labor  costs,  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Research  may  result  in  the  conclusion  that 
management  is  paying  a  wage  less  than  the  value  of  labor's  product.  Will  the 
scholar  in  industrial  relations,  who  discovers  exploitation  on  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployer, be  able  to  convince  his  employer  that  wages  should  be  raised?  Is  industrv 
interested  in  discovering  its  social  responsibilities,  and  is  industry  willing  to  pay 
a  scholar  for  showing  industry  how  to  discharge  its  social  responsibilities? 

Personnel  officers  may  be  forced  to  think  of  their  own  security  as  well  as  that  of 
employees.  The  gravest  possibility  is  that  personnel  management  may  degenerate 
into  mere  office  routine  of  reporting  and  record  keeping.  Record  keeping  may  offer 
the  utmost  in  job  securitv  to  the  personnel  worker,  but  the  least  in  the  development 
of  labor  management. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  old  industrial  relations  specialist  was  unscientiiic, 
he  did  perform  a  very  necessary  function.  He  provided  "ears''  winch  would  listen 
and  not  record  the  woes  of  workers.  It  is  doubtful  that  trade  unions  furnish  the 
"ears"  which  modern  personnel  management  has  lost. 

How  to  Restore  Personal  'Vouch 

The  listening  function  could,  however,  be  restored  by  reorganizing  the  personnel 
department.  Such  reorganization  would  consist  of  setting  up  several  "branch 
personnel  offices"  within  a  plant.  Each  sub-division  would  serve  no  more  than  a 
few  hundred  employees.  In  this  way  the  old  "personal  touch"  could  be  restored. 
Centralized  record  keeping  need  not  be  disturbed. 

It  would  not  only  be  possible  to  restore  the  lost  personal  element,  but  consider- 
able simplification  of  the  tasks  of  each  "branch  office"  could  be  realized  by  assigning 
each  branch  to  a  group  of  shops.     One  office  would  have  jurisdiction  over  foundry 
workers,  another,  over  the  machine  shop,  etc.     Quite  obviously,  there  wouldn't 
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be  the  same  number  ol  workers  in  each  division,  and  adjustments  would   havt  to 
be  made. 

The  division  oi  functions  as  betw  ecn  the  centra  I  office  and  the  "branch  offices" 
would  be  determined  b)  expei  enc<       Perhaps  record  keeping  should  be  confined  to 

itral  office,  while  skeleton  cards  containing  but  little  detailed  information 
would  be  filed  in  the  branches.     It   might   be  desirable  to  have   the  centra)  office 

workers,  which  would  obviate  the  objection  ol  having  applicants  walk 
through  the  plant  to  the  regional  offices.  In  general,  the  chiei  functions  of  the 
outlying  offices  would  be:  to  carr)  out  the  policies  formulated  in  the  central  office, 
to  provide  "ears"  for  complaints,  and  to  advise  the  central  office. 

Cannot  Do  It  with  Foremen 

Ii  h  \s  been  suggested  that  the  personal  touch  lost  by  the  complexities  of  system  and 
science  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  can  be  restored  by  the  fore- 
seem   feasible  for  at    least    two  reasons.      In   the  first   [mice,   ir 
would   be  unwise  to  add   to   the   burden   oi  foremen,   whose  tasks  .ire  ahead)    \  er\ 
difficult.      In  the  second  place,  a   foreman   is  the  immediate  "boss"  and  ir  is  very 
doubtful  that  a  worker  would  feel  free  to  confide  in  his  "Boss" 

Furthermore,  the  task  of  informing  workmen  as  to  their  rights  under  the  Social 

Securit)    \ct.  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires  the 

es  of  a  specialist.      It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  foreman  to  have   th< 

knowledge  nccessarv  to  inform  a  worker  concerning  his  unemployment  insurance 

benefits,  old  age  benefits,   etc. 

If  it  is  possible,  and  apparent  l\  it  is.  tor  a  large  business  corpora)  ion  with  widely 

ted    production   units,    to    have  a   central    personnel   office    which    functions 

through  the  plant  offices,  why  isn't  it  reasonable  to  apply  the  same  plan  to  a  large 

producing    unit,    which    has    outgrown    its   centralized    industrial    relations    office? 


There  is  No  Doubt  that  Distribution,  or  at 
Least  Retailing,  Had  a  Bad  Starr,  in  the  Attitude 
of  the  Public  toward  It,  and  All  Retailing  Still 
Millers  Bui  It  is  Now  Becoming  Respectable, 
Not    only    in    Fact,    but    Also    by     Reputation. 


Chain  Stores 
Improve  Policies 


By  Joseph  H.  Berger 

Madison,  Conn. 

I  suppose  we  can  admit  that  the  general  public  regards  with  little  favor  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  a  chain  store.  The  girl  in  the '5  and  10'  is  the  butt  of 
much  amusement  and  the  subject  of  not  a  little  pity.  If  this  general  impression 
is  based  on  fact,  the  chain  store  system  can  survive  only  if  its  employment  policies 
are  brought  into  line  with  current  demands,  a  process  which  can  more  happih  he- 
brought  about  by  voluntarv  action  on  the  part  of  management  than  by  ultimate- 
compulsion  through  public  opinion  or  legislation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  is  an  unjust  one  and  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  active  need  for  a  dynamic 
public  relations  policy  designed  to  inform  the  public  of  the  actual  conditions. 

In  England  much  the  same  situation  existed  a  few  years  ago,  but  chain  store 
management  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  to-day  employment  in  a  chain  store 
is  at  least  regarded  as  a  dignified  and  worthwhile  position  to  hold. 

Better  Conditions  Bring  Better  Workers 

The  unsatisfied  and  generally  incompetent  salesgirl,  whose  employment  was 
essentially  transient,  has  given  way  to  a  person  of  intelligence  and  training  whose 
conditions  of  employment  and  future  prospects  are  fully  as  high  as  those  of  any  other 
distributive  worker;  so  far  is  this  true  that  in  many  towns  the  chain  stores  attract 
to  their  employment  the  very  best  of  the  youngsters  who  leave  school  each  year 
The  directors  of  the  large  chain  groups  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  telling 
the  public  what  improvements  in  working  conditions  they  have  effected,  and  one 
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has  only  to  read  the  annual  speeches  ol  the  chairmen,  as  given  to  their  stockholders 
and  fully  reported  in  the  press,  to  realise  how  thoroughl)  the  public  is  kept  informed 
of  their  personnel  policies  In  addition,  local  public  relations  bulletins  are  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  various  towns  w  here  chain  si  ores  h.i\  e  their  branc  hes, 
and  educational  .ind  civic  authorities  arc  ceaselessl)  kept  awan  ol  th<  continuall) 
advancing  personnel  pi  i 

Recent  Improvement* 

Wu.i  s  and  hours  ol  working  are  impro\  ed  e\  et\   \  ear  in  the  majorit)  ol  cases 
and  the  basic  4    hour  or  44  hour  week  is  m  ide  to  appl)  ,  n  >t  onl)  to  thu 

but  right  through  all  ranks  ol  the  stall  to  the  managers  and  assistant 

managers      Vacations  with  full  pa)  arc  given  to  all  employes,  generall)  on  the  basts 

of  two  weeks  to  sales  assistants,  two-and-a  hall  weeks  to  floorwalkers  and  clerical 

d  three  to  tour  weeks  to  managers;  in  addition,  long  week -ends  arc  allow  ed 

.:10ns  with  pay  during  the  slack  periods  after  the  bus)  and  harassing  Xmas 

and  summer  seasons.      Full  or  partial  pay  during  absence  caused  through  sickness  is 

given  as  a  matter  of  right .  and  not  as  a  pri\  ilegc ,  despite  this,  the  inc  idence  of  such 

..m.s  as  low,  and  in  some  cases,   lower,  than  in  organizations  where 

sickness  pay  is  only  allowed  in  special  cases  ol  old  and  privileged  employes. 

In  the  majority  of  chains,  employes  are  allowed  to  make  their  personal  purchases 
from  the  store  at  a  discount  below  the  standard  prices;  this  has  been  found  to  be  a 
very  welcome  institution,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  discount  is  actuall) 
paid  to  the  employe  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  record-keeping  involved 
is  but  little  greater  than  what  is  required  for  any  staff  purchase  system. 

Dismissal  Policies  Improved 

Most  chains  have  found  that  it  is  the  interest  of  their  businesses  to  keep  their 
labor  turnover  down  to  a  minimum,  for  clearl)    the  established  and  trained 

:it  is  of  more  value  than  the  transient  In  order  to  assist  in  this,  dismissal 
policies  have  been  so  organized  that  local  managers  have  no  power  to  dismiss  em- 
ployes, except  for  dishonesty  or  flagrant  insubordination,  until  the  proposed  dis- 
missal has  been  adequately  considered  both  by  the  district  manager  and  by  the  area 
personnel  office.  Where  dismissal  becomes  necessary  through  no  fault  of  the 
employe  concerned,  it  is  customary  for  dismissal  compensation  to  be  paid,  generally 
at  the  rate  of  one  week's  wages  for  each  completed  year  ol  service. 

The  phvsical  surroundings  of  chain  store  workers  have  been  improved  out  of  all 
recognition  during  the  last  ten  years;  modern  cloakrooms  and  toilets  have  been 
provided,  and  most  stores  which  employ  more  than  jo  persons  have  installed  com- 
fortable lounges  and  rest-rooms       These  rooms  are  also  used  as  training  schools  for 

..nship  and  display  during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  required  for  other  use 
by   the  staff. 
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Many  firms  have  elaborated  useful  schemes  for  assisting  their  employes  to  obtain 

preventive  and  curative  treatment  for  sickness,  these  schemes  being  worked  out  with 
the  local  hospitals,  doctors  and  dentists  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  services  at  a 
cost  within  the  means  of  the  employes. 

Transfers  <dh/  Promotions 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  members  of  the  staff  who  desire  to  be 
transferred  to  stores  nearer  to  their  homes  than  the  one  at  which  they  are  work- 
ing, and  training  courses  are  constantly  held,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  employes  to  improve  their  standards  of  efficicnev  in  their  existing  positions,  but 
also  to  help  them  qualify  for  the  senior  positions  which  become  vacant  from  time 
to  time. 

Apart  altogether  from  labor  union  representation,  (which  is  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  development),  most  chains  arrange  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  by  the 
staff  in  each  store  so  as  to  represent  them  in  discussing  personnel  policy  with  the 
management,  and  this  person  necessarily  acts  as  a  two-way  channel  for  personal 
communications  between  the  management  and   the  rank-and-file. 

Local  and  general  conferences  of  these  staff  representatives  meet  periodically, 
and  their  discussions  have  helped  materially  in  straightening  out  human  problems 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  remote  from  the  home  office  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Travelling  Staffs 

ome  chains  have  developed  a  series  of  mobile  or  travelling  staffs,  composed  of  the 
lost  efficient  salesgirls  and  other  grades,  and  these  mobile  staffs  arc  sent  from 
store  to  store  within  a  given  area,  both  as  a  routine  matter  of  improving  service  at 
the  stores  to  which  they  are  sent  for  temporary  service,  and  as  a  special  reinforce- 
ment during  rush  or  special  reasons.  Positions  on  the  mobile  staffs  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  for  they  involve  higher  pay  and  privileges  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
for  getting  away  from  everday  surroundings. 

Pensions  schemes  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  established  practice  for 
male  employes,  the  schemes  being  operated  on  a  contributory  basis.  The  employe, 
whether  manager,  assistant  manager  or  stockman,  contributes  around  4','  of  his 
pay,  and  the  employer  makes  up  the  difference,  (approximately  6'  ,  of  the  payroll  of 
those  participating),  so  as  to  secure  a  pension  on  retirement  at  age  60  of  a  monthly 
check  approximating  40' ,'  of  the  average  wages  earned  during  the  period  of  em- 
ployment. 

Pensions  schemes  generally  include  the  right  to  a  lump  sum  in  the  event  of  the 
employe's  death  before  retirement  age,  and  the  return  of  all  his  contributions  if  he 
should  leave  his  job  before  retirement.  Very  few  firms  have  found  it  possible  to 
operate  a  pensions  scheme  for  their  female  employes,  because  so  few  of  them  can 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  continue  working  until  retirement  age.  but  in  many  cases 
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Tin  introduction  ol  these  and  other  advances  in  working  conditions  for  chain 
oploycs  has  necessaril)  led  to  the  rec  ruitmeni  oi  .1  higher  calibre  of  worker 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  management  reaps  its  benefits,  not  onl)  in  impro^  ed 
sales  arising  from  the  greater  know  ledgeability  ol  the  emplo)  es,  but  also  in  reduced 
shortages  and  other  controllable  expenses  In  addition,  the  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  stores  lias  improved  ver)  considerably,  and  an  atmosphere  ol  harmony  and 
goodfellowship  lias  succeeded  the  former  harshness  and  discordance. 

Not  tht  Last  interesting  fact  is  chat  all  thest  developments  have  conic  about 
from  the  voluntary  action  of  chain  store  managements  up  and  down  the  country, 
for  it  is  the)  who  have  been  far-sighted  enough  to  understand  that  the  merits  of  the 
chain  stort  system  depend  not  onl)  upon  the  value  ol  the  merchandise  which  they 
sell,  but  also  upon  the  living  standards  ol  th<  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
whom  they  emplo \ 


Industrial  Health  Agency 
Directory 

By  W.  J.  McConnell,  M.D. 

Industrial  Health  Agencies,  and  their  reports  and  studies,  were  described  in 
the  March,    1940,    Personnel  Journal. 

To  aid  companies  who  might  wish  to  seek  advice  or  assistance  from  these  agencies 
on  special  problems,  or  to  keep  in  continuing  touch  with  their  work,  Dr  McConnell 
has1  kindly  provided  the  following  directory: 

Mr.  H.  B.  Meller,  Managing  Director 
Air  Hygiene  Foundation  of  America,  Inc. 
4400  Fifth  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Mclver  Woody,  Medical  Director 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(President,  American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 

American  College  of  Surgeons 

40  East  Erie  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  C.  M.  Peterson,  Secretary 

Council  on  Industrial  Health 

The  American  Medical  Association 

535  North  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl,  Chairman 

Section  on  Preventive  and  Industrial  Medicine  and  Public  Health 

The  American  Medical  Association 

535  North  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bloomheld,  Sanitary  Engineer 

Industrial  Hygiene  Division 

National  Institute  of  Health 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

(Secretary,  Industrial  Hygiene  Section,  American  Public  Health  Ass,.,  , 
Dr.  R.  J.  Atwater,  Executive  Secretary 
American  Public  Health  Association 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Hutchinson,  Secretan 

American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
50  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Houghten,  Director 
Research  Laboratory 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
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American  Society  of  Rd  I         ecrs  on  Minimum  Requirements  for  Comfort 

itioning 
American  Societj  ol  Refrigerating  Engineers 

.N.'i 
Mi    Da\  id  I.    Fiskc,  Executive  Secri 
American  v  l  ngineers 

th  Street 
New  York.  \    5 
Mr   i  v  nl   Unsworth,  Secretary 

Sectional  Committee  on  Allowable  i  oncentrations  oi  Toxic  Dasts  and  Gases 
American  Standards  Association 

li  Street 
New  York.  \     \ 

."        :    I.      . 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dates,  (  hairman 

Technical  (  ommittee  on  Lighting  ol  Factories,  Offices,  Schools  and  Other  Work  Places 

Illuminating  Engineering  Societ) 

30-1  Euclid  Heights  Boulevard 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr   W.  H   Cameron,  Managing  Director 
National  Safety  Council 
10  North  Wacker  Drive- 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  Secretary 
National  Tuberculosis  Asso 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  \    Y 
Dr.  Leroy  U.  Gardner,  Director 

laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis 
-  Church  Street 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York 
Dr.  Carey  P.  McCord,  Director 
Industrial  Health  Conservancy  Laboratories 
10  Peterboro  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr    E.  O.  Jones,  Director 
Safety  and  Hygiene  Section 
American  Foundrymen"s  Association 
111  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Treasurer,   Industri.il  Hygiene  Codes  Committee) 

Dr.  Donald  M    Shafer,   Associate  Consultant 

Committee  on  Healthful  Working  Conditions 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

14  West  49th  Street 

New  York,  NY 

Mr.  A.  R.  Curtis,  Secretary 

Committee  on  Accident  Prevention  and  Insurance 
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Portland  Cement  Association 

33  West  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  John  Foulger,  Director 

Haskell  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Toxicology 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Dr.  A.  G.  Cranch,  Director 

Industrial  Toxicology  Department 

Union  Carbon  &  Carbide  Company 

30  East  4ind  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Leverett  D.  Bristol,  Health  Director 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

195  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  M.  Price,  Director 

Union  Health  Centre 

175  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Employee  Publication 
Editors  Meet 

Bl     R.OBER1     I       StONI 

rican    Association   ol    [ndustrial    Editors,  .1    National    Association   for 

Employee  Publication  Editors,  rccentl)  held  its  first  annual  convention  in 
inati,  Ohio 

The  growing  importance  ot  employee  [mhlie.it  ions  in  the  sphere  ot  employer- 
employee  and  public  relations  was  stressed  by  Bennett  *  happle,  assistant  to  the 
president.  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  in  his  address  before  70  employee  pub- 
lication editors  at  then-  banquet 

"Editors  ol  employee  publications,"  said  Mr  (  happle,  "have  a  big  job  on 
their  hands  it  the)  liv«  up  to  their  opportunities.  These  publications  are  the 
natural  voice  oi  business  auA  should  be  the  firsl  to  reveal  mutual  interest  in  all  I  hos^ 
things  that  go  to  make  up  successful  industries  Business  problems  must  he  better 
understood,  not  only  by  the  general  public,  hut  by  the  wage  earner  to  whose  life- 
work  they  are  a  viral  concern. 

"There  is  an  average  of  $7,600.  in  invested  capital  behind  every  job  in  the 
country,"  Mr.  Chappie  continued.  "In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  figure  is 
$11,500. 

"  \merica  needs  an  awakening  to  these  things  and  the  editors  of  employee  pub- 
lications   should    start    the   awakening.      They    are   the   family   men   of   industry." 

Technical  Sessions  on  Layout,  etc. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  included  talks  by  Fred  Toy,  Cincinnati  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  who  pointed  out  the  relative  value  of  certain  types  of  pictures 
and  the  paramount  necessity  of  pictures  in  making  an  employee  publication  effective. 
William  Dowdell,  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  demonstrated  some  of  the 
methods  of  gathering  news.  Mr  C.  John  Morean  oJ  the  (  row  ell-Collier  Publish- 
ing Company  spoke  on  effective  layout  and  typography.  Rudolph  J.  Bart/  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  (  ompany  illustrated  his  talk,  on  making  the  employee  publica- 
tion interesting  to  the  reader,  with  selected  examples  of  both  good  and  bad  layout, 
typography  and  editorial  policy. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  included  talks  on  "What  the  Employee  Publica- 
tion Should  Contain"  by  Marvin  Alexander  of  Scott  Paper  Company,  "Editorial 
Content  and  Management  .Articles"  by  Howard  Marple  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company;  "Contributioi  ti  Employee  Publications  to  Education  for  Morale 
Building"  bv  Professor  Ralph  (  Davis  of  Ohio  State  University;  "Management's 
View  of  Employee  Publications"  by  Or.  F.  (i.  Barr,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Rela- 
The  National  Cash   Register  Company. 
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'The  housewife  can  be  a  strong  factor  in  creating  amicable  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,"  said  Mrs.  Betty  Barron,  Radio  Director  tor  the  National 
Legion  of  Mothers  of  America,  who  addressed  the  Tuesday  luncheon  session  on 
"The  Woman's  Angle  in  Employee  Publications."  "Women  in  the  home  do  more 
than  is  generally  realized  to  influence  the  attitude  of  their  husbands  and  sons  towards 
their  jobs."  In  concluding,  Mrs.  Barton  strongly  advised  that  material  used  in 
company  and  employee  magazines  be  directed  towards  housewives  also 

Officers 

fficers  for  the  coming  year  include: 

President — L.  O.  Cheever,  John  Morrell  &  Co 
Secretary — Sadie  Rodgers,  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Treasurer— Kenneth  L.  Ede,  Ohio  Public  Service  Company 
Vice-Presidents — 

John  Kemps,  American  Enka  Corporation 

C.  L.  Jackson,  Acme  Steel  Company 

Rudolph  J.  Bartz,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 

W.  H.  Senyard,  Louisiana  Light  &  Power  Company 

Howard  A.  Marple,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 

F.  L.  Cheever,  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 

Marvin  Alexander,  Scott  Paper  Company 

Bert  Barnes,  United  Parcel  Service 

John  B.  Meagher,  Weirton  Steel  Company 

Fred  Toy,  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

Robert  F.  Stone  was  re-appointed  to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Stone  ivould  be  glad  to  have  all  those  actively  concerned  in  such  editorial  tcork  get  in 
touch  with  him,  to  learn  the  activities  of  the  Association,  receive  notices  of  its  conventions  and 
about  membership  in  it. 

His  address  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  is,  }j$2  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 
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WAG!    SETTING   BASED  ON  JOB    ANALYSIS    \.ND  EVALUATION 
in  (.     Canb)   Balderston       New   York:   Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  1940, 

In  this  monograph  the  author  deals  \\  ith  what  is  perhaps  one  ol  the  most  pies 
sing  and  basic  problems  in  mam  American  companies  the  need  for  more  logical 
wage  s true ui res  Gov  ernmental  measures  for  the  regulat  ion  ol  \\  ages,  the  extension 
of  wage  negotiations  through  collective  bargaining  and  growing  dissatisfaction  ol 
emplo)  ees  o\  er  wage  discrimination  are  now  prompting  employers  to  improve  wage 
and  salary  administration.  Job  analysis,  a  systematic  means  of  evaluating  jobs  and 
determining  rates,  is  being  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  lor  the  former  hit-and-miss 
methods. 

Professor  Balderston  here  reviews  the  different  techniques  of  job  analysis  and 
appraises  them  in  terms  of  good  industrial  relations  policy.  After  dealing  with 
definitions  and  descriptions  of  procedures,  he  discusses  the  problems  involved  in 
planning  a  job  analysis  project,  the  actual  steps  necessary  to  an  analysis  of  both 
hourly-rated  and  salaried  work  and  the  application  of  the  rate  schedule  growing  out 
of  an  analysis  project.  Finally,  he  considers  certain  limitations  on  the  use  ol  job 
analysis  at  the  present  stage  i)\  its  development. 

Business  executives  and  students  of  labor  problems,  who  believe  with  Professor 
Balderston  that  systematic  wage  setting  is  the  starting  point  of  good  industrial 
ms  polio,  will  find  this  monograph  a  valuable  contribution  to  constructive- 
planning  and  action. 

Illl    STB  \TI  (.V  OF  JOB-FINDING 

By   George   E.    Lyons   and    Harmon  C.    Martin.      \cu    York:   Prentice-Hall.    Inc., 
[939,  40S  pp.:  $3.50 

Reviewed  bv   Book   Review  Fditor 

Among  the  "must"  books  in  a  personnel  manager's  library  should  be  one  on 
current-day  techniques  in  job-finding.  With  so  much  emphasis  today  on  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  many  plans  for  reducing  it,  the  employment  offices  are  experiencing  a 
barrage  of  applicants  in  the  mam  stages  of  preparation  and  qualifications  for  a  job. 

"The  Strategy  of  Job-Finding"  is  a  business  book  for  the  ]ob-seeker.  More 
specifically  it  is  recommended  to  the  recent  graduate  who  wants  to  seek  out  his  job 
career,  and  conduct  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign  among  employers.  In  rhis  ^.va 
-78- 
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of  job  displacement  and  occasional  dismissals,  such  a  hook  might  well  serve  the 
personnel  manager  or  supervisor  ro  relieve  the  sting  of  the  la)   ofl 

The  authors  treat  the  selection  of  a  vocation;  interviewing  techniques,  employ- 
ment practices  and  the  elements  ol  a  job-finding  campaign.  Counselors  and  place- 
ment officers  in  schools  and  universities  should  find  this  volume  a  ready  desk  source 
of  ideas  and  suggestions;  adult  groups,  evening  courses,  community  job  clinics,  re 
employment  projects  and  vocational  classes  could  readily  use  this  hook  as  .1  founda 
11011  text,  and  the  industrial  personnel  and  employment  manager  will  want  to  know 
what  these  groups  are  doing  about  winning  his  favor  and  how  best  to  cooperate  with 
the  deserving  applicant  who  is  making  an  intelligent  approach  to  his  job-seeking 
problem. 

SECRETARIAL  EFFICIENCY 

Frances  Avery  Fauncc  and  Frederick  G.  Nichols.     New  York:  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1939,  601  pp.:  $3. 50 

Reviewed  by  Grace  Rieneman 

"Secretarial  Efficiency",  savs  the  author,  "is  written  for  secretaries  by  a  secretary 
with  the  desire  to  show  how  each  duty  may  be  carried  through  by  itself  with 
efficiencv  and  poise,  and  to  give  assurance  in  the  ways  of  handling  many  duties  at 
once  with  equal  efficiency  and  poise." 

The  author  presents  a  wealth  of  practical  material,  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
principles  and  reasons  underlying  the  use  of  this  factual  knowledge.  It  is  her  pur- 
pose to  provide  a  textbook  for  students  as  well  as  a  handbook  for  experienced 
secretaries.  Her  first  purpose  is  well  attained,  but  the  experienced  secretary  may 
find  this  wealth  of  factual  material  a  maze  of  elementary  details 

This  book  could  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  struggling  stenographer  who 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  complete  secretarial  training,  or  to  the  secretarial 
school  graduate  just  starting  her  career.  The  chapter  on  the  proper  procedure  for 
obtaining  a  position  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  book,  and  could  perhaps  have 
been  even  more  detailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner. 

Personnel  directors,  office  managers  and  supervisors  will  find  this  volume  a  good 
source  book  for  staff  reading,  and  for  standardizing  office  and  secretarial  practice. 
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PERSONNE]      ADMINISTRATION    IN     IIIKM     NON-TEACHING    SERVICES 
01    mi    Pl  BJ  [(    S<  HOO]  S 

Hazel    Davis      Contributions    co    Education     No     784. 
1  olumbia  Univcrsit)    Nc\ 

Pp.  \M 
Reviewed  b)  T    1     Mc<  ucn,  Business  Manager,  Kern  I  1 
District,  Bakersficld 

The  subject  of  personnel  administration  should  be  ol  interest  to  school  ad- 
ministrators, particularl)  the  forgotten  phases  ol  personnel  administration  in  non 
teaching  sen  ices 

The  general  program  chosen  for  stud)  in  this  work  was  to  determine  whether  ov 
not  approved  personnel  procedures  in  administration  tend  to  be  associated  with 
evidences  ol  adequate  performances  in  the  non-teaching  services  ol  attendance, 
school  nursing,  and  sec  retarial  work .  The  author  in  conducting  this  investigation 
under  the  supervision  ol  George  b>  Strayer  visited  twelve  cities  with  a  range  in 
population  ol  from  thirty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  vicinity 
ol  New    1  ork  (  ity. 

Data  for  the  surve)  were  gathered  b)  personal  observation  of  practices,  check 
lists  and  interviews  The  observations  showed  that  the  systems  which  were  above 
the  average  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  principles  of  personnel  administration 
tended  also  to  be  above  the  average  in  performance  of  certain  aspects  of  three  non 
teach  111 1'  sen  ices  ol  the  schools        In  no  one  of  the  cities  studied  was  there  evidence 

ol  .1  comprehensive  program  ol  personnel  administra 1 

The  stud)  re  \  ea  Is  l  hat  litt  le  direct  attention  was  being  given  to  the  administra- 
tion ol  the  non-teaching  personnel  and  lists  t  he  follow  ing  three  causes  which  appear 
to  contribute  to  this  neglect:  I  1)  the  inadequate  stall  assistance  available  to  super- 
intendents; (2.)  the  failure  ot  superintendents  to  conceive  ol  a  broad  program  ol 
personnel  administration  as  one  of  their  professional  responsibilities;  and  (3)  the 

absence  oi  research  on  certain  crucial  phases  ol  personnel  administration. 

The  author  points  out  that  progress  is  being  made  in  certain  specific  areas  of 
service  but  not  with  the  school  stall  as  a  whole.     Twenty-one  guiding  principles 

or  measures  oi  personnel  adtninistr.tt  ion  are  proposed  and  might  well  serve  as  .1 
guide  to  any  school  administrator  in  improving  his  own  personnel  administration 
The  descriptions  ol  best  practice  observed  in  connection  with  the  various  prin- 
ciples, reveal  that  even  at  best  the  personnel  procedures  are  limited  in  scope.  One 
might  feel  that  the  school  units  included  in  the  stud)  are  too  limited  in  number  and 
too  localized  to  warrant  general  conclusions  on  personnel  practices  in  all  areas 
The  general  principles  developed,  however,  are  sound.  \n  c  xtensive  bibliography 
on  personnel  administration  is  included  at  the  close  of  the  stud)  . 
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Laboi  turnover  and  More  Safety  in  Highly  Un 
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panies  Made  by  the  [940  (  lass  in  Personnel 
Management   ol  the  University  Of  Toledo 


Effects  of  Unionism  I 
Nationwide 


Supervised  by  DONALD  S     Parks 
University  ol  Toledo,   loleJo.  Ohio 

With   the  exception   of  certain  activities   in   highly    unionized   plants,   the 
advent  of  unionism  has  had  little  adverse  effect  on  the  general  personnel 
program,  and  it  need  not  have  any  considerable  effect  so  long  as  labor  and 
management  co-operate  wholeheartedly  in  the  solution  of  their  mutual  problems. 

rhis  statement  expresses  the  general  conclusion  reached  by  the  1940  Class  in 
Personnel  Management  of  the  University  of  Toledo  as  the  result  of  a  nationwide- 
survey  to  determine  the  effects  of  unionism  of   personnel   activities. 

Over  Half  Million    Workers 

Two  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  to  nationally  known  concerns  Companies 
of  different  sizes  in  various  industries  throughout  the  country  were  chosen. 
Fifty-six  replies  were  received.  Five  contained  no  information,  since  the  companies 
were  non-unionized,  and  two  were  not  used  due  to  insufficient  data  The  re- 
maining forty-nine  replies  representing  approximately  ><;o,ooo  workers,  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  results  shown  herein  The  geographical  distribution,  which 
shows  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  replies  came  from  concerns  in  the 
Middle  West,   is  given  in   Table  I 

When  analyzing  the  results  of  this  survey,  certain  cautions  must  be  observed 
First,  only  a  small  sample  of  American  industry  is  represented.  Secondly,  of  the 
.^  concerns  answering  the  question  "what  per  cent  of  your  workers  arc  unionized," 
il  of  the  replies  came  from  concerns  that  were  75  100  per  cent  unionized,  so  that 
the  results  reflect  conditions  in  companies  which  arc  most  affected   by  the  influence 
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Effects  of  Unionism  on  Personnel  Management 
Tabulated  Results  of  Nationwide  Survey 

Approximate  number  of  employees:  550,000. 

Do  you  have  a  full-rime  personnel  manager?     Yes— 39.     No — 9. 

What  per  cent  of  your  workers  are  unionized?     0-2.5*% — 8.     2.5-50% — 3.     50-75r 

— 5.     75-100% — 2.x.     Don't  know — 8. 
What  type  of  union  contract  do  you  have?     None— 11.     C.I.O.—  -10.     A.F.  of  L. 

16.      Independent — 10. 
As  applied  to  your  personnel  activities,  how  has  unionism  affected  the  following: 


Devices  used  for  selection.    . 
Absenteeism  and  tardiness 

Labor  turnovet 

Length  of  training  period.    . 

Safety  programs 

Medical  services 

Recreational  activities 
Employee  benefits  (savings, 
pensions) 


3 


3 


Has  unionism  caused  any  change  in   the  general   procedure  of  hiring?     Yes— 16. 

No — 19. 
Do  you  maintain  an  employment  office?     Yes — 42..     No — 6. 
Do  you  hire  through  the  union?     Yes — 5.     No — 41. 
If  not,  must  employees  join  a  union  after  hiring?     Yes — 6.     No — 37. 
Does  hiring  a  union  man  make  your  training  methods  more  extensive? — 1.     or  less 

extensive? — 2..     No  change — 36. 
Must  the  union  be  consulted  in  cases  of  dismissal?     Yes — 11.     No — 2.8. 
Have  the  opportunities  for  promotion  been  altered  by  the  union  contract?     Yes      1  _ 

No — 14.     Is  promotion  strictly  along  the  lines  of  seniority?     Yes— 6.     No-    36. 
Must  grievances  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreman  be  settled  through  the 

union?     Yes — 11.     No — 17.     Has  this  always  been  so?     Yes — 17.     No — 13. 
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ol  unionism  on  the  personnel  program  ["herefore,  the  conclusions  teached  cannot 
always  bt  considered  g(  nerall)  true  for  .ill  companies  or  .ill  sections  of  the  country, 
hut  the  analysis  ol  conditions  in  these  fort)  nine  companies  does  reveal  some  sig- 
nificant trends  which  should  be  valuable  in  interpreting  an)   particular  situation. 

The  nine  lirms  indicating  that  the)  did  not  have  a  lull  time  personnel  manager 
were  relativel)  small  concerns,  representing  only  about    •    ,  oo  workers. 

An  analysis  ol  the  types  ol  union  contracts  showed  no  distinct  preference  for 
any  particular  form  ol  contract  The  relationship  between  the  type  of  contract  and 
the  percent  ol  unionization  when  both  questions  wen  answered,  is  shown  in  Table  II 
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Of  17  replying,  eight  companies  indicated  that  the  selection  of  employees  is 
given  more  care  since  the  introduction  of  unionism.  Regardless  ol  motive,  this  is 
.1  good  thing,  tor  the  very  basis  of  personnel  technique  is  to  get  the  right  man  in  the 
right  job.  Three  of  the  four  indicating  a  decrease  in  selection  devices  actuallv  hire 
through  the  union. 

Al!  of  the  live  companies  showing  change  in  absenteeism  and  tardiness -three 
increasing,  two  decreasing     were  75    100  per  cent  unionized. 

Labor  Turnover  Decreased 

Win  \  a  company  is  highly  unionized,  labor  turnover  decreases.  Of  the  nine 
concerns  showing  decreases  in  labor  turnover,  all  were  over  50  per  cent  union- 
ized seven,  over  75  per  cent  An  explanation  for  this  is  the  increased  emphasis 
upon   seniority   brought   in   by   unions 

Of  the  three  companies  reporting  an  increase  in  length  of  training  period,  one 
indicated  more  extensive  training  methods,  two,  no  change. 

As  111  the  case  of  labor  turnover,  unionism  has  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
safety  programs  of  highly   unionized   plants.      All   seven   showing  increased     safety 
84 
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programs  were  over  75  per  cent  unionized.     Ordinarily,  safety  devices  are  one  of  the 
first  subjects  of  union-management  cooperation. 

Of  the  last  three  items  in  this  group,  only  recreational  activities  showed  any- 
significant  change.  Seven  reported  decreases,  while  only  two  indicated  an  increase. 
One  representative  concern  explained  the  decrease  by  saying  that  they  let  the  union 
take  over  supervision  of  these  activities. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  companies  in  which  these  three  activities 
recreation,  safety  and  labor  turnover — were  most  influenced  are  highly  unionized 
plants.  Of  the  40  companies  answering  this  section,  4z§  per  cent  showed  no  change 
whatever  in  any  part  of  the  personnel  program.  The  other  57!  per  cent  showed 
change  in  only  a  few  individual  activities  but  on  the  whole  likewise  remained 
unchanged. 

These  results  show  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the  spread  of  unionism  has  not 
appreciably  altered  the  personnel  program  of  the  major  part  of  industry.  In  highly 
unionized  plants,  however,  unions  will  exert  constantly  increasing  influence  on 
personnel  activities,  but  on  the  other  hand,  primary  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  personnel  program  will  still  rest  with  management. 
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Hiring  Methods  Affected 

iring  procedure  has  also  been  most  influenced  in  highly  unionized  plants,  ten 
L  of  the  16  firms  answering  the  question  affirmatively  were  75-100  per  cent  un- 
ionized. 

Only  five  of  46  concerns  hire  through  the  union,  and  42.  of  48  still  maintain  their 
own  employment  office.  In  only  six  plants  must  employers  join  the  union  after 
hiring.  Thus  selection  of  the  working  force  remains  primarily  a  management 
function. 

The  problem  of  training  the  worker  for  his  job  is  evidently  little  different 
whether  the  man  is  a  union  member  or  not.  The  two  replies  indicating  less  exten- 
sive training  methods  were  from  plants  75-100  per  cent  unionized  which  hire  through 
the  union,  showing  that  in  a  few  instances,  hiring  experienced  union  men  has 
decreased  company  training. 

Eleven  of  the  iirms  replied  that  the  union  must  be  consulted  in  case  of  dismissal. 
Ten  are  75-100  per  cent  unionized,  the  other,  50-75  per  cent,  again  showing  that 
only  where  the  union  is  strong  are  activities  greatly  influenced. 

Joint  Representation  Increasing 

Seventeen  out  of  4 1  concerns  reported  that  promotional  opportunities  have  been 
altered  by  unionism.  Only  six  of  these,  however,  base  promotion  on  seniority 
alone.  Merit  and  seniority  now  are  both  considered  by  most  companies,  but  in  the 
future,  unionisn/will  cause  greater  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  seniority. 
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concerns  where  grievances  beyond  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  foreman  must 
be  settled  through  the  union  are  unionized  .is  follows 

14 

...      3 

■      * 
Unknown  4 

I  Ik  greatest  effect  is  again  noticeable  in  the  highly  unionized  plants.  The 
influence  of  unionism  on  the  problem  of  settling  grievances  is  greater  than  that 
indicated  for  an)  other  question.  I  torn  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  joint  repre- 
sentation is  a  matter  of  particular  concern  to  unions,  and  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, the  growing  strength  of  the  unions  in  this  regard  will  increase  employee 
influence  over  joint  representation  committees  and  over  activities  within  the  prov- 
ince of  these  committees. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  survey  are  the  questions  requiring  a 
prediction  of  the  future.  These  answers  show  thoughtful  consideration  and 
genuine  concern  about  the  problem.  Some  of  the  representative  statements  are 
reproduced  in  full   below. 

Long  Run  Effects 

Qin  i.      M  'hat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  long-run  e  jfect  of  the  whittling  scope  of  unionism 
on  personnel  management! 

"A  management  which  desires  conscientiously  to  do  a  good  job  of  employer- 
employee  relationships  will  be  affected  very  little  by  the  widening  scope  of  un- 
ionism." 

"Should  not  have  any.  Doubtless  there  would  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  unionism  or  the  threat  of  it  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  practices  which 
improved  the  circumstances  of  the  employee.  However,  in  the  better-managed 
organizations  such  practices  were  adopted  without  any  union  pressure." 

"If  we  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  union  in  matters  affecting  production 
and  sales,  we  will  mutually  gain  the  benefits  derived  from  management  and  labor 
working  together." 

"Will  require  increased  emphasis  and  detailed  employee  records,  improved 
employee  selection  and  grading  methods,  and  broadened  training  for  supervisory 
personnel. 

Responsibility  of  Labor 

QION  11       II  /».  it  must  Libor  do  to  solve  future  problems? 
Acquire  through  process  of  education  a  greater  awareness  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  management  of  business,  industry  and  evidence  of  their 
willingness  to  recognize  the  economic  consequences  of  their  own  actions." 
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"Use  intelligence  in  demands,  making  honest  and  complete  investigations  of 
grievances  before  presentation  to  the  management.'' 

"Must  realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  helping  enterprise  instead  of  being 
at  odds.     Must  help  business  by  taking  part  in  reducing  costs." 

"Consider  itself  engaged  in  cooperative  enterprise  with  the  management  of 
business  and  so  conduct  its  affairs." 

"Increase  its  responsibility  in  its  recognition  of  the  solemnity  of  labor  agree- 
ments.    Educate  its  leaders  to  see  both  sides  of  the  problem." 

'  'Realize  that  any  steps  they  may  take  against  industry  will  likewise  affect  them. 
We  also  feel  that  labor  should  have  more  confidence  in  its  appointed  leaders  when 
negotiations  are  carried  on  between  both  sides  and  when  a  mutual  agreement  is 
reached." 

Management's  Job 

Question  in.     What  must  management  do  to  solve  future  problems! 
"Management  must  recognize  the  social  responsibilities  of  business  enterprise 
to  put  into  practice  a  policy  of  consultative  supervision." 
"Recognize  ability  and  performance  and  share  profits  with  all  deserving  em- 
ployees.    In  addition  pay  more  attention  to  conditions  which  bring  about  happier 
lives  for  all  employees." 

"I  think  that  management  must  be  frank  with  itself  and  with  its  employees  and 
customers.  Constant  effort  must  be  expanded  to  acquaint  these  two  groups  with  the 
facts  and  accomplishments  of  the  enterprise  system." 

"Be  fair  and  honest  and  use  more  care  in  explaining  inability  to  meet  demands 
of  the  above  type  when  it  cannot  do  so  wholly  or  in  part. ' ' 
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Effects  of  Unionism  II 
In  Toledo 

Tm  general  conclusion  reached  from  the  Toledo  survey  is  identical  with  that 
arrived  at  in  the  nationwide  survej  thai  with  the  exception  of  certain 
activities  in  highly  unionized  plants,  the  adveni  ol  unionism  has  had  little 
adverse  effect  on  the  general  personnel  program,  and  u  \m.w\  not  have  any  consider- 
able effect  so  long  as  labor  and  management  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  the  solu- 
tion  ol    their  mutual   problems. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  sixty  five  concerns  located  in  Toledo.  Thirt)  five 
replies  were  received  representing  about  [4,000  employees.  The  sample  used  in 
analyzing  the  [oledo  situation  is  much  more  representative  than  that  used  in  the 
nationw  ide  analysis.  Over  2.0  percent  ol  the  Toledo  workers  are  represented  in  the 
local  survey,  thus  providing  an  adequate  cross-section  of  industrial  Toledo.  This 
relatively  larger  sample  lends  greater  validity  to  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
Toledo  analysis. 

Number  of  Personnel  Managers 

Om.y  one-half  the  companies  answering  the  questionnaire  have  a  full-time  per- 
sonnel manager.  However,  these  companies  employ  an  average  working 
force  oi  64-.  compared  to  an  average  of  [66  for  those  companies  who  do  not  employ 
a  full-time  manager.  Need,  conditioned  by  size,  and  not  the  presence  or  absence  of 
unionism  seems  to  be  the  determining  factor  for  the  size  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. Although  the  nationwide  survey  shows  that  80  percent  of  the  companies 
replying  have  a  full-time  manager,  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  two  surveys 
is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  sampling. 

On  the  basis  of  the  sample  used,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Toledo  is  highly  union- 
ized. Over  So  percent  of  the  concerns  replying  indicated  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  workers  are  unionized.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  union  mem 
bership  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  two  rival  labor  organizations,  C.  1.  O. 
and  A  I  oi  I  [n  this  latter  respect,  Toledo  differs  very  little  from  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  (.loser  analyses  of  the  types  of  contracts  and  the  amount  of  unionization 
are  shown  in  tables  I  a 

The  unions  seem  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  certain  personnel 
activities  in  a  few  concerns.  In  general,  this  influence  has  been  beneficial:  devices 
used  for  selection,  the  length  of  training  periods,  and  safety  programs  have  all  in- 
creased, while  labor  turnover  shows  a  decrease  in  main  cases.  If  the  spread  of 
unionism  results  in  placing  more  emphasis  upon  selecting  the  right  man  for  the 
right  job,  upon  training  him  for  that  job,  and  upon  making  t  hat  job  more  secure,  its 
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Effects  of  Unionism  on  Personnel  Management 
Tabulated  Results  of  Survey  in  Toledo 

Approximate  number  of  employees 

Do  you  have  a  full-time  personnel  manager?      Yes,    i~.      No,    [8. 

What  per  cent  of  your  workers  are  unionized?     0-2.5% — 4.      is    50%      o. 

— 6.     75-100% — 2.3.     Unknown — 2.. 
What  type  of  union  contract  do  you  have?     None     4.     C.I.O.      [5.      \.i       il 

— 18.     Independent — 1. 
As  applied  to  your  personnel  activities,  how  has  unionism  affected  the  following: 


Devices  used  for  selection 
Absenteeism  and  tardiness. . 

Labor  turnover 

Length  of  training  period. . . 
Safety  programs . 

Medical  services 

Recreational  activities 

Employee  benefits    savings, 
pensions) 


11  companies  reported  all  activities  unchanged. 

Has  unionism  caused  any  change  in  the  general  procedure  of  hiring?     Yes — 16. 

No— 16. 
Do  you  maintain  an  employment  office?     Yes — 11.     No— 13. 
Do  you  hire  through  the  union?     Yres — 3.     No — 31. 
If  not,  must  employees  join  a  union  after  hiring?     Y^es — 9.     No — 2.2.. 
Does  hiring  a  union  man  make  your  training  methods  more  extensive?  —  o.     Or  less 

extensive? — 1.     No  change? — 31. 
Must  the  union  be  consulted  in  cases  of  dismissal?     Yres — 13.     No — 2.0. 
Have  the  opportunities  for  promotion  been  altered  by  the  union  contract?     Yes — 1 5 . 

No — 18.     Is  promotion  strictly  along  the  lines  of  seniority?     Yes — 10.     No 


Must  grievances  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreman  be  settled  through  the 
union?     Yes — lz.     No — 9.     Has  this  always  been  so?     Yes — 18.     No — 13. 


long-run  cffo 
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.u  least  in  chese  fields,  will  b<  towa 


rd  the  improvement  of  personnel 
practices 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  as  in  the  national  survey,  .ill  appreciable 

occurred  in  highly  unionized  plants,  but  the  number  showing  change 

is  relativel)   small  when  compared  to  those  companies  showing  no  change.      In 

results,  quantitative  changes  have  been  shown  in  certain  instances,  but  the 

qualitative  change  cannot  be  measured. 
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The  remaining  four  personnel  activities  have  been  little  affected  by  unionism. 
As  in  the  national  survey,  41. S  percent  of  the  companies  replying  indicated  no  change 
in  all  personnel  activities. 

C.I.O.  Causes  Most  Change 

One  interesting  relation  brought  out  by  classifying  the  concerns  indicating  a 
change  in  their  personnel  activities  according  to  the  type  of  union  contract  is 
that  although  the  total  number  of  A.  I  of  L.  contracts  exceeded  those  of  the  C. 
I.  O..  more  C.  I.  O.  plants  reported  changes  than  did  the  A.  F.  of  L.  plants.  This  is 
true  of  all  activities.  \o  definite  explanation  of  this  is  apparent.  It  may  be  co- 
incidental, due  to  the  sample  used;  it  may  be  due  to  varying  conditions  in  the  indi- 
vidual plants,  it  may  be  due  to  different  programs  conducted  by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the 
A  F.  of  L. ;  or  any  of  a  number  of  other  reasons  may  have  brought  about  this  result. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  surveys  shows  that  hiring  procedure  has  been  in- 
fluenced more  in  Toledo  firms  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
Toledo  firms,  compared  with  35  percent  in  the  nation,  reported  a  change.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  sampling.  The  highly  unionized  plants  in  Toledo 
were  evenly  divided  on  the  question.  However,  the  lack  of  any  definite  trend  in 
the  replies  to  this  question  of  whether  unionism  has  affected  hiring  procedure  indi- 
cates that  the  effects  are  unpredictable. 
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Only  three  of  $5  concerns  reported  that  they  hire  through  the  union,  indicating 
that  hiring  is  still  primarily  a  management  function  in  Toledo  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
tion. The  greater  number  of  small  firms  included  in  the  Toledo  sample  accounts 
for  the  increased  proportion  of  firms  not  having  an  employment  office.  It  can 
safely  be  predicted  that  unionism  will  lessen  very  little  the  need  for  scientific  per- 
sonnel methods  for  selection  and  placement. 

Joining  the  union  after  hiring  is  more  prevalent  in  Toledo  due  to  the  greater 
degree  of  unionization. 

The  replies  clearly  indicate  that  unionism  has  caused  no  change  in  training 
methods. 

Whether  the  union  must  be  consulted  in  cases  of  dismissal  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  union  being  strong  in  a  plant,  as  iz  of  the  13  answering  this  question  "yes" 
were  over  75  percent  unionized.  That  the  effects  of  unionism  on  personnel  manage- 
ment are  most  noticeable  in  the  highly  unionized  plants  is  a  general  conclusion 
which  is  true  in  nearly  all  parts  of  both  the  Toledo  and  the  national  surveys.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  changes  observed  in  these,  the  most  affected  plants,  can  be 
used  as  indications  of  the  trend  of  unionism's  effect  on  employer-emplovee  relations 
in  the  future. 

Seniority  Affects  Promotion 

romotional  opportunities  have  been  altered  by  unionism  in  15  plants,  all  of 
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them  over  50  percent  unionized.  Ten  firms  promote  strictly  along  lines  of 
seniority.  Eight  companies  in  the  latter  group  report  that  this  setup  is  due  to  the 
recent  influence  of  unionism. 

A  substantial  proportion — 12.  out  of  31  companies — replied  that  grievances 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreman  must  be  settled  through  the  unions.  Thir- 
teen of  these  indicated  that  this  has  not  always  been  true  in  the  past.  The  national 
and  the  Toledo  surveys  are  very  similar  in  this  regard.  Conclusions  reached  are 
also  identical — that  joint  representation  is  one  of  the  first  objectives  of  unionism, 
and  that  the  growing  strength  of  the  unions  will  lead  to  their  increased  participa- 
tion in  the  general  personnel  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  following  representative  answers  to  the 
questions  asking  for  a  prediction  of  the  future  by  local  men  with  those  made  by  men 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Long  Run  Effects 

Question  i.      H  hat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  long-run  effect  of  the  widening  scope  of  union- 
ism on  your  personnel  program7. 

"Advent  of  unionism  in  this  plant  made  it  necessary  to  install  a  personnel 
department.     Management  has  become  more  conscious  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  human  relationships  as  a  concern  of  management .      In  our  case  the  union  has  been 
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of  help  in  establishing  .1  pcrsonnd  program  \ll  dependent  on  union  officials  and 
their  philosophy 

"Believe  scniorit)  demands  take  awa)  incentive  for  effon  on  the  pan  oi  new 
emplo)  ees,  there  fore .  re  tards  their  progress  and  the  companj  's." 

"II  we  .  cooperation  ol  the  anion  in  matters  affecting  production 

and  sales,  we  will  mutually  gain  the  benefits  derived  from  management  and  labor 
working  together. " 

Responsibility  of  Labor 

Qiisiio\  ii.      What  must  lah  future  problems! 

"Realize  thai  an)   steps  the)   may  take  against  industry  will  likewisi 
them.     W  t  also  feel  that  labor  should  have  more  confidence  in  its  appointed 
leaders  when  negotiations  arc  carried  on  between  both  sides  and  when  a   mutual 
n  ent   is  reached." 

intelligence  in  demands,  making  honest   and  complete   investigation  of 
grievances  before  presentation  to  management." 

I  radical  leadership  and  definitely  forget  seniority  demands.     Also  avoid 
the  closed  shop  demand  as  rhis  is  un-American  and  retards  rather  than  promotes 
labor  organizations. 

Management's  Job 

Quesi  ion  hi.      II  hat  must  management  do  to  solve  future  problems! 
"Adhere  to  agreement  if  there  are  agreements.     Provide  good  working  con- 
ditions, fair  wages,  honest  treatment.      Provide  high  type  supervision." 
"Be  fair,  honest  and  use  mon  care  in  explaining  inability  to  meet  demands  of 
the  above  type  when  it  cannot  do  so  wholly  or  in  part." 

"Deal  absolutely  fair  and  above  hoard  with  labor.  Should  also  realize  that 
labor  constitutes  a  potent  force  toward  greater  efficiency  and  production  and  in- 
viting their  suggestions  and  recommendations  toward  that  end." 
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Good  Lighting  Involves,  the  Proper  Amount 
and  its  Proper  Distribution  to  Ensure  Absence 
of  Glare,  Troublesome  Shadows  and  Dark  Sur- 
roundings. Good  Vision  Involves  Good  Light- 
ing, Adjustable  to  the  Work  and  the  Individual, 
and  Correction  of  Eye  Defects. 


Work  and  Its 
Illumination  II 


By  C.  E.  Ferree  and  G.  Rand 

ll  Optio, 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  lighting  is  glare.  Glare  may  be  from 
either  the  work  or  the  source  of  light.  Glare  from  the  work  comes  at  much 
lower  intensities  for  Mazda  light  than  for  daylight.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  color 
of  the  light  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  diffuseness  between  daylight,  and  the 
illumination  given  by  artificial  lighting  devices.  Mazda  light,  for  example,  is 
yellowish.  Yellow  light  becomes  glaring  at  lower  intensities  than  white  light. 
Higher  susceptibility  to  glare  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  eye  shows  its  intoler- 
ance for  colored  light.     Mazda  light  is  poorly  diffused  as  compared  with  daylight. 

Glare 

In  light  not  well  diffused  the  presence  of  the  unscattered  beams  of  light  tend 
unduly  to  produce  glare  because  of  specular  reflection,  the  tendency  taking  the  form 
of  shine  when  the  specular  reflection  is  even,  and  of  sparkle  points  when  it  is  uneven. 
Direction  of  light  also  is  an  important  factor  in  glare  from  the  work.  The  light 
should  be  so  directed  on  the  work,  particularly  if  it  is  not  well  diffused,  that  none 
of  the  light  specularly  reflected  enters  the  eye.  Of  the  three  possible  ways  of  re- 
ducing glare  from  the  work:  direction  of  light,  diffuseness  of  light  and  the  attempt 
to  eliminate  specular  reflection  by  polarization  (Polaroid  glass),  the  proper  control 
of  direction  of  light  is  much  the  most  effective,  the  most  feasible  and  the  least 
expensive.  This  control  can  of  course  be  best  utilized  in  local  lighting.  Diffusive- 
ness of  light  has  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  general  lighting. 

Glare  from  the  source  of  light  should  of  course  in  all  cases  be  eliminated.     This 
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can  be  easily  and  effectively  done  b)  incorporating  in  the  lighting  fixture  properly 
constructed  shields  or  glare  ba 

/  wo  Kinds  of  Glare 

G\ui  from  the  work  is  ol  two  kinds,  simple  and  veiling,  Simple  glare  alone 
will  be  considered  hen  Simple  glare  is  .1  too  high  brightness,  due  to  exces- 
sive  stimulation  ol  the  sensorium  by  light.  When  reading  from  a  printed  page,  it 
ma)  be  recognized  .is  beginning  .it  the  intensity  at  which  the  brightness  of  the  page 
becomes  uncomfortable  Vs  alread)  noted  in  the  experiments  on  intensity  of  light, 
this  point  was  determined  as  well  .is  the  preferred  amount  of  light,  and  the  lower 
limit  of  intensit)  for  comfortable  reading. 

With  respect  to  these  determinations  there  are  again  two  points  of  major  in- 
iD  oui  I  ol  light  at  which  discomfort  begins,  and  the  wide 
range  ol  individual  differences  in  this  amount,  which  differences  may  be  taken  as, 
roughly  at  least,  measures  of  differences  in  susceptibility  to  glare.  Some  indication 
on  both  these  points  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  statement  of  results 
under  the  heading:  Upper  Limit  for  Comfortable  Reading.  From  these  results  it  might 
be  considered  that  those  w  ho  have  an  upper  limit  of  less  than  10  ft-c  are  more  than 
usually  susceptible  to  glare,  while  those  who  have  an  upper  limit  of  more  than  40 
ft-c  are  less  than  usually  susceptible  to  glare. 

Evenness  of  Illumination 

Evenness  of  illumination,  as  a  factor,  has  not  the  importance  that  was  once  as- 
cribed to  it.  Within  the  limits,  that  arc  apt  to  occur  in  a  modern  lighting 
situation,  its  importance  is  not  significant.  So  long  as  high  and  glaring  brightnesses 
are  eliminated  from  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  from  the  field  of  view,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  enough  light  on  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  in  the  field  of  view,  consider- 
able differences  in  the  illumination  may  be  present  without  harmful  effects  on  the 
eye.  Indeed  in  the  illumination  of  a  room  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  working, 
unevenness  of  illumination  is  often  of  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  grouping  or  locating  the  workers  with  respect  to  their  need  and  tolerance 
of  intensity  of  light. 

This  has  been  shown  in  several  papers,  hue  more  particularly  in  "Some 
Experiments  on  the  Eve  with  Pendant  Opaque  Reflectors  Differing  in  Lining, 
Dimensions  and  Design,"  Trans.  Ilium.  Eng.  Soc.,  1917,  vol.  it,  pp.  464-487. 

Mixtures  of  Day  and  Artificial  Light 

Tnis  is  important  in  connection  with  the  problem  oi  late  afternoon  lighting. 
It  is  important  also  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  many  rooms  and  buildings, 
in  which  it  is  necessan  to  supplement  the  daylight  with  artificial  light  for  all  or 
part  of  the  time.  The  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  mixture  has  been  raised 
chiefly,  however,  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  late  afternoon  lighting. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  in  the  lighting  of  buildings  chat  more  light 
has  to  be  used  to  give  satisfactory  visibility  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  twilight 
than  is  required  later  in  the  night.  Formerly  this  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
mixture  of  artilicial  light  with  daylight.  At  that  time  it  was  generally  believed 
among  lighting  men  that  this  mixture  was  unfavorable  to  vision.  In  a  somewhat 
elaborate  series  of  tests  and  experiments8  we  have  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
In  fact,  as  might  more  reasonably  be  expected,  the  mixture  of  artificial  light  and 
daylight  gives  better  and  more  comfortable  vision  than  an  equal  amount  of  artificial 
light    alone. 

findings  by  Tests 

This  was  shown  by  mixing  Mazda  light  and  daylight  in  equal  proportions  at 
different  levels  of  intensity  and  making  a  comparison  of  the  effect  on  the  eye  of 
these  mixtures  with  that  of  daylight  and  the  artificial  light  alone  of  the  same  photo- 
metric intensities.  In  one  set  of  tests  the  artificial  light,  the  daylight  and  the 
mixture  of  the  two,  all  came  from  the  same  light-well  and  all  were  passed  through  a 
diffusion  sash  of  ground  glass  hung  beneath.  The  distribution  effects  and  degree 
of  diffusion  were  thus  made  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 

In  another  set  of  tests  the  daylight  and  the  artificial  light  were  obtained  from 
the  light-well,  and  the  mixed  light  was  formed  from  the  artificial  light  coming  from 
the  light-well  and  the  daylight  from  side  windows.  The  object  here  was  to  make  a 
closer  approximation  to  the  illumination  effects,  under  which  the  mixture  of  artifi- 
cial light  and  daylight  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  lighting  of  rooms.  In  both  sets  of 
tests  the  intensity  of  the  daylight,  its  proportion  in  the  mixture,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  mixture  itself  were  regulated  by  a  special  arrangement  of  thin  and  light-proof 
curtains  too  complicated  to  be  described  here.  The  tests  used  were  acuity  of  vision, 
speed  of  discrimination,  and  power  to  sustain  clear  seeing  continuously  for  a  given 
period  of  time.  In  all  three  tests  the  best  results  were  given  by  the  daylight,  the 
poorest  by  the  artificial  light,  and  an  intermediate  value  by  the  mixture  of  the  two. 

Slow  Adaptation  of  Eye 

n  further  experiments,  again  the  details  of  which  are  too  long  and  complicated 
to  be  given  here,  we  showed  by  test  that  more  light  is  actually  required  during 
the  late  afternoon  hours,  to  give  the  same  level  of  performance  by  the  eye,  than  is 
required  at  night  or  during  the  day  in  an  inside  room,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  lag 
in  adaptation  of  the  eye.  That  is,  the  eye  has  been  exposed  during  the  day  to  a  very 
high  intensity  of  light  which  decreases  rapidly  in  the  middle  and  late  afternoon; 
and  in  its  recovery  of  sensitivity  the  eye  is  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  this  failing 
illumination.  The  deficiency  is  then  primarily  in  the  eye  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  adaptation  imposed,  and  not  in  the  mixture  of  daylight  and  artificial  light. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  mixture  of  daylight  and  artificial  light 
can  be  safely  dismissed. 
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Further,  in  more  rect  nt )  cars  one  of  the  suggestions  wc  made,  for  improving  the 
adaptation  conditions  in  late  afternoon  lighting,  has  been  made  ver)  effectivel)  and 

cnicntly  possible  by  the  use  o(  the  photoelectric  cell  to  turn  on  the  artificial 

light,  when  the  daylight  has  decreased  to  a  certain  value.     Our  suggestion  was  that 

licial  light  be  turned  on  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid 

;t  in  illumination  caused  b)  the  quick  decrease  oi  daylight  in  the  later  hours. 
In  this  \\.i\  the  eye  is  given  a  better  chance,  in  recovering  its  sensitivity,  to  keep 
p.iee  with  the  changing  light  during  the  transition  from  da)  to  night  illumination, 
thereb)  reducing  th<  need  for  more  light  in  the  late  afternoon  hours  due  to  the  lag 
in    adaptation. 

The  Work 

Sp\ei  will  be  taken  here  onl)  tor  .1  consideration  of  the  reading  of  the  printed  or 
written   page. 

Type  and  Paper 

With  respect  to  the  surfacing  of  the  written  or  printed  page,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  a  mat  or  flat  ink  on  mat  paper.  This  is  again  a  question  of 
specular  reflection.  Light  specularl)  reflected  from  an  object  is  not  focused  into  an 
image  on  the  retina.  It  is  represented  merely  by  a  spot  of  unfocused  light.  If 
focused,  it  would  form  an  image  of  the  source  of  light,  not  of  the  reflecting  object. 
However,  in  looking  at  an  object  \\  e  focus  for  it ,  not  tor  the  source  of  light.  Light 
diffusely  reflected,  since  it  begins  its  spread  at  the  reflecting  surface,  alone  forms  an 
image  of  that  surface  on  the  retina.  We  thus  see  objects  only  by  diffusely  reflected 
light.  The  light  specularly  reflected,  since  it  forms  an  overlay  of  unfocused  light 
on  the  image,  blurs  that  image  and  is,  therefore,  not  an  aid  but  a  hindrance  to  vision. 

Color  of  Ink  mid  Pit  per,  etc. 

With  respect  to  color  of  ink  and  paper  we  have  found:1-  - 
(i)  The  best  results  are  given  b)    black  ink,  and  any  color  as  background  is 
inferior  to  white  for  the  discrimination  of  details  in  black       There  is  a  greater  sensa- 
tion difference  between  black  on  white  than  black  on  any  of  the  colors  and,  there- 
fore, greater  visibility.     This  is  so  plain  as  to  be  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who 
makes  the  comparison  on  the  printed  or  written  page.      Also  black  on  white  is  very 
comfortable  when  the  paper  is  free  from  gloss  and  the  ink  as  nearly  free  from  gloss 
at   present  possible. 
Any  feeling  against  this  combination  must  have  .1  risen  through  the  use  of  glossy 
paper  or  bad   lighting  conditions,  i.e.  a  too  high  intensity  of  light  or  conditions 
that  produce  or  accentuate  specular  reflection  and  glare.      Further,  as  a  practical 
evidence,   the  attempts  that   have  been   made  to  print  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  on  colored  paper  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  the  readers. 
The  more  persistent  use  of  faintly  tinted  papers  is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
producing  a  satisfactorilv  mat  white  paper. 
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Colored  Paper  Not  So  Good 

(Y)  Saturated  colors  as  background  for  writing  or  printing  in  black  arc  inferior 
to  unsaturated  colors;  in  other  words,  the  more  color  there  is  in  the  paper  the  worse- 
is  its  effect  on  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  eve.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
the  effect  on  visibility  and  the  effect  of  the  color  itself. 

(3)  The  darker  shades  of  color  are  inferior  to  the  lighter  tints. 

(4)  Of  the  colors,  when  all  are  equalized  in  saturation  and  brightness,  yellow 
gives  the  best  results.  Next  in  order  of  merit  is  yellow  tending  towards  orange- 
yellow.  However,  as  already  stated,  all  colors  are  inferior  to  white  as  a  background 
for  the  discrimination  of  details  in  black. 

(5)  Any  toning  of  the  paper  towards  green  is  unfavorable  in  that  it  increases 
the  tendency  to  ocular  fatigue  and  discomfort,  in  spite  of  the  common  belief  that 
green  is  restful  to  the  eye.  This  belief  has  no  doubt  been  based  on  the  feeling  of 
relief  which  comes  with  viewing  distant  woods  and  fields.  Here  the  conditions 
are  not  a  green  light  or  a  green  background  on  which  to  view  details,  but  the  far 
seeing  of  objects  of  low  brightness,  both  of  which  conditions  are  restful  and  com- 
forting to  the  eye. 

Paper  Must  Be  Good 

So-called  "white"  papers  may  tend  almost  imperceptibly  towards  blue  or 
yellow.  For  use  under  Mazda  light  it  is  sometimes  possible  in  such  cases  to 
select  a  bluish  white  that  will  give  a  better  result  than  the  yellowish  white,  that  is, 
when  the  tendency  towards  blue  is  just  enough  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  yellow 
in  the  light.  Where  scientific  tests  are  not  possible  it  is  a  fairly  safe  practical  guide 
perhaps,  to  select  the  paper  that  looks  the  whitest  under  the  light  that  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  selection  of  paper,  besides  color  the  following  additional  factors  are  of 
course  to  be  considered:  reflection  factor,  gloss,  hardness  and  opacity.  In  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  telephone  directories,  catalogues  and  large  books  of  various 
kinds  trouble  often  arises  from  the  use  of  paper  that  is  too  thin  and  not  sufficiently 
hard  and  opaque.  Hardness,  for  example,  is  needed  to  take  a  clear  impression  of  the 
ink,  and  opacity  to  give  a  good  background  and  to  prevent  the  confusion  so  to  speak 
of  seeing  through  the  paper,  seeing  the  print  on  the  other  side,  etc.  Obviously  good 
visibility  can  not  be  had  under  such  conditions. 

The  above  conclusions  on  color  and  paper  are  based  on  tests  of  visual  acuity, 
speed  of  visual  discrimination,  power  to  sustain  clear  seeing,  and  tendency  to  produce 
ocular  fatigue  and  discomfort.  In  addition  we  have  used  an  instrument  devised  by 
us  called  a  Visibility  Comparator.  This  instrument  enables  direct  quantitative 
comparisons  to  be  made  of  the  discriminability  or  visibility  of  printed  or  typewritten 
material  on  different  samples  of  paper  and  of  different  colored  illuminations  on  a 
given  sample  of  paper. 

A  partial  bibliography  is  appended  comprising,  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to,  chiefly  articles  of  a  more  general  scope. 
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"These  Tests  are  Not  too'  ,'  Perfect  Hut  the  Idea 
Behind  Them  is  (  orrect.  \f  Additional  Com- 
panies Install  this  System  Their  Experiences  can 
be  Correlated  and  Utilized  to  Answer  Problems 
of  the  Future."  (from  Executive's  Statement. 


Personnel  Selection 
in  Aviation  Industry 


By  Richard  S.   Schultz 


Gears  must  mesh,  cams  must  rise  and  fall  in  proper  timing,  power  must  be 
properly  applied  to  the  great  machines  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  factories  if 
manufacturing  is  to  operate  smoothly.  But  friction  or  a  defective  part  in 
the  human  synchronization  which  guides  these  mechanical  marvels  will  result 
just  as  surely  in  the  wear  and  tear  that  needs  only  time  to  become  disintegration. 
Therefore,  the  executive  ear  must  be  eager  to  detect  the  first  faint  indication  that 
something  is  amiss  in  coordination — the  'lubrication'  of  the  human  factor  in  our 
industrial  organization. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Fuller 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company  at  the  last  International  Management  Congress,  and  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  problem  that  faces  large  and  small  business  companies  today. 

Recently,  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  precise  investigation  of  the  human 
factors  in  an  enterprise  manufacturing  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  aviation  industry. 
The  practical  situation  may  be  simply  stated  as  follows. 

i .  What  are  some  of  the  essential  facts  which  may  aid  in  development  of  guiding 
principles  for  human  organization? 

i.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  for  each  employee  dependable  measures  of  ability, 
knowledge,  special  skill,  interest,  unusual  talent,  and  personality? 

3 .  Once  we  have  such  information,  in  what  way  can  it  be  used? 


( harting  of  Abilities 

Siii-s  were  taken  actuall)   to  obtain  some  ol  the  answers  to  these  questions  for 
this  organization  employing  several  hundred   workers       \   special  Job  Sample 
as  set  up  in  the  plain  .     During  a  period  ol  several  months  each  employee 
in  the  organization  was  given  .1  variet)   oi  special  psychological  tests  in  order  ro 
re  those  qualities  which  would  be  ol  practical  value  in  daily  management  and 
development  ol  men.     Data  were  accumulated  and  'blueprints'  or  charts  were  drawn 
tor  all  employct  s 

At  the  same  time,  applicants  for  positions  were  examined  as  comprehensively 
as  employees  With  regard  to  the  use  ol  these  usts  in  selection  procedures,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  their  use  makes  it   unnecessary  to  depend  primarily  upon 


\hilitics 

Mental  Alertness 
Observation 
Technical  Ability 
Technical  Judgment. 
Mathematical  Ability 
Trade  Information 
Blue  Print  Reading      . 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Measurement  Ability 
Mechanical  Skill 
Hand  Dexterity 
Tool  Dextcritv 
Machine  Skill 
Personality 
Interests 
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s     Superior 

interview  judgment  or  personal  impression.  The  tests  yield  unbiased  facts  or 
objective  measures.  They  help  to  find  out  whether  an  applicant  has  the  ability  for 
a  particular  job  and  the  talent  essential  for  further  development. 

Charts  1  to  4  show  some  of  the  information  obtained  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  employees  and  management. 

Has  Ability  and  Personality 

srt   1    indicates  the  pattern  of  abilities  of  a  recent  high  school  graduate  now 


c 


t  employed  as  an  apprentice.      He  was  selected  on  t he:  basis  of  the  test  results 

from  a  group  of  several  do/en  applicants  of  equal  training  and  education.      Actual 

reports  from  the  foreman  on  his  work  in  the  machine  shop  indicate  that  he  is  well 

suited  for  development   in   the  direction   of   mechanical   and  machine  work.      His 
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ratings  are  good  on  tests  of  mental  alertness,  technical  ability,  hand  and  tool  dex- 
terity, and  machine  skill.  Interestingly  enough  in  addition  to  having  good  talent 
he  also  has  an  effective  personality.  This  case  briefly  illustrates  the  application  of 
tests  in  the  selection  of  suitable  apprentices  for  machine  or  mechanical  work. 

Chart  i  is  an  interesting  contrast.  Here  is  a  man  39  years  old  who  might  be 
called  an  'expert'  machinist.  His  work  as  a  lathe  operator  has  been  satisfactorv. 
He  has  had  experience  in  several  organizations.  On  the  basis  of  his  work  as  a 
machinist,  he  was  assigned  as  assistant  foreman.  In  this  instance,  the  results  of 
tests  in  the  Job  Sample  Laboratory  indicated  that  this  man  was  not  suitable  for  super- 
visory work.  In  human  organization,  however,  the  inevitable  probable  error,  even 
in  scientific  methods,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

This  man  was  assigned  to  the  job  of  assistant  foreman  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  psychological  tests  did  not  favor  an  assignment  to  supervisory  responsibility. 
His  rating  on  the  tests  showed  that  he  was  a  good  semi-skilled  machinist  and  a 
mediocre  skilled  machinist.  A  careful  examination  of  the  chart  shows  that  he 
lacks  certain  fundamental  qualities  for  supervising  other  men.  His  technical 
ability  and  judgment  are  below  average.  Ability  to  use  measurement  instruments 
is  below  average.  His  trade  information,  that  is  his  spccilic  knowledge  about  how 
to  operate  machines,  ways  of  machining,  etc.,  is  sadly  limited.  Even  specific  in- 
formation on  the  lathe,  with  which  he  has  had  much  experience,  is  below  average. 
His  mechanical  skill  is  below  average. 

More  important  than  the  lack  of  high-grade  ability  for  machine  and  mechanical 
work  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  have  an  adequate  personality  or  the  ability  to  deal 
with  people  in  a  free  and  easy  manner.  He  does  not  have  an  interest  in  people,  a 
strong  desire  to  develop  men,  or  other  qualities  essential  in  supervisory  work. 
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Very  Poor  Supervisor 

few  months  afterward  comments  by  the  factory  superintendent  concerning  his 
work  as  supervisor  shows  the  following  ratings: 

1.  Ability  to  plan  work  and  obtain  results — Doubtful 

1.  Training  of  men  in  specific  job  duties — Doubtful 

3.  Ability  to  handle  unusual  problems  in  everyday  work — Doubtful 

4.  Interest  in  personal  development — Doubtful 

5.  Interest  in  broad  problems  concerning  the  organization  and  production — 

Doubtful 

Briefly,  this  man  lacked  three-quarters  of  the  qualities  essential  for  success  as  a 
supervisor.     He  was  a  craftsman  but  not  a  teacher,  a  salesman,  or  a  business  man. 

Chart  3  shows  a  young  machinist  who  at  the  present  time  is  doing  good  work 
on  a  lathe.  His  foreman  and  the  inspection  department  report  that  he  has  many  01 
the  qualities  of  a  skilled  machinist.  The  pattern  of  abilities  supports  this  opinion. 
He  has  most  of  the  qualifications  essential  for  development  as  a  machinist.     He 
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ning      I  Ic  has  only  average 

i  hnical  ability.     His 

5  for  subsequent  supervisory 


would,  however,  be  limited  for  high  grade  technical  trai 
technical  judgment  and  mechanical  skill,  and  below  avc 
average  personality  rating  indicates  that  his  possibilitie: 
responsibilit)   arc  doubtful. 

Mis  p<  rsonalit)  and  interests  arc  more  suited  for  work  with  machines  than  with 
men  \s  m  th<  uis^  ol  the  older  man  summarized  in  (  hart  2.,  the  most  likely  long 
term  career  for  this  man  is  as  a  craftsman  and  not  as  a  supervisor  The  records  on 
this  man's  production,  qualit)  >•(  work,  ability  to  profit  from  training,  and  personal 
qualities  indicate  that  he  is  satisfactorj   for  long  term  development       An  attempt 
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G     Good        S     Superior 

oh  at  a  subsequent  date  would  he  a  risk.     As  a  good 


to  place  him  in  a  supervisorv 

machinist  he  is  likely  to  he  a  poor  foreman 

Hug/i/eers  Need  Creative  Ability 

Similar  information  may  he  obtained  in  the  case  of  high-grade  engineering  per- 
sonnel Here  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
theories  prevalent  concerning  the  qualifications  of  a  good  engineer.  The  school 
record  may  be  one  indication  ot  a  good  engineer  hut  is  quite  often  a  disappointing 
lead.  In  a  manufacturing  organization  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  technical 
personnel  Therefore  an  engineer  should  have  sufficient  flexibility  or  adaprabiiity 
for  a  variety  of  assignments.  This  is  desirable  particularly  for  organizations  in  the 
machine  and  metal  trades 

ibility  to  do  work  on  the  drawing  board  or  to  develop  complex  mathe- 
matical formulae  is  not  enough       The  ability  to  improve  old  ideas,  to  further  de- 
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vclop  new  ideas,  or  to  use  technical  experience  effectively  is  equally  important. 
An  engineer  should  have  not  only  knowledge  and  skill  but  practical  judgment  and 
creative  ability. 

Chart  4  illustrates  wide  adaptability  of  an  engineer  with  superior  technical 
ability  and  good  mechanical  skill.  The  percentage  of  engineers  who  possess  such 
talent  as  this  is  small.  The  records  in  this  organization  have  been  compared  with 
other  organizations,  and  the  indications  are  that,  considering  all  types  of  curricula, 
less  than  one  engineer  in  ten  is  prepared  to  perform  as  well  as  to  plan.  This  limita- 
tion among  engineering  applicants  and  engineering  graduates  is  a  difficulty  chal- 
lenging a  number  of  industries. 

The  talent  illustrated  in  Chart  4  depends  very  little  on  the  type  of  engineering 
curriculum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  may  be  found  who  have  unusually  good  en- 
gineering aptitude  and  who  have  never  had  engineering  training.  The  aim  of  the 
tests  is  to  discover  engineers,  not  men  who  have  taken  egineering  training.  A 
short-cut  in  selection,  training,  and  development  of  engineers  is  a  short-sighted 
policy  with  this  caliber  of  personnel. 

Engineers  Who  Can  Plan  and  Do 

The  selection,  training  and  development  of  engineers  in  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions has  tremendous  implications.  Machinists  and  mechanics  may  be  of  a 
high  caliber,  but  the  broader  problems  of  organization  and  coordination  of  human 
effort  will  be  handicapped  if  the  engineers  lack  either  special  abilities  necessarv  in 
their  technical  work  or  skills  in  practical  work  with  machines  and  equipment.  In 
the  organization  which  we  are  describing,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  select 
engineers  who  have  abilities  in  machine  and  mechanical  work  as  well  as  in  engi- 
neering. 

A  mechanical  engineer  or  even  an  engineer  with  an  electrical,  civil  or  chemical 
major,  is  a  much  better  engineer  if  he  has  the  talents  which  are  related  to  getting 
things  done  rather  than  primarily  the  talents  of  putting  things  on  paper.  The 
success  of  an  engineer  depends  upon  talents  related  to  the  manufacture  and  improve- 
ment of  products  as  well  as  upon  such  abilities  as  drafting,  detailing,  and  routine 
design.  An  engineer  in  this  organization  must  be  able  not  only  to  plan  the  job 
but  to  do  the  job  whether  it  be  in  the  machine  shop  or  in  the  held  as  a  mechanic. 

With  such  comprehensive  data  as  that  indicated  in  the  above  charts  for  everyone 
in  the  organization  it  was  possible  to  plan  a  program  whereby  employees  were 
gradually  reassigned.  Such  reassignments  were  considered  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  employee's  ability  to  succeed  on  a  particular  job,  but  also  in  the  light  of  his 
potentialities  for  long-term  development  and  general  adaptability.  In  view  of 
present-day  industrial  relations,  it  is  important  not  only  to  find  the  right  employee 
for  the  right  job  but  also  to  consider  the  right  career  or  route  of  progress  in  the 
organization. 
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Executive  Foresight  I  'sed 

This  storj    has  been  etched  in  high  lights  and  the  methods  tncrel)    indicated 
call)   measured  facts  about  each  individual  s  talents  and  abilities  have 
iccumulated.     Management  is  thereb)  in  a  position  to  reassign  men  graduall) . 
and  in  such  .1  vva)  as  to  make  best  use  of  their  abilities  and  interests  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  lines  of  promotion.     Such  .1  clear  understanding  ol  human 
factors  facilitates  the  development  and  coordination  ol  a  business  organization. 

The  talents  oi  the  employees  are  known.  As  the  older  employees  are  super 
animated,  the  younger  men  take  then'  places  I  ach  employe!  is  selected  not  onl) 
for  his  ability  to  work  at  one  job  hat  for  a  capacit)  to  develop  along  other  lines. 
Training  is  continuous.  Transfers  and  promotions  are  based  on  known  and  care- 
fully considered  tacts  and  not  on  opinion.  In  other  words,  the  problem  ol  job 
sccuritv  and  the  maintenance  of  skilled  and  technically  trained  personnel  has  been 
more  accurately  defined.  The  fitting  of  all  these  facts  together  lor  successful 
management  calls  for  the  highest  order  ol  executive  foresight  in  a  practical  policy 
of  mobilization  of  human  resources' 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 

RATINGS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  TESTS 

compared  with  ratings  on  ABILITY  of 

employees  in  a  MACHINE  SHOP. 


ABILITY  on  the  JOB 

(Foreman  Rating) 


:  FIRST  CLASS  nuch  in 


1:  SEMI-SKILLED    machin 


31  men:  BENCH  HANDS 


RATING  ON  TESTS 
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I.  The  ratings  on  employment  tests  show  high  agreement  with  subsequent  foreman  ratings  on  the  job.     According  to  the  above 

results  77%  of  all  men  are  accurately  placed  by  the  selection  tests, 
i.  A  comparison  of  results  a  year  later  shows  that  15  out  of  1.7  (or  93%)  new  men  selected  by  tests  are  doing  Good  or  Average 

3    The  tests  rate  experienced  machinists  and  mechanics  as  satisfactorily  as  men  with  little  or  no  experience.     For  example: 
Men  with  more  than  3  years  machine  or  me-        £7%  or  35  out  of  40  men  rated  satisfactorily 
chanical  experience:  by  tests  are  also  rated  satisfactory  in  work- 

by  foremen. 

Men   with   less  than    1    year  machine    shop  /;'  or  17  out  of  34  men  rated  satisfactorily 

experience:  by  tests  are  also  rated  satisfactory  in  work 

by  foremen. 
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Aviation  Executive's 
Comments 

Ii  had  been  our  opinion  for  main  years  that  the  answer  to  a  lot  ot  troubles  was 
the  intelligent  determination  and  application  of  an  individual's  inherent  apti- 
tudes. For  a  number  oi  years,  our  employment  was  practically  stationary, 
since  it  was  customar)  to  simply  raise  and  lower  hours  as  the  business  cycle  rose  and 
fell,  maintaining  the  same  personnel  year  in  and  year  out.  In  1933  our  business 
began  to  expand,  and  shortly  it  was  beyond  previous  limits.  Therefore,  it  was 
sar)  for  us  to  begin  to  add  to  our  personnel.  Hearing  in  mind  the  matter  ol 
proper] v  placing  each  individual,  we  attempted,  by  questioning,  to  determine  the 
inherent  abilities  ot  the  applicants 

W«  SOOn  found  out  that  we  were  unable  to  get  the  information  in  this  manner 
and  that  it  was  costing  us  considerable  time  and  money,  particularly  time,  and  at 
a  period  when  time  was  very  valuable.  We  therefore  looked  around  to  see  if 
anyone  had  developed  a  more  scientific  method  of  determining  ahead  of  employment 
individual  abilities  or  aptitudes.  The  Psychological  Corporation  of  New  York 
seemed  to  understand  what  we  were  after,  and  agreed  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Testing  Checked 

Sincj  the  tests  that  we  had  developed  were  entirely  new  in  many  instances,  in 
fact  the  whole  matter  was  rather  radical  in  its  departure  from  the  orthodox 
method  of  employment,  we  were  sufficiently  skeptical  to  run  a  counter-check  against 
the  work  while  it  was  going  on.  The  results  were  better  than  we  had  expected, 
and  the  results  we  have  obtained  since  have  confirmed  the  original,  in  so  far  as  the 
tests  were  concerned.  In  other  words,  he  was  able  with  the  tests  to  tell  us  prett) 
accurately  whether  or  not  a  prospective  employee  had  the  inherent  ability  to  de- 
velop in  our  work  the  way  we  wanted  him  to.  \t  first  we  made  the  mistake  ol 
using  these  tests  entirely.  Since  then,  however,  having  learned  more  about  the 
value  of  the  tests,  we  are  getting  better  final  results. 

Rough] v.  there  arc  four  things  we  want  to  know  about  an  applicant: 

.  Ins  inherent  ability, 

1.  his  stability, 

3.  his  umph,  or  willingness  to  work, 

4.  his  experience. 

The  tests  have  proven  prettv  accurate  in  giving  us  the  applicant's  inherent  abilities. 

That,  however,  is  not  all  we  need.      Some  applicants  who  pass  the  tests  with  a  very 

good  rating  do  not  prove  out  eventually,  due  to  instability  in  character  or  a  lack 
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of  that  spark  or  bug  that  causes  a  man  to  try.  On  the  other  hand,  those  employees 
who  had  the  natural  ability  plus  stability  and  the  desire  to  work  came  along  very 
fast  and  are  our  top  people.  Some  of  the  best  men  we  have  m  the  organization  today 
had  practically  no  experience  when  they  came  with  us. 

Can  He  Handle  His  Liquor 

Stability  in  a  company  of  this  type  is  very  essential,  and  by  stability  1  mean 
really  moral  character,  because  the  most  able  man,  no  matter  how  aggressive  or 
how  much  experience  he  has  had,  is  of  little  value  to  us  ii  he  cannot  handle  his 
liquor,  his  money,  or  his  family  affairs. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  proper  placing  of  a  man,  that  is,  an  intelligent  de- 
termination of  his  natural  abilities  and  an  assignment  to  a  job  in  which  those  natural 
abilities  are  given  full  play,  is  of  great  help  in  developing  his  moral  stability.  In 
fact,  we  have  several  cases  which  would  be  pretty  good  proofs  of  that  contention. 
A  man's  experience,  of  course,  is  something  that  we  can  get  to  a  certain  extent  from 
his  previous  employers  and  verify  very  quickly  after  he  goes  to  work  for  us. 

Although,  in  employing  youngsters  without  experience,  ability  and  stability 
and  umph  are  of  equal  importance,  his  inherent  ability  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  prior  to  the  installation  of  these  tests.  In  other  words,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  we  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  probable  stability  and  umph,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  really  had  mechanical  or  engineering  ability. 

Tests  Not  100' , 

Many  applicants  who  have  been  certified  to  us  by  people  who  knew  them  as 
having  been  always  very  much  interested  in  mechanical  matters  turn  out  to 
be  complete  flops  when  they  actually  get  into  manufacturing.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  youngster  that  we  took  on  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  who  appeared  to 
have  never  given  mechanics  any  serious  thought,  but  whose  test  rating  chart 
showed  him  to  have  considerable  mechanical  ability  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
our  most  promising  youngsters. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  these  tests  are  not  a  hundred  per  cent  as  yet,  but  the 
idea  behind  them  is  correct,  and  I  believe  that  if  additional  companies  install  this 
system  their  varied  experiences  can  be  correlated  and  utilized  to  advance  our  present 
knowledge  and  this  system  will  be  the  answer  to  many  ills  in  the  future 
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Low  cost  Salespersons  art  I  xtroverts  and  are 
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im\ erts  and  are  Submissive. 


Personality  and 
Success  in  Selling 
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University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  Canada 

Tin.  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  review  some  of  the  more  important  recent 
investigations    on    the    relation    between    personality    traits    and    success   in 
selling. 
Some   eighteen    years   ago   the  concept   of  personality    trait   received   scientific 
sanction  with  the  writings  of  Allport  (i),  and  since  then  many  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  relation  between  personality  traits  and  other  factors. 

Bernreuter  Test  Used 

Tin.  hrst  investigations  to  be  reviewed  are  those  reported  bv  A.  I  .  Dodge  (z,  3,  4). 
Dodge  has  published  three  separate  studies  on  this  problem.      The  first  of  these 
,n  undertaken,  among  other  things,  to  find  the  relation  between  social  domi- 
nance and  success  in  selling.      The  subjects  employed  consisted  of  50  traveling  sales- 
men, 50  retail  salesmen,  and  S4  retail  saleswomen. 

The  personality  test  used  to  determine  the  degree  ol  social  dominance  was  the 
Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory;  while  the  criteria  of  success  were:  (a)  a  minimum 
of  one  vcar's  employment  in  selling  with  a  single  employer,  (b)  three  or  more  years 
of  experience  in  selling,  and  c  longer  experience  in  selling  than  in  any  other  occu- 
pation in  which  the  subject  had  previously  been  engaged.  All  of  the  salesmen  and 
saleswomen  to  whom  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  was  administered  were 
regarded  as  successful  in  their  occupation  of  selling  on  the  basis  of  the  above  criteria. 
The  dominance-submission  scores  of  the  three  groups  of  salespeople  were  found 
to  be  as  follows:  The  traveling  salesmen  obtained  a  median  score  of  +70,  with  a 
probable  error  of  5.9.  The  retail  salesmen  obtained  a  median  score  of  +  56,  with  a 
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probable  error  of   10.6.      Lastly,  the  rciail  saleswomen  obtained  a  median  score  of 
+  45,  with  a  probable  error  of  8.4. 

Salesmen  Have  Social  Dominance 

Dodge  concluded  from  this  study  that  experienced  successful  traveling  sales- 
men and  retail  salesmen  and  saleswomen  score  fairly  high  in  social  dominance. 
The  traveling  salesmen  score  above  the  retail  salesmen.  This,  he  thought,  is  to  be 
expected  because  the  traveling  salesmen,  due  to  the  type  of  selling  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  have  to  be  more  aggressive  than  the  retail  salesmen.  The  implication 
here  is  that  dominance  and  aggression  (extroversion  have  a  positive  correlation. 
This  contention  is  supported  by  other  psychologists,  e.g.,  Bernreui 

In  spite  of  the  positive  relation  between  dominance  and  success  in  selling,  how- 
ever, Dodge  cautioned  against  using  a  high  score  in  dominance  as  a  basis  for  voca- 
tional guidance  in  business.  There  are  many  other,  no  less  important,  elements 
which  make  for  successful  selling.  High  scores  in  dominance  should  therefore  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  other  traits  of  personality. 

While  the  length  of  time  in  business  is  an  indicator  of  business  success,  it  is  not 
so  good  or  decisive  a  criterion  as  output,  earnings,  or  credit  rating.  Fortunately, 
in  his  second  study  of  social  dominance  and  personality,  Dodge  improved  upon  his 
criterion  by  taking  the  ratings  made  by  the  personnel  manager  and  his  staff  as  the 
criterion  of  business  success.  Another  reason  why  Dodge's  second  study  strikes 
much  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  actual  correlations  are  drawn  be- 
tween personality  traits  and  success  in  selling.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  is  a 
much  more  precise  indicator  of  the  degree  of  relationship  than  the  median. 

Similar  Results  Second  Time 

Then,  too,  Dodge  used  in  his  second  studv  a  group  ol  salespeople  who  form  a 
much  more  solid  group  than  did  the  subjects  of  his  hrst  studv.  The  latter  were 
culled  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  while  the  subjects  of  his  second  study, 
numbering  75  (41  men  and  34  women),  were  all  salespeople  employed  by  one  firm, 
a  large  department  store,  and  actually  selling  when  the  personality  test  was  ad- 
ministered.    The  personality  test  used  was  again  the  Bernreuter. 

The  results  of  this  second  study  largely  corroborated  the  results  obtained  in  the 
hrst  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  several  instances  the  median  score  was  higher 
than  it  was  in  the  first  study.  Thus  Dodge  found  that  the  median  score  for  the  best 
group  of  salesmen  was  +100;  for  the  poorest  group  of  salesmen  +93.5;  for  the 
best  group  of  saleswomen  +48;  and  for  the  poorest  group  of  saleswomen  4-17. 
With  one  exception,  the  median  score  for  the  poorest  group  of  saleswomen,  the 
median  scores  in  the  second  study  were  all  higher  than  in  the  first  study. 

The  indication,  on  the  basis  of  these  scores,  is  in  the  direction  of  higher  scores 
in  social  dominance  for  the  best  salesmen  than  it  is  for  the  poorest  salesmen.     This 
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also  holds  true  in  the  case  ol  the  best  and  the  pooresi  groups  ol  saleswomen.  To 
what  extent  this  tendencj  is  significant,  however,  can  only  be  ascertained  bj  &nd 
ing  the  coefficient  oi  correlation  between  sales  success  and  scores  oi  dominance 

c  orrelation  Found  Not  Strong 

Dodgi  realized  tins  and  proceeded  to  correlate  th'<  scores  made  by  his  subjects 
with  respect  to  the  six  traits  tested  by  the  Bernreuter  Personalit)  Inventory, 
e.g.,  neurotic  tendency,  self-sufficiency,  introversion-extroversion,  dominance-sub- 
mission,  confidence  in  oneself,  and  sociability,  and  business  success  as  indicated  by 
the  ratings  of  the  personnel  manager  and  Ins  staff  of  the  department  store  in  which 
the  subjects  were  employed. 

The  results  ol  tins  correlation  study  were  not  significant.  The  correlations  be- 
tween scores  in  social  dominance  and  sales  success  were  |  .16  +  .16  for  men  and 
foi  women  None  ol  the  other  correlations  between  scores  on  the 
different  personality  traits  tested  by  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  and  suc- 
selling  was  any  more  significant.  All  that  can  be  said  from  this  study  is 
that  there  is  a  positive  tendency  for  successful  retail  salesmen  and  women  to  score 
higher  in  social  dominance  and  in  some  ol  the  other  traits,  than  comparatively 
unsuccessful  retail  salesmen  and  women,  but  that  this  tendency  is  not  strong  enough 
to  permit  any  far-reaching  conclusions  for  purposes  of  vocational  selection  or 
guidance. 

Test  Broke )i  Down 

Thinking  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  significant  relation  between  personality 
and  sales  success.  Dodge  next  sought  to  analyze  the  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory  in  such  a  way  as  to  record  the  percentages  of  "yes",  "no",  and  "?"  given 
by  the  best  and  the  poorest  salesmen  and  women  to  the  11^  single  items  in  the 
Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory.  This  analysis  did  away  with  the  sharply  de- 
fined traits  as  advanced  by  Bernreuter  and  by  Flanagan  (6),  but  it  left  room  for 
general  tendencies  of  personality  as  implied  by  the  four  Bernreuter  and  the  two 
Flanagan  traits,  which.  Dodge  thought,  would  be  specific  enough  to  tell  in  fairly 
general  terms  what  a  successful  salesperson  is  like. 

:  stilt  of  this  analysis.  Dodge  found  that  out  of  1  l<>  individual  items  of  the 
Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory,  6z  were  indicative  of  success  in  selling,  i.e., 
the  answers  of  the  successful  salesmen  to  these  61  items  were  sufficiently  different 
from  the  answers  of  the  poorest  salesmen  to  these  items  that  they  could  be  used  for 
a  rough  scoring  sysl  ol  one  was  given  for  each  answer  to  an  item  that 

agreed  with  the  predominant  response  of  the  best  salespeople.  The  relation  be- 
tween these  new  scores  and  success  in  selling  proved  to  be  very  significant,  the  cor- 
relation being  fairly  high.  There  was  no  overlapping  of  scores  between  the  best 
and  poorest  groups  of  salespeople.     The  scores  of  the  best  salesmen  ranged  from  40 
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to  49;  those  of  the  poorest  salesmen  from  2.6  to  $9;  those  of  the  best  saleswomen  from 
36  to  46;  and  those  of  the  poorest  saleswomen  from  z6  to  35. 

In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  high  relation  between  these  new  scores  and 
sales  success,  Dodge  administered  the  6z  items  which  had  proven  helpful  in  select- 
ing the  best  from  the  poorest  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  to  a  separate  group  of 
salespeople.  This  control  group  of  subjects  was  divided  into  above  average,  aver- 
age, and  below  average  salesmen.  When  the  scores  of  these  three  groups  were 
correlated  with  success  in  selling,  it  was  found  that  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
and  probable  error  of  the  salesmen  were  +  .60  +  .09,  and  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
and  probable  error  for  the  saleswomen  were  +.36  +14.  By  improving  his  scoring 
scale  somewhat,  Dodge  was  able  to  raise  these  correlations  for  salesmen  and  sales- 
women, respectively,  to  4-. 71  4- .07  and  -(-.39  +.14. 

The  general  outcome  of  this  study,  then,  indicates  that  there  is  a  significant 
relationship  between  personality  and  sales  success,  but  that  the  traits  as  defined 
in  such  personality  tests  as  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  do  not  represent 
this  relationship.  These  and  similar  traits,  according  to  Lorge  (7),  have  been 
derived  by  hat,  and  have  thus  little  meaning.  The  meaning  of  such  traits  has  to 
be  established  by  experiment.  This  matter  of  specific  personality  traits,  as  now 
defined,  seems  to  be  merely  another  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  of 
evolving  a  principle  and  then  trying  to  make  the  facts  conform  to  this  principle. 

Folio tv s  Link's  Suggestion 

A  much  more  fruitful  attempt  would  therefore  lie  in  the  endeavor,  already  sug- 
gested by  Link  (8),  of  trying  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  experimentation, 
not  what  a  successful  general  personality  is,  but  what  a  successful  specific  sales  per- 
sonality, engineering  personality,  teaching  personality,  etc.,  is.  Dodge  followed 
Link's  suggestion  in  this  respect,  and  in  his  third  study  attempted  to  find  out  what 
the  successful  sales  personality  is  like.  To  do  this,  he  tried  to  hnd  the  outstanding 
traits  that  characterize  the  successful  salesperson  as  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the 
various  items  of  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  made  by  the  75  salespersons 
acting  as  subjects. 

Devising  a  scoring  system  similar  to  the  one  described  in  his  second  study,  in 
accordance  with  which  there  was  a  fairly  consistent  tendency  for  the  best  salesmen 
to  make  distinct  answers  to  41  of  the  115  items  of  the  Bernreuter  Inventory,  Dodge 
grouped  the  items  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  what  generalized  traits  they 
represented.  He  succeeded  by  means  of  this  procedure  in  selecting  the  following 
traits  which  he  thinks  characterize  the  successful  salesperson.     They  arc: 

1.  Emotional  stability  6.  Not  self-conscious 

2.  Self-confidence  7.  Little  tendency  to  talk  about  self 

3.  Self-sufficiency  S.  Not  resentful  of  criticism 

4.  Aggression  9.  Radical  and  unconventional 

5.  Sociability  10.  Willing    to    take   responsibilities 

— Ill — 
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1  urthcr  studies  ol  the  relation  becwec  n  personalit)  traits  and  sales  success  have 
'  b)  Stead  9  .  Husband  to  .  Ream  u  ,  Schultz  n  .  Loveti  and 
Richardson  13  ,  and  \nderson  14  11k  stud)  reported  b)  Stead  was  carried  out 
b)  rlu  Worker  Analysis  I  nit  of  the  Occupational  Research  Program  of  the  U  S. 
Employment  Service  In  this  stud)  the  relation  between  success  in  selling  and 
vocabulary,  arithmetic  reasoning,  memory  for  numbers,  clerical  aptitude,  copying 
ompletion,  interests,  appearance  personalit)  emotional  stability  ,  and  per- 
sonal data  or  information  was  investigated  I  he  criterion  ol  success  employed  was 
the  objective  store  personnel  record  ol  the  salespersons 

Two  groups  oi  subjects  were  used,  numbering  109  and  [53,  respectively.      I  hese 
sted  oi  two  samples  ol  salespersons  from  two  large  department  stoics  located 
in  diffc  ["he  measurements  used  in  tin's  studs  were  the  O'Rourke  Surve) 

•  \  ocabular) ,  theO  R.  P.  Arithmetic  I  est  tin  [Taylor  Number  Copying  Test, 
the  (V  R.  I1  Revision  of  the  I  rabuc  (  ompletion  Forms,  the  O.  R.  P.  I  merest  Ques- 
tionnaire, the  O    K    P    Multiple  (  hoice  Personality  Test,  and  Personal  Appearance 

Raring,  and  an  O    R.  P.   Personal  Data  Sheet. 

Stability  cind  Emotional  Balance 

S  reports  that  on  the  basis  of  this  study  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

I;  was  found  that  appearance  is  not  sufficientl)  related  to  selling  success  to  be 
mificancc  Vocabulary,  clerical  aptitude,  and  completion  showed  a  slight 
positive  correlation  with  success  in  selling.  A  multiple  correlation  of  f.;i\vas 
obtained.  With  respect  to  interests  it  was  learned  that  the  successful  or  better 
salespersons  show  greater  interest  in  activities  and  in  people  than  do  the  poorer 
salespersons.  The  better  salespersons  also  proved  to  be  more  stable  and  better 
balanced  emotionally  than  the  poorest  salespersons 

The  highest  positive  correlation  proved  to  be  between  success  in  selling  and 
social  and  economic  status,  height,  |ob  previously  held,  and  education.  In  the 
case  of  education,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  high  school  education  and  success 
in  selling  correspond  very  highly.  \o  correlations  are  given  for  sales  success  and 
social  and  economic  status,  height,  jobs  previously  held,  and  education.  The 
multiple  correlation  between  the  combined  batters  of  personality,  interests,  per- 
sonal data  and  success  in  selling  was  found  to  be  +.65. 

Husband  undertook  a  comparative-  studs  oi  sales  success  and  the  following 
factors:  ncmroticism,  self  confidence,  self-sufficiency,  extroversion,  age,  experience, 
and  efficiency.  As  a  criterion  of  sales  success  he  used  ratings  bs  superiors.  These 
ratings  were  based  on  production  records  and  the  superior's  general  knowledge  of 
the  salespersons.  Husbanel  used  64  subjects  in  his  studs,  with  men  and  women 
equally  well  represented.  The  sub|ects  were  sales  clerks  from  a  number  of  stores 
in  three  different  cities.  The  clerks  sold  yard  goods,  drugs,  leather  goods,  dresses, 
art   supplies,    jewelry,    lingerie,   and   children's   sscar.       The  ages  of  the  sales  clerks 
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ranged  from  11   to  41,  with  an  average  age  of  18  years.     Only  one  rest  was  used. 
the  Wisconsin  Scale  of  Personalitv  Traits. 

Age,  Experience  and  Efficiency 

According  to  this  study,  the  successful  salespersons  are  well   balanced  emotion- 
ally,   self-confident,    self-sufficient,    and    extroverted       Age,    experience,    and 
efficiency  were  found  to  have  no  direct  relation  to  success  in  selling. 

Ream  made  a  study  of  success  in  selling  and  intelligence,  extroversion-intro- 
version, conservatism-radicalism,  will-temperament,  adaptability,  and  social  in- 
telligence. He  chose  for  his  criterion  of  success  the  salesman's  production  while- 
attending  an  insurance  school  (actual  selling  was  compulsorv  for  graduation). 
The  subjects  studied  consisted  of  two  groups  of  students  of  the  School  of  Life  in- 
surance Salesmanship,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologv.  Group  one  consisted  of 
48  members,  while  group  two  consisted  of  -5  members.  The  following  methods  of 
measurement  were  employed :  Bureau  of  Personnel  Test  Yi  (Intelligence-  -Modification 
of  Army  Alpha  Test),  Downey  Will-temperament  Test,  a  social  relations  test  meas- 
uring social  intelligence),  a  meeting  objections  test  (objections  encountered  in 
selling)  and  a  prediction  test,  the  C.  S.  Yoakum  and  Max  Freyd  Interest  Anal \  sis 
Test,  and  a  personal  history  record  (age,  height,  weight,  nationality,  marital 
status,  dependents,  complete  record  of  schooling,  complete  record  of  business 
history  with  previous  selling  experience,  etc.). 

Meeting  Objections  Important 

It  was  found  that  the  personal  qualities  characterizing  the  successful  insurance 
salesmen  are  the  following:  average  intelligence,  extroversion,  fair  degree  of 
sociability,  adaptability,  economic  and  social  conservatism,  rcadv  decision,  and 
quick  and  ready  reply  to  objections.  The  successful  insurance  salesmen  scored 
especially  high  on  the  following  tests:  meeting  objections,  interest  analvsis,  and 
personal  history  record. 

Schultz,  Lovett  and  Richardson,  and  Anderson,  working  independentlv  with 
insurance  salesmen  and  department  store  salespeople,  all  agree  on  the  basis  of  their 
investigations  that  the  most  indicative  personality  traits  for  success  in  selling  are 
dominance  and  extroversion.  Of  the  different  factors  compared  with  selling  suc- 
cess by  these  psychologists,  dominance  and  extroversion  w^ere  the  only  two  per- 
sonality traits  that  showed  a  consistently  high  positive  relation  with  success. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  holds  true  only  of  low-cost  salesmen. 
Anderson  compared  the  low-cost  and  high-cost  salespersons  of  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company  of  New  York  City  with  respect  to  sales  success,  dominance,  and  extro- 
version. He  found  that  66%  of  the  low^-cost  group  of  salespersons  were  dominant, 
but  that  only  4S%  of  the  high-cost  group  of  salespersons  were  dominent.  With 
respect  to  extroversion  and  salesmanship,  the  same  tendency  was  apparent 
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of  the  low  cost  salespersons  wer<  extrovert,  i^'  ,  introvert,  and  the  remaining 
ambivert;  while  onl)  i  i(  ,  ol  the  high  cost  salespersons  were  extrovert,  49/  , 
ambivert,  and  40*  ,    w<  re  introvert . 

son's  stud)  thus  seems  to  suggesi  thai  t  In  degree  ol  extroversion  oi 
dominance  required  for  success  in  selling  depends  upon  the  commoditj  sold  Low 
cost  salespersons  arc  extroverts  and  are  dominent;  wink  high  cost  salespersons  arc 
introverts  and  are  submissive 

Studies  Being  Continued 

Tm  .studies  by  Dodge,  Husband,  Ream,  Schultz,  Lovett  and  Richardson,  and 
Anderson,  on  the  relation  between  success  in  selling  and  personality  traits, 
are  indicative  ol  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  this  problem  That  the  problem  is 
an  important  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  stimulated  research  for  a  number 
ol  years  now  .  and  will  likel)  continue  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  findings  of  the  different  investigators  are  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another  is  probably  due  10  the  imperfect  ton  of  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment used.  As  these  imperfections  decrease  with  continual  refinement  of  methods, 
more  consistent  results  will  k  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  per- 
sonality traits  and  success  in  selling  For  the  rime  being  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  that  personality  is  oi  great  importance  in  successful  selling.  But 
to  what  degree  the  individual  personality  traits  contribute  to  this  importance  will 
have  to  be  solved  largely  in  the  future. 
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Book  .■'.,  Mr.  Everett  Van  Everk 

ornia,  llcrkclcy,  Ca!. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONFLICT]      ^  PSYCHOLOGICA]     l\  I  ERPEJ  I  A  [TON 

George^     Hartman  and   rheodoi     Mewcomb.     New  York :  The  Cordon 
(  ompan) .  [9  y       58  j  pp      Price  $2     , 

Reviewed  by  Hook  Review  I  ditor 

From  the  pens  of  professional  economists,  personnel  managers,  lawyers,  sociolo- 
gists, historians,  political  scientists,  labor  leaders,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists — 
an  impressive  assembl)  we  would  agree  comes  the  first  yearbook  of  the  Society 
for  the  Psychological  Stud)  of  Social  Issues  ["his  organization  is  affiliated  with 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and  us  firsi  yearbook  is  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  industrial  conflict. 

Those  most  competent  to  judge  have  called  it  the  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of"  industrial  conflict  dnd  labor  relations.  I  certainlj  valu<  11  among  the  ten  most 
important  books  I  can  think  of  in  this  area  Mow  1  learn  that  the  work  is  quietly 
being  suppressed. 

This  583  page  volume  is  the  finest  collection  of  real  root-marerial  of  industrial 
relations  I  have  ever  seen  You  and  I  will  not  agree  with  all  the  contributors  have 
to  --av  perhaps  rhar  is  win  it  is  being  withdrawn.  You  and  I,  too,  are  very 
likely  to  resent  the  suppression  that  will  deny  us  the  opportunity  to  examine  and 
better  understand  the  antagonistic  values  of  employers  and  employees.  How  else 
can  the  broad  area  of  industrial  conflict  be  understood? 

The  editors  give  us  a  clue  in  the  Introduction.  "The  present  Yearbook  is 
edited  from  a  pro-labor  standpoint.  A  balanced  appraisal  of  the  phenomena  of 
industrial  conflict  seems  to  indicate  that  more  and  higher  values  are  implicit  in  the 
struggles  of  the  workers  to  achieve  a  richer  and  a  fuller  life  than  can  be  found  in 
the  efforts  of  owners  or  their  managerial  representatives  to  frustrate  these  aims. 
Indeed,  only  that  type  of  administration  can  be  labeled  "enlightened"  i.e.,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  scientific  method  which  seeks  to  make 
the  productive  processes  of  industry  contribute  to  the  better  satisfaction  of  human 
needs.  It  is  for  this  controlling  end  that  societ)  supports  its  educational  institu- 
tions and  its  research  workers.  For  them  not  to  recognize  this  grand  expectation 
is  not  only  crass  ingratitude  but  utter  stupidit)  ." 

Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  contributors  have  altered  their  views?  that  the 
study  of  industrial  conflict  now  rests  on  a  different  base  as  the  editors  suggest) 
than  when  the  work  was  first  undertaken'  or  that  the  present  world  conflagration 
has  increased  the  danger  of  confusing  the  real  issues  and  the  real   problems  of  in- 


dustrial  conflict?     In  any  event,  this  scholarily  work   is  thought-provoking  and 
stimulating. 

Such  a  hook  docs  not  hold  the  answers  to  our  labor  problems,  and  the  variety 
of  content  and  interpretation  does  not  make  for  simple  treatment  and  easy  reading 
But  it  does  raise  issues^basic  social  issues  in  the  course  of  doing  business  today. 
This  is  a  book  for  policy-making  executives,  for  those  whose  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities call  for  broad  interpretations — and  for  all  others  who  would  better 
understand  the  underlying  causes,  motives  and  issues  that  go  to  make  up  our  present 
industrial  conflict. 

COST  ACCOUNTING 

By  John  G.  Blocker.      New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,   1940      705  pp. 
Price  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

Personnel  men  are  constantly  confronting  cost  accounting  and  budgeting  as 
two  rapidly  developing  techniques  in  managerial  control.  With  the  advent  of 
cost  systems,  it  is  imperative  that  personnel  executives  should  have  some  under- 
standing of  payroll  accounting,  the  mechanics  of  establishing  and  checking  incen- 
tives, determining  and  auditing  piece-rate  performances,  and  bonuses  which  are 
identified  with  particular  jobs  and  the  control  of  operations. 

Many  of  us  think  of  a  cost  accountant  as  a  pin-straightening  pencil-man  who 
goads  the  boss  to  whittle  everything  down  to  the  point  of  distraction.  And  there 
still  may  be  Scrooges  at  high  stool  benches;  perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  wage  and 
hour  laws  and  labor  relations  acts.  But  modern  cost  accounting  and  budgetary 
control  are  managerial  functions  that  reach  into  every  branch  of  a  going  concern — 
and  the  control  of  labor  costs,  or  rather  knowing  and  determining  unit  labor  costs, 
is  not  of  foreign  interest  to  the  man  in  charge  of  industrial  relations. 

Today  personnel  managers  are  relying  more  and  more  on  data  supplied  by  cost 
accountants.  Companies  using  a  production  order  cost  system  can  determine  ac- 
curate department  costs  within  a  few  hours  after  the  work  is  finished.  Direct  and 
indirect  labor,  relation  of  Social  Security  tax  requirements  to  payroll  accounting, 
the  control  of  labor  costs,  compensation  plans,  setting  wage-rates  and  scores  of 
other  hair-greying  responsibilities  frequently  bring  the  cost  man  and  personnel 
manager  around  the  same  table. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  college  textbook  on  cost  accounting  and  the  rapidly 
growing  field  of  budgetary  control,  but  its  clearly  written  text,  with  abundant 
examples  of  corporate  practice,  makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  industrial  rela- 
tions library. 
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i  l\  II    SI  R\  l(  I    IN   PUBLK    WELFARE 
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Designated  .1--  "the  first  word,  and  by  no  means  the  last  word,  on  what  is  to 
social  work  .1  new  and  controversial  field,"  this  hook  will  do  until  the  next  word  is 
written  Sub-titled  \  Discussion  ol  Effective  Selection  of  Public  Social  Work 
Personnel  Through  the  Merit  System,     it  is  just  that,  and  not  a  presentation  of  The 

One    Right   Answer  nor  a  manual  ol   procedure. 

Introduced  as  a  woman  of  broad  experience  and  distinguished  reputation  111 
public  health  and  social  work,  whose  contacts  with  civil  service  agencies  have  been 
sive,  the  author  might  be  mistaken  from  her  writing  as  a  public  personnel 
administrator  well  versed  in  public  welfare  fields,  so  understanding  is  her  treatment, 
and  so  wide  is  her  apparent  acquaintance  with  civil  service  agencies  and  their  works 
through  all  shades  .md  degrees 

Divided    into    two    parts,    the    book    serves    two    purposes.      "Part   One  .   .   . 
(  i\  il  Service    Its  Functions  and  Procedures      is  intended  as  a    primer    or  civil  service 
history  and   practice       It   attempts  to  indicate   why  civil   service   procedures   have 
developed,  .  .      the  rate  and  character  of  their  growth,  and  the  part  which  they 

play  in  public  personnel  administration       Part  Two     Where  Social  Work  and  Merit 
Systems  Meet  turns  to  a  consideration  of  those  points  at  which  (civil  service 

procedure"  particularly  affects  public  welfare." 

I  specially  while  "civil  service"  is  being  extended  to  public  welfare  agencies 
at  the  present  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  workers  in  such  agencies  will  read  Part 
One  with  attention  and  sympathy.  Careful  reading  of  Part  Two  by  both  civil 
service  and  public  welfare  workers,  should  point  the  way  to  effective  cooperation 
toward  progressive  improvement  of  the  public  service,  for  it  is  rich  in  suggestions 
addressed  to  public  welfare  workers  for  furthering  sound  personnel  administration. 

The  book  should  interest  workers  in  both  fields  and  should  be  almost  equally 
attractive  to  the  personnel  worker  in  private  enterprise  whose  points  of  contact 
with  both  public  welfare  and  "civil  service"  have  multiplied  in  recent  years. 
Personnel  people,  particularly,  might  wish  that  Part  One  be  read  and  discussed 
more  generally  than,  doubtless,  it  is  fated  to  be. 
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\   Skilled   labor  Supply  Study 
B^    Charles  S.  Si  ocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A i  nioRiiiis  in  Washington  estimate  that,  when  the  defense  program  reaches 
us  peak,  in  the  fall  of  1941  and  or  spring  ol  1941,  there  will  he  jobs  for  six 
million   more  workers.      There   will    he   virtually   no   unemployed. 
\ot  .ill  these  six  million  extra  workers  will  he  employed  in  defense  or  manu- 
facturing  industries.      Extra   employment   will   take   place   in   business,   trade  and 
transportation.      But   probably   four  million   will   go  into   manufacturing. 

One  Worker  in  Ten  Is  Skilled 

Ox  1111.  average,  in  the  metal  trades,  one  worker  in  ten  must  he  a  skilled  crafts- 
man; blacksmith,  carpenter,  guage  maker,  machine  setter,  millwright,  tool- 
maker,  etc.  So  that  the  defense  program  will  require  an  additional  four  hundred 
thousand  skilled  workers 

Where  are  they  to  come  from?  I  ederal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  McNuti 
announced  in  June  that  there  were  on  the  unemployment  rolls  657,000  skilled  crafts- 
men. It  would  appear  therefore,  at  firsi  sight,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  I  nited  States  to  meei   defense  program  requirements.     But — 

I  rom  v,  to  40  per  cent  of  these  workers  are  45  years  ol  age  or  more.  If  the 
skill  of  these  men  is  to  be  used  by  industry,  men  will  have  to  be  hired  on  the  basis 
of  skill  and  experience,  without  regard  to  age. 

Probably  many  of  the  unemployed  skilled  workers  have  not  worked  at  their 
trade  for  some  considerable  rime.  II  rehired  into  industry  they  would  consequently 
require  extensive  re-orientation  training,  and  be  somewhat  inefficient  at  the  start. 
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It  is  probable  that  there  will  develop  an  actual  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in 
certain  key  occupations  in  fast  growing  new  industries.  This  means  that  skilled 
workers  with  experience  in  one  industry,  which  is  not  expanding,  may  have  to  be 
employed  by  a  fast  growing  industry.  For  example,  a  machine  tool  manufacturer, 
instead  of  insisting  that  a  man  have  experience  in  that  industry  before  being  hired, 
may  iind  that  skilled  craftsmen  from  the  business  machine  manufacturing  industry 
prove  satisfactory.      Readjustment  training  would,  of  course,  be  necessarv. 

Many  Degrees  of  Skill 

The  word  "skilled,"  as  applied  to  workers,  is  a  very  broad  classification.  There- 
are  all  degrees  of  skill.  For  instance,  one  company  has  five  grades  of  tool- 
makers.  There  is  a  possibility  therefore  that,  though  the  broad  picture  indicates 
an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor  in  the  country,  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  workers. 

There  are  two  additional  sources  of  skilled  workers,  apprentices  now  in  training, 
and  production  workers  with  potentialities  for  development  and  training  into 
skilled  occupations. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  labor  can  be  met,  though  it  will  require  a  vast  amount  ofpersonnel  work, 
especially  training,  and  owing  to  the  time  factor  involved,  peak  defense  production 
is  likely  to  be  delayed, 

De/ei/se  Commission  Recommendations 

To  minimize  the  delay,  and  alleviate  the  problem,  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  recommends  that 
companies  institute  upgrade  training  programs,  and  carry  them  out  with  the  aid  of 
transfer  services  centrally  controlled. 

Bulletin  No.  i  says:  "It  is  essential  that  top  management  establish  a  definite 
policy  of  promotion  from  within  in  order  to  train  effectively  through  upgrading. 
Under  this  plan  one  or  more  individuals  are  responsible  for  all  placements.  Thcv 
should  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  jobs  in  the  plant  and  about  the  employ- 
ees' qualifications  to  fill  them.  In  addition,  employees  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
ply for  changes  in  their  jobs  without  pre]udice.  An  inventory  of  the  working  force 
will  classify  the  employee's  potential  ability,  previous  experience,  education,  his 
job  preference,  and  length  of  service.  No  matter  what  form  this  inventory  takes — 
whether  through  interviews  or  personnel  records,  or  any  other  means — such  in- 
formation is  essential  to  training  through  upgrading." 

What  results  can  be  expected  from  such  programs?  What  are  the  difficulties 
involved?  What  different  sorts  of  programs  can  be  set  up  to  meet  the  special  prob- 
lems of  a  company? 
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Survey  of  Company  Practices 

In  order  to  answer  these  and  similar  questions,  .1  special  survey  has  been  made 
of  ;  il  companies  in  hiring,  upgrading,  training,  setting  up  a  central 

u  office,  surveying  antic  ipat(  d  skilled  labor  requirements,  estimai  ing  num 
employees  capable  ol  being  upgraded,  selecting  those  capable  of  benefiting 
b)  further  training,  and  the  results  oi  segregated  training. 

The  results  of  this  surve)  are  sei  forth  in  this  report.  They  show  a  wide  va 
netv  of  methods  and  results.  Mosi  ol  the  experience  is  drawn  from  the  [937  busi- 
ness boom,  which  is  the  latesi  case  in  which  companies  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  skilled  labor  they  needed. 

A  minimum  ot  editorial  change  has  been  made  in  the  actual  descriptive  person- 
nel reports  contributed  by  cooperating  companies. 


Hiring  Skilled  Workers 

Here  are  six  instances,   dealing  with   hiring  skilled  workers  by  advertise- 
ments, out-of-town  recruiting,   recalling  former  employees,  and  through 
employment  agencies.     They  show  the  great  difficulties  (and  almost  im- 
possibility) of  securing  the  right  kind  of  skilled  help  by  these  means. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  this  problem  would  seem  to  be  to  hire  in  at  lower 
levels  of  skill,  and  develop  the  greater  skills  needed  by  upgrade  training  programs 
within  the  plant. 

Don't  Advertize  for  Skilled  Help 

During  the  past  two  years  we  used  the  medium  of  newspaper  advertising  quite 
extensively.  For  the  most  part  we  used  the  local  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
We  must  admit  that  little  success  was  had  through  this  method.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate how  difficult  it  was  to  secure  skilled  help  for  our  tool  and  machine  departments, 
we  have  selected  a  blind  ad  which  was  inserted  in  an  issue  of  the  Sunday  paper,  and 
the  following  summary  will  indicate  the  results  obtained: 

Numiir 

Replies  received 173 

Not  acceptable  for  employment 96 

Applications  sent  to  those  whom  we  considered  favorable 

Did  not  reply  by  returning  application 19 

Applications  returned  but  applications  not  suitable 6 

Applications  returned  to  and  referred  to  line  organization  52. 
Applications  sent  back  to  Employment  Department  by  line  organiza- 
tion as  unsatisfactory  prospects 2.5 

Applicants  who  were  asked  to  call  for  an  interview  zy 

Applicants  who  were  interviewed  and  not  hired  14 

Applicants  who  did  not  report  for  interview  3 

Applicants  who  were  interviewed  and  hired  10 

Hired  but  did  not  report  for  work  4 

Hired  and  reported  for  work.  .  6 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  173  replies  to  an  advertisement,  we 
were  able  to  secure  only  6  mechanics  who  could  meet  our  requirements.  A  sum- 
mary of  results  from  other  advertisements  would  indicate  this  same  lack  of  success. 

Another  Company's  Experience 

Contacting  new  employees  through  blind  advertising  was  a  discouraging  ex- 
perience, as  in  557  additions  to  the  skilled  classifications,  it  was  possible  to 
secure  only  10  individuals  in  the  skilled  occupations  through  the  use  of  blind  adver- 
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tising.     Iii  many  instances  I  urns  from  a  day's  advertising  did  not  result 

in  finding  a  single  capable  candidate. 

Our  records  also  indicate  thai  of  the  ss_  additions  ol  new  skilled  help,  84  were 
employed  from  applicants  recommended  by  public  and  prh  ate<  mplo)  ment  agencies; 
111  skilled  wi  mployed  as  .1  resuli  oi  recommendations  to  die  employ- 

ment office  b)  present  employees  and  friends  oJ  thecompan)  ,  io  were  secured  through 
the  us.  ol  advertising.  1  Ik  remaining  142  of  the  ss_  additions  to  the  skilled  force 
were  hired  over  the  counter. 

Out-of-town  Recruiting 

In  contacting  applicants  from  "out-of-town"  areas  the  same  unsatisfactory 
experience  was  had  as  in  the  use  of  blind  advertising  and  employment  agencies. 
In  some  "out-of-town"  areas  local  newspapers  would  not  accept  blind  advertising, 
and  in  many  instances  employment  agencies  refused  to  recommend  applicants  for 
interview  by  "out-of-town"  employers.  In  addition,  instances  were  recorded 
where  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  metal  trades  associations  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  "out-of-town"  employers  ro  restrain  them  from  disturbing  local  labor 
markets. 

Our  records  indicate  that  late  in  1936  and  early  [937,  90  skilled  workers  were 
hired  from  "out-of-town"  areas,  but  that  onl)  $7  actually  reported  for  work,  and 
of  this  number  S  were  lost  during  the  first  two  weeks  to  return  to  the  point  from 
which  emploj 

Recalling  Former  Employees 

During  our  expansion  which  covered  the  period  1935-37,  we  wrote  to  Z05 
former  employees  in  skilled  classifications  to  determine  if  such  employees  were 
employed  and  if  they  were  interested  in  returning  to  their  former  jobs.  The  result 
of  the  2.05  letters  was  as  follows: 

81  employees  replied,  indicating  an  interest  in  securing  more  information 

relative  to  returning  to  their  former  jobs. 
15    were  not  interested  in  returning. 

3   expressed   no   opinion. 
44  did  not  reply  to  the  letter. 

1  were  deceased. 
59  letters  were  returned — unable  to  find. 


As  a  result  of  contacts  established  through  the  105  letters  written,  36  former 
employees  in  skilled  classifications  were  finally  rehired. 

Former  employees  indicating  an  interest  in  securing  more  information  relative 
to  returning  to  their  former  jobs,  but  who  eventually  refused  to  accept  employ- 
ment, did  so  principally  for  the  following  reasons: 

rantees  of  permanent  employment  requested,  which  could  not  be 
made. 
:scnt  employment  more  to  their  liking. 
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(c)  In  business  for  themselves  and  did  not  wish  to  change. 

(d)  Receiving  rates  of  pay  in  excess  of  those  offered. 

(e)  Employed  at  distant  locations,  too  far  removed  from  the  plani 
(0   Reluctance  to  accept  because  of  fear  of  loss  of  skill. 

Our  data  also  indicate  that  former  employees  considered  for  reemployment 
make  comparisons  between  employers  on  such  matters  as  the  following  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  should  return  to  their  former  jobs: 

(a)  Company  reputation. 

(b)  Wages  and  Working  conditions. 

(c)  Stability  of  employer's  business. 

(d)  Benefits  which  accrue  from  service  or  seniority  rights. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  a  former  employee  who  has  moved  out  of  the  plant  area 
to  consider  carefully  the  expense  involved  in  moving  household  effects  and  family 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  uprooting  his  family,  such  as  changes  in  school  for  children, 
and  the  separation  of  the  family  from  established  friends. 

Using  Employment  Agencies 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1936  and  the  first  quarter  of  1937  there  was  a  further 
tightening  up  in  the  supply  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  help  in  the  area,  with  a 
definite  shortage  developing.  Other  companies  were  losing  some  of  their  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  men,  and  the  only  skilled  help  obtainable  in  the  area  seemed  to 
be  those  tradesmen  who  were  endeavoring  to  capitalize  on  the  situation  and  were 
shopping  around  from  plant  to  plant  to  obtain  the  best  possible  offer  of  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

TABLE  1 
Reasons  for  Rejection 


Nov.  1936. 
Dec.  1936. 
Jan.  1937.. 
Feb.  1937. 
Mar.  1937 
Apr.  1937. 
May  1937. 
June  1937 
July  1937- 


V,TwED 

~ 

CAPABLE 

AGE 

— 

e,K 

2.05 

67 

Il6 

5 

4 

5 

353 

96 

III 

8 

5 

2. 

310 

59 

i96 

3 

4 

1 

176 

73 

169 

6 

3 

2. 

339 

87 

zzo 

3 

8 

1 

zz8 

64 

J35 

1 

4 

3 

167 

z6 

12.2. 

5 

4 

1 

2.82. 

4i 

2.30 

3 

2. 

1 

no 

16 

89 

z 

— 

2.,  2.80 

5^9 

L398 

36 

34 

16 

At  about  this  time  employment  agencies  in  the  area  were  contacted,  and  as  a 

result  the  Employment  office  was  overrun  with  individuals  claiming  experience 

in  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  trades.     Some  of  these  applicants  could  not  meet 

our  Medical  Department  requirements;  others  had  been  away  from  the  trade  so 
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long  that  .in  extended  period  ol  re  orientation  training  would  be  required;  and  still 
others  were  totally  unsuited  to  the  company's  work  Following  is  a  summary  oi 
the  inten  u\\  ing  and  emplo)  ment  act  ivity  for  semi  skilled  and  skilled  labor  during 
this  period       lable    i    . 

\hout  6ori    of  the  applicants  did  not  qualif)   for  the  job  requirements  and  n 
was  necessan    for   the    I  mployment    Department    to  continually   contact   the  em- 
ployment agencies  in  an  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  tor  adhering  to 
1  requirements  and  qualifications  in  sending  applicants  for  inten  iew. 

Poorer  Men  for  In  tier  Jobs 

^.s  the  period  ol  hiring  activit)  and  "recovery"  progressed  from  October,  1935, 

to  December,  1936,  the  genera]  caliber  of  all  the  men  hired,  both  skilled  and  pro- 
duction, dropped  off  with  respect  to  education,  mental  alertness  and  ability  to 
problems  in  spatial  relations  I  his  same  trend  is  true  o(  personnel  ratings. 
\t  the  same  time  the  initial  or  "starting"  labor  grades  of  the  men  were  increasing. 
In  other  words,  as  time  went  on  the  company  was  hiring  less  and  less  capable  men, 
and  placing  them  on  higher  and  higher  graded  jobs.      (See  Chart  I.) 

It  does  not  follow  that  these  higher  grade  starting  jobs  should  have  been 
tilled  by  upgrading  very  short  service  and  inexperienced  employees,  because  of 
the  double  training  costs  and  interference  with  production  involved. 

These  trends  were  also  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  hire  more  "outsiders" 
as  the  period  progressed. 

Ml  ot  these  trends  took  an  upward  turn  m  January  March,  [937.  These 
trends  suggest  the  problem  ot  systematic  changes  in  the  caliber  of  applicants,  and 
in  selection  standards  .is  ,1  result  ot  business  upturns.  It  such  changes  are  general 
characteristics  of  the  present  period  of  hiring  activity,  they  suggest  modifications 
oi  employment  procedure,  particularly  the  hiring  of  lower  skilled  workers,  who 
are  fully  expected  to  require,  and  be  capable  of  further  training  by  the  Company. 

Requirements  for  skilled  employees  during  the  latter  part  of  [935  were  com- 
pletely tilled  by  recalling  former  employees,  while  in  1936  it  became  necessary  to 
hire  57  new  employees  or  19.7%  of  the  total.  This  was  increased  to  yS  or  $3.6% 
of  the  total  in  1937.  Unquestionably,  the  shortage  would  have  become  more  acute 
had  our  requirements  for  this  class  of  help  not  declined  after  August,  [937. 

Men  Demand  More  Pay 

It  was  our  experience  during  the  [935  j6  $7  "build-up"  that  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  obtaining  mechanics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tool  building  were 
more  pronounced  than  in  former  years  This  can  be  largely  attributed  to  improved 
methods  c  g  .  splitting  and  grinding  dies,  nobbing  of  plastic  molding  dies,  etc.) 
tructing  tools,  as  well  as  to  the  more  complicated  design  of  the  tools  them- 
selves 
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ipacial  Relations  T. 
Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board 
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Chart  Ic.     Trends  in  Personnel  Ratings 
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["he  modern  tendency  in  the  design  of  tools  is  to  replace  the  several  tools,  which 
were  formed)  necessar)  to  perform  th<  several  operations  incident  to  the  fabrication 
of  a  piece  part,  with  one  tool  so  designed  that  it  performs  the  required  operations 
'blanking,  forming,  drawing,  perforating,  notching,  etc.)  all  :'t  once. 

While  tins  means  tli.u  souk  ol  our  mechanics  grinding  machine  operators, 
lathe  hands,  etc  must  become  more  highly  skilled  in  their  specialty,  it  also  means 
that  most  of  our  toolmakers  must  hav«  .1  greater  over-all  knowledge  of  their  trade 
than    bel 

We  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  highly  specialized  and  competent  mechanics 
from  the  outside,  we  had  to  offer  higher  wages  than  in  former  years.  Each  good 
mechanic  understood  that  due  to  a  shortage  of  help  in  his  field,  he  could  hold  out 
tor  a  better  starring  rate,  especially  if  he  qualified  for  the  job  in  every  other  respect. 


Upgrading  Skilled  Workers 

What  sort  of  results  may  be  obtained  by  upgrading?  Chart  II  on  p.  130 
shows  the  results  obtained  in  1937  by  a  company  with  an  average  work- 
ing force  of  1850  shop  employees. 
In  the  skilled  labor  grades  (7-1 1)  the  average  force  was  411.  2.03  of  these 
were  obtained  by  hiring,  and  there  were  75  upgrade  promotions.  All  hiring  was 
done  in  the  lower  skilled  labor  grades,  where  the  labor  market  is  least  tight.  Un- 
der this  plan,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  hire  anyone  for  the  two  highest  skilled  labor 
grades.  Of  2.9  men  in  these  highest  grades  2.0  were  obtained  by  promotion  from 
lower   grades. 

The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of  production  workers  (labor  grades  1  6). 
With  an  average  working  force  of  1439,  907  were  hired  in  the  lowest  grades,  and 
of  these  757  were  promoted  during  the  year.  It  was  thus  found  necessary  to  hire 
only  xo  workers  for  the  most  skilled  production  jobs. 

Internal  Problems  Created 

While  such  a  program  avoids  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  obtaining  the 
higher  grades  of  skilled  craft,  and  production  workers  from  the  general 
labor  market,  it  can  be  well  seen  that  it  does  create  other  knotty  problems  within 
the  organization. 

(1)  A  man  leaving  one  job  to  go  to  another  higher  one,  either  in  his  own 
department  or  in  another,  must  take  some  time  to  readjust  himself.  During  this 
period  his  efficiency  will  be  lower  than  normal.  The  enormous  number  of  such 
promotions  in  this  plant  during  one  year  would  seemingly  therefore  have  reduced 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

(2.)  It  throws  an  extra  burden  on  the  supervisory  force,  for  these  promoted 
men  will  all  require  some  additional  instruction  to  fit  them  for  their  new  duties, 
and  also  extra  supervision  in  assigning  and  inspecting  work. 

(3)  The  supervisory  force  must  be  sold  on  the  overall  benefits  of  the  program. 
For  a  supervisor  with  a  good  man  in  his  department,  capable  of  promotion,  will 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  want  to  keep  the  man  in  his  department,  rather  than  let 
him  go  to  another  department,  and  be  replaced  by  a  temporarily  less  efficient  man 
promoted  from  some  lower  labor  grade. 

(4)  Where  a  union  is  involved,  and  particularly  where  promotion  is  normally 
wholly  or  largelv  determined  by  seniority,  difficult  negotiations  will  be  necessary 
to  gain  the  union's  acceptance  of  the  plan. 
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■■DING    SKILLED    WORKERS 

The  results  shown  for  this  company  for  the  tight  labor  market  year,  1937, 
grew  out  of  a  memorandum  from  the  employmeni  manager  to  the  plant  manager. 
A  copy  of  this  memorandum,  which  describes  the  operation  of  the  plan,  is  here 
included. 

Letter  Starting  Program 

To  Plant  Manager 

Several  weeks  back  you  reqested  me  to  line  up  a  plan  to  provide  for  upgrading 
employees  already  on  the  payroll  to  higher  rated  jobs. 

After  considering  several  different  plans,  we  at  last  decided  on  one  which  has 
been  in  force  generally  throughout  the  plant,  although  it  has  never  been  drawn 
up  in  a  definite  form  to  which  all  units  might  subscribe. 

Because  we  had  completed  a  job  analysis  of  all  occupations  in  one  unit,  we  have- 
used  that  organization  in  an  endeavor  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  to  insure  that 
all  new  employees  will  come  into  the  plant  at  the  lower  grades,  and  that  openings 
in  the  higher  grades  will  be  filled  by  promoting  from  the  lower  grades. 

Upgrading  Chart  Prepared 

ior  this  purpose  we  have  drawn  up  a  chart,  along  with  a  detailed  statement, 
'which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  have  termed  "upgrading  chart".  It  has 
been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  supervisors  in  the  rather  difficult  task 
of  upgrading  their  people.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  a  definite  picture  of  the 
promotional  opportunities  opening  before  employees,  and  reveals  from  what  occu- 
pations employees  can  be  promoted  most  logically,  and  from  what  occupations  they 
can  be  promoted  most  logically  to  certain  positions.     (Chart  not  included.) 

Blocks  show  each  non-supervisory  occupation  in  a  department;  and  circles, 
supervisory  occupations.  Occupational  grades,  approved,  tentative  and  proposed 
are  included  for  each  division. 

The  lines,  with  arrows  pointing  in  the  direction  the  line  is  supposed  to  travel, 
indicate  the  path  of  progress  between  each  occupation.  Lateral  lines  in  many 
instances  show  inter-divisional  moves  and  possibilities  such  as  inducting  inspec- 
tion personnel  from  operating  and  production  divisions. 

In  the  lower  levels  all  jobs  are  interchangeable.  In  this  way  flexibility  is 
assured  and  workers  are  less  likely  to  grow  stagnant  by  remaining  too  long  in  the 
lower  levels.  In  following  out  the  plan  it  is  intended  that  practically  all  new  em- 
ployees will  come  in  at  the  lower  levels  and  turnover  should  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  these  lower  grades. 

As  the  chart  is  drawn  up,  there  are  no  dead-end  jobs.  While  we  recognize 
that  there  are  certain  employees  who  will  reach  their  proper  level,  and  most  likely 
be  dead-ended  at  that  particular  point  after  a  period,  we  believe  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  indicate  that  condition  on  the  chart,  and  that  it  is  quite  likelv  that 
some  employees  of  this  group  may  be  transferred  to  other  branches  where  it  is  pos- 
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siblc  that  further  progress  ma)  be  ni.uk-  in  .1  line  ol  work  for  which  the)  arc  better 
tit  red 

•  consideration  has  been  given  also  to  the  progress  oJ  women  workers 
Wc  believe  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  upgrade  them  on  shop  jobs,  but  also  to  effect 
shop  to  office  transfers  .is  special  abilities  of  employees  permit. 

not  unmindful  ol  the  fact  that  not  ever)  employee  working  in  .1  given 
occupation  ma)  be  properl)  transferred  to  one  ol  the  occupations  the  path  ofprog- 
licates,  and  exceptions  will  arise. 

Mini  in  11  in  Period  on  One  Job 

IN  PRESENTING  the  plan,  we  are  reminded  that  in  times  when  t  here  is  an  abnormal 
demand  for  labor  it  is  likelv  that  not  all  ol  the  higher  graded  jobs  can  be  filled 
from  the  lower  grades,  and  tliat  some  employees  should  be  expected  to  remain 
within  lower  grade  occupations  or  in  other  words,  in  the  jobs  in  which  they  started, 
tor  at  least  a  minimum  period  oi  time.  We  believe  this  minimum  period  could  best 
be  set  by  the  line  organization,  although  of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  some  un- 
usual workers  will  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  found  desirable  to 
promote  them  before  the  minimum  time  has  expired. 

Hiring  Only  in  Lowest  Grades 

As  1  said  in  the  beginning,  the  plan  we  are  presenting  is  in  general  along  the  lines 
the  various  organizations  are  attempting  ro  follow,  and  which  we  feel  they 
■  illowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.      For  that  reason  we  believe  there 
should  be  no  serious  objection  to  accepting  a  plan  oi  this  sort  as  a  definite  policy, 
bearing  in  mind  that  its  success  will  be  indicated  only  by  the  amount  of  support 
it   is  given  by  the  line  organization. 

Naturally  if  the  plan  is  accepted,  our  Employment  department  will  use  the 
chart  as  a  guide  for  Idling  requisitions  received  for  labor.  In  other  words,  any 
requisitions  for  labor  above  the  two  lowest  grades  will  nor  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Employment  organization  until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  labor  required  cannot 
be  obtained  from  lower  grades  somewhere  in  the  plant.  We  should  expect  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  organization  entering  the  requisition  to  approve 
hiring  a  new  employee  from  outside  sources. 

Should  the  plan  be  accepted,  additional  charts  will  be  drawn  up  for  the  other 
departments  in  the  plant  so  that  inter-department  rotation  and  upgrading  may  be 
worked  out  to  insure  that  any  requirement  for  labor  above  the  two  lowest  grades, 
regardless  of  where  it  is  in  the  plant,  will  be  filled  from  the  lower  grades  of  any 
one  of  the  departments;  that  is,  assuming  that  the  department  entering  the  requisi- 
tion have  exhausted  their  possibilities  ol  obtaining  a  man  from  a  lower  grade,  the 
Employment  organization  will  oiler  the  promotional  possibility  to  employees  in 
the  lower  grades  in  some  other  unit. 

Employment  Manager. 
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Special  Emergency  Training 

Is  upgrade  training  feasible?     Is   it   practical?     What    sort   of  results   may    be 
obtained  from  it?     Does  it  ease  the  pressure  in  a  tight  labor  market?     These 
are  legitimate  questions.     They  are  answered  in  the  experience  of  one  company. 
In  a  period  of  expanding  business,  when  it  was  found  difficult  to  hire  skilled 
workers,  it  set  up  a  training  program  for  its  machine  shop  employees.     They  were 
trained  in  operation  and  care  of  machines,  grinding  of  tools,  setting  up  machines 
from  blueprints,  and  in  the  use  of  simple  and  complicated  measuring  tools. 

Program  98%  Successful 

Of  92.  men  in  the  shop,  70  were  trained  during  9  months.      69  benefitted  so  much 
by  the  training  that  they  qualified  to  do  more  highly  skilled  work  than  thev 
had  previously,  and  were  promoted  accordingly. 

The  output  of  the  shop  increased  to%,  the  number  of  inspection  rejections 
was  reduced  by  15%,  and  the  skilled  labor  problem  of  the  company  was  substan- 
tially eased. 

Special  Intensive  Training 

This  company  engaged  in  special  intensive  job  training  in  two  departments  to 
meet  needs  for  workers  with  greater  skill.  In  one  department  trained  detail 
makers  and  machine  operators  were  required  and  unavailable  in  the  outside  market, 
so  that  a  program  of  raising  the  level  of  skill  was  started  in  1937  and  continued 
until  June  1938. 

Selection  of  Trainees 

Company  employees  recommended   bv  supervisors  on  the  basis  of  performance 
within  the  department  concerned. 

Operation  of  the  Plan 

With  a  training  manual  developed  by  the  training  department,  instructors  spe- 
cially trained  were  assigned  10  trainees  each.  These  instructors  were  re- 
sponsible for  fully  instructing  the  trainees  in  the  operations  involved  in  the  next 
higher  class  of  labor.  They  also  coordinated  classroom  work  with  productive 
work,  and  worked  closely  with  the  supervisors  of  the  trainees.  As  a  trainee  was 
qualified  for  the  next  higher  class  of  work,  his  training  was  terminated  and  he  was 
replaced  by  a  new  candidate  from  the  department.  The  training  period  varied 
from  6  to  a  weeks,  depending  upon  the  base  skill  and  ability  of  the  trainee. 

In  another  department  where  it  was  necessarv  to  develop  increased  skill  in 
machine  operators,  a  similar  plan  was  followed. 
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Resume  of  Results 

Tin:  training  plan  m.uk-  available  workers  with  increased  skill  to  meet  immedi- 
■  anticipated  needs.  In  the  ^.ssembl)  Departmeni  1 14  employees  were 
placed  in  training  during  a  9-months  period,  and  65  upgradings  were  possible  as  a 
result.  An  interesting  obsen  at  ion  was  that  the  qualitj  ol  the  departmeni  in  which 
this  training  took  place  definitel)  and  substantiall)  improved  as  a  result.  This 
contributed  to  improved  use  ot  bench  and  machine  tools. 

The  training  activit)  created  a  tremendous  interest  among  the  trainees,  who 
sought  mechanical  trades  extension  courses  on  their  own  time  to  secure  knowledge 
related  to  their  work.  107  of  the  114  trainees  enrolled  for  such  courses.  (See 
Table 

TABLE  2. 

Rl  Mils    IN    TwO    D]  PARI  MINIS 

Assembly  Depart 

1  .u  time  training  began  135 

Number  trained  during  9-months  period 114 

Number  ot  employees  promoted  1  class 49 

Number  of  employees  promoted  1  classes _£ 

Total  number  of  employees  promoted  57 

Total  number  of  promotions 65 

Classroom  training — 2.  hours  weekly 

Shop  instruction  -  1  hours  weekly 

Total  training  period — 6  to  11  weeks  per  class  promotion 

Trained  in  the  use  of  simple  and  complicated  bench  tools,  simple  and  complicated  measuring  tools, 

and  theory  of  close  fitting  and  lapping. 
Approximately  io'"(  of  trainees  selected  for  training  failed  to  profit  thereby,  and  the  balance  of  the 

group  were  not  promoted  due  to  lack  of  openings  at  the  higher  level,  brought  about  by  a  recession 

in  business. 

Machine  Shop: 

Number  on  roll  at  time  training  began        92. 

Number  trained  during  9-months  period  70 

Number  of  employees  promoted  1  class  64 

Number  of  employees  promoted  2.  classes 4 

Number  of  employees  promoted  3  classes _L 

Total  number  of  employees  promoted  69 

Total  number  of  promotions.  75 

•  eduction  in  inspection  rejections  observed  following  training.     Output  had  increased  approxi- 

mateh 
Classroom  training     1  hours  weekly 
Shop  instruction — 2.  hours  weekly 

Total  training  period—  6  to  iz  weeks  per  class  promotion 
Trained  in  operation  and  care  of  machine,  grinding  of  tools,  setting  up  machine  from  blueprint 

and  in  the  use  of  simple  and  complicated  measuring  tools. 
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Progression  Training 

Many  companies  feel  that,  under  the  present  and  oncoming  emergency  de- 
fense situation,  they  can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  formal  apprentice 
training  programs  for  their  supply  of  highly  skilled  workers. 
One  company  has  developed,  what  it  calls,  a  supplementary  plan  of  "progres- 
sion training".  Under  this  plan  employees,  recommended  by  supervisors  and  tested 
as  to  mental  capacity,  are  trained  through  a  planned  sequence  of  jobs.  Each  man 
moves  along  at  a  pace  determined  by  his  own  ability  to  progress.  Some,  of  course 
do  not  go  right  through  to  the  most  all-round  skilled  jobs,  but  showing  special 
aptitudes  and  limitations,  become  specialists  as,  milling  machine  operators,  grind- 
ers, machinists,  heat  treaters,  etc. 
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Results  Obtained 

hat  sort  of  results  may  be  expected  from  such  a  plan?     The  company  found 
hat  after  it  had  been  in  operation  twenty  months  of  109  men: 

7  completed  training  as  toolmakers 
1  as  an  instrument  maker 
1  as  a  hand  screw  machine  specialist 
6  accepted  supervisory  positions 
1  transferred  out  at  his  own  request 
11  failed  to  assimilate  training 

of  the  remaining  8z,  the  expectations  were  that  they  would  develop  as  follows: 

17  toolmakers 

10  lathe  specialists 

2.0  milling  machine  specialists 

10  hand  screw  machine  operators 

10  automatic  screw  machine  operators 

5  grinder  specialists 
10  drill  press  specialists 
10  punch  press  specialists 

Supervisors  Developed 

Such  a  program  obviously  develops  men  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  emergency 
training  program  described  above.     Yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  skill  acquired  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

It  will  be  noted  also,  that  in  this  program,  a  proportion  of  the  men  developed 
supervisory  ability,  and  were  promoted  to  supervisory  jobs. 
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The  progression  training  program  was  designed  co  train  semi  -skilled  and  skilled 
workers  in  higher  levels  ol  work  b)  planned  progression  and  upgrading  in  produc- 
tion simps  to  meci  the  needs  ol  the  compan)  With  the  knowledge  thai  only  a 
small  ratio  ol  apprentices  who  start  training,  even  in  highl)  specialized  training 
shops,  ever  become  toolmakers,  the  compan)  planned  to  develop  and  use  the  hum 
mum  amount  ol  skill  that  could  be  obtained  In  training  preseni  employees. 

Tins  plan  allowed  trainees  to  reach  their  maximum  skill  limitations  even 
though  they  did  not  finally  qualif)  as  toolmakers.  H\  careful  selection  and  guid- 
ance, first-class  machine  operators  can  be  trained  from  those  who  will  not  qualify 
makers  on  such  machines  as  lathes,  milling  machines,  grinders,  hand  and 
automatic  screw   machines,  drill  and  punch  presses 
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Selection  <>j  Trainees 

lo  hi  accepted  a  trainee  must  have  been  recommended  by  a  shop  supervisor 
-based  on  qualm  and  quantit)  of  work  and  potentialities.  An  occupational 
test  was  given  and  followed  b)  a  training  interview  .  From  rhis  group  the  candi- 
dates thought  most  likely  to  succeed  were  selected  as  trainees  by  rhe  training  de- 
pa  re  men  r 

Operation  of  the  Plan 

Tin    training  department  assigned  a  representative  to  approximately  30  trainees, 
whose  duty  it   was  to  arrange  for  all   upgradings  and   transfers  to  pre-deter- 

mined  work  assignments;  to  arrange  for  sale  of  tools  to  trainees;  to  contact 
shop  super\isors  or  the  instructor  weekly  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  trainee; 
to  determine  with  shop  supervisor  or  instructor  if  trainee  was  read)  for  new  assign- 
ment; to  determine  classroom  work  to  he  assigned  trainee;  to  interview  trainees 
weekly  to  diseuss  progress  and  obtain  reactions,  which  was  considered  as  an  aid 
in  employee  development;  and  to  coordinate  shop  assignments  with  classroom 
work. 

Each  trainee  was  to  be  placed  011  suitable  assignment  in  the  shop  at  the  lowest 
training  point  and  to  attend  classroom  instruction  away  from  production  for  three 
hours  weekly  on  company  time,  each  shop  supervisor,  instructor,  classroom  in- 
structor and  the  training  department  representative  to  analyze  each  trainee  period- 
ically to  determine  for  what  skilled  mechanical  trade  each  trainee  was  best  suited. 

Payment  of  Trainees 

Tin    trainee  received  the  same  rate  of  pay  he  received  for  his  usual  shop  work. 
Each  assignment  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  units  and  these  units  divided   into 
pay  ranges.      The  hourly  rate  of  each  trainee  was  increased  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
cient credits  to  place  him  in  the  next  higher  classification. 
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TABLE  3 
I  it  mm  i     Progression 


2.ND    GRADE    START 

ii  Bench  Hands  failed 
i  Saw  Operators  to  Grade  :;  Drill  Press  Operators 
t   Bench  Hand  to  Grade  3  Milling  Machine  Operators 
2.  Bench  Hands  to  Grade  4  Detail  Makers 
2.  Drill  Press  Operators  to  Grade  4  Drill  Press  Operators 
2.  Bench  Hands  to  Grade  4  Lathe  Operators 
4  Drill  Press  Operators  to  Grade  5  Mill  Operators 
z  Punch  Press  to  Grade  6  Lathe 
3  Drill  Press  to  Grade  6  Hand  Screw  Machine 
1  Bench  Hand  to  Grade  6  Detail  Maker  then  to  Supervisor 


1   Ad inster  to  Grade  4  Mill 

1  Mill  Operators  to  Grade  4  Mill 

1  Lathe  Operator  to  Grade  4  Operator 

1  Lathe  Operator  to  Grade  <;  Operator 

4TH    GRADE    START 

2.  Bench  Hands  to  Grade  4  Drill 

1  Counter  to  Grade  4  Grinder 

z  Counters  to  Grade  4  Saw 

3  Drill  Press  to  Grade  4  Mill  Operators 

x  Saw  Operators  to  Grade  4  Lathe  Operators 

6  Punch  Press  to  Grade  5  Punch  Press 

5  Drill  Press  to  Grade  5  Drill  Press 

2.  Detail  Makers  to  Grade  5  Lathe  Operators 

5  Detail  Makers  to  Grade  6  Lathe 

5  Detail  Makers  to  Grade  6  Mill  Operators 

1  Mill  Operator  to  Grade  6  Mill  Operator 

3  Punch  Press  Operator  to  Grade  6  Punch  Press  to  Supervisor 

1  Punch  Press  Operator  to  Grade  6  Hand  Screw  Machine  Operator  (Completed) 

3  Oilers  to  Grade  4  Detail  Makers 
2.  Inspectors  to  Grade  5  Drill  Press 

4  Punch  Press  to  Grade  5  Lathe 

1  Drill  Press  to  Grade  5  Mill 

2  Machine  Operators  to  Grade  6  Drill  Press 
1  Punch  Press  to  Grade  6  Punch  Press 

1  Punch  Press  to  Grade  6  Punch  Press  to  Group  Chief 
t  Detail  Maker  to  Grade  7  Detail  Maker 

6TH    GRADE    START 

2.  Assemblers  to  Grade  6  Drill  Press 
2.  Lathe  to  Grade  6  Detail  Makers 

3  Mill  Operator  to  Grade  6  Detail  Makers 

2.  Detail  Makers  to  Grade  7  Tool  Makers  (Completed) 
1  Detail  Maker  to  Grade  7  Instrument  Maker  (Completed) 
1  Detail  Maker  to  Grade  8  Tool  Maker  (Completed) 
1  Punch  Press  to  Grade  8  Punch  Press  to  Supervisor 

7TH    GRADE    START 

2.  Machinist  to  Grade  7  Machinist 

2.  Detail  Makers  to  Grade  7  Detail  Makers 

4  Detail  Makers  on  Jigs  and  Fixtures  to  Grade  8  Tool  Makers  (Completed) 
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Training  l\cs//lts 

Oni   hundred  and  nine  trainees  were  placed  on  training  between  August    [936 
and  August  [937,  and  this  training  was  suspended  Maj    C938.     At  the  termi 
nation  we  had  8z  still  on  training;  the  other  17  were  dropped  for  the  following 
implcted  training  .is  toolmakers,  1  .is  an  instrument  maker,  1  as  a  hand 
screw  machine  specialist,  11  failed  to  assimilate  training,  1  was  transferred  oui  al 
his  n\\  n  request,  and  6  acce  pted  supen  isor)  positions  in  the  shops 

Anah  Ms  shows  that  the  8l  remaining  trainees  would  develop  into  skilled 
mechanics  as  follows  1-  toolmakers,  2.0  lathe  specialists,  10  milling  machine 
specialists,  1  ihand  screw  machine  operators,  coautomatic  screw  machine  operators, 
s  grinder  specialists,  to  each  drill  and  punch  press  specialists.  Progress  charts  on 
each  individual  in  effect  at  the  time  training  was  suspended  indicated  that  approxi- 
mately 10  trainees  would  complete  their  training  each  year,  some  of  each  in  the 
above  work  classifications  (see  Tabic  3). 

Occupational  Test  Results 

Oni  hundred  and  nine  trainees  were  selected  for  training  with  the  following 
occupational  test  results:  13  above  average,  63  average  and  13  below  average. 
In  May  1938  when  training  was  suspended,  the  training  marks  on  these  109  trainees 
were  as  follows;  of  the  13  who  were  outstanding  on  tests  16  had  above  average 
marks  and  -  had  average  marks;  of  the  63  who  had  average  test  marks  2.6  were 
outstanding.  35  were  average  and  1  below  average;  of  the  13  below  average  on  the 
test   14  had  average  training  ratings  and  9  below  average. 
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Time  Taken  to  Learn  Jobs 

If  skilled  workers  are  trained  by  a  company,  how  long  does  it  take  them  to  learn, 
so  that  their  efficiency  comes  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  job? 
There  are  four  problems  here : 
If  a  fully  skilled  or  qualified  worker  is  hired  from  the  outside,  or  transferred  to 
another  department  or  job  within  the  plant,  how  long  is  it  before  he  learns  the 
fundamentals,  or  routines  of  the  job,  so  that  he  can  proceed  without  further  detailed 
instruction  and  supervision? 

After  he  has  reached  such  a  stage,  he  will  still  not  be  up  to  normal  proficiency 
for  the  job,  but  as  time  goes  on  will,  through  practice  and  learning  by  himself, 
improve  until  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work  is  up  to  the  standards  set  for 
the  job.     How  long  does  this  take? 

These  two  learning  times  for  different  jobs  at  various  levels  of  skill  are  shown, 
for  one  company  in  Table  4  that  follows. 

New  and  Upgraded  Workers 

If  a  new  inexperienced  worker  is  hired,  and  specializes  in  a  skilled  occupation, 
how  long  will  it  take  him  to  acquire  full  proficiency? 
If  a  skilled  worker  is  fully  qualified  in  one  labor  grade,  and  is  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade  in  the  same  occupation  in  the  same  plant,  how  long  does  it  take 
him  to  meet  the  normal  performance  standards  of  his  new  job? 

These  learning  or  training  periods  are  shown,  for  one  company  in  Table  5 
below. 

Time  to  Secure  Efficient  Force 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  company  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  time  required  to  secure  an  efficient  working  force,  with  its  expected  increase 
in  defense  and  other  business. 

All  available  job  analyses  written  on  the  skilled  trades  and  machine  occupa- 
tions were  studied  and  information  on  them  concerning  learning,  or  time  to  reach 
normal  efficiency,  tabulated.  Where  unavailable,  this  information  was  taken  from 
training  records,  or  obtained  from  supervisors  who  had  men  reporting  to  them  in 
that  line  of  work. 
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s   vnd  Machini   Occupations  with  Li  irninq  Period,  Tin 
Reach  Norma]    Proficiency,  Experibncj    Required   vnd 
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(A) 

(B) 

BCPKUEHCE 

- 

Req 

MMh. 

1 

Class  1 

•  Operator,  Light              |          4                 ti                           1      1 

<  lass  5 

Drill  Press  Opcr.,  Light 
Milling  Mach.  Oper  ,  Simple 
Polisher  &  Buffer 

Work 

4 
3 

8 

IO 

6 

3 

1  lass  4 

Box  Maker 

Metal 

h.  Operator 

;  iker 
Drill  Pres 
Drill  Press  Oper.,  Light. 

Rough 
Heading  Mach.  Oper.. 

Helper,  Plant  Trades 

Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Prod. 
Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Simple  Work 
Nailing  Machine  Operator 
Painter,  Metal 

Polisher.  vr) 

Punch  Pres-.  Operator 
Sandblast  Operator 
Sander,  Hand 
Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Prod 
Shear  Oper.,  Power 
Welder,  Electric  Spot 
Wood  Finisher 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


Class  5 


Buffer,  Metal 
Spec.  Mach.  Operator.  . . 
Drill  Press  Operator,  Heavy 
Drill  Press  Operator,  Light 
Glue  Press  Operator 
Grinder,  Rough 

Hand  Screw  Machine  Operator 

Joint  Operator .  . 

Layout  Man 

Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Production. 

Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Simple  Work. 

Plater,  Metal  Finishes 

Punch  Press  Operator 


18* 
M 


TABLE  ^—Continued 


:al). 


Sks 

(B) 

««»..»»«, 

INCLTOES^A) 

months 

MMhn*. 

Class  5 — Continued 

Sander,  Hand 

Saw  Operator  (Me 

Saw  Filer. 

Sawyer,  Rip 

S.iw  \  ei ,  Swing 

Sawyer,  Trim 

Shaper  Operator,  Wood 

Shear  Operator,  Power.  

Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Plant,  Simple  Work. 
Sprayer,  Metal .    . 

Sprayer,  Wood 

Welder,  Electric  Spot 


Blacksmith,  General 

Buffer,  Metal 

Cabinet  Maker 

Spec.  Mach.  Operator 

Detail  Maker 

Ext.  Press  Oper 

Hand  Screw  Machine  Operator. . . . 
Lathe  Oper.,  Bench  or  Eng.-Prod.. 

Machine  Setter,  Punch  Press 

Machine  Setter,  Metal  and  App. 
Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Precision. 
Milling  Mach.  Oper.,  Production  . 
Plater,  Metal  Finishes 
Punch  Press  Operator 

Sander,  Machine 

Saw  Operator,  Metal 

Sawyer,  Rip. .... . 

Sawyer,  Trim 

Shaper  Operator,  Wood 

Sprayer,  Metal 

Sprayer,  Wood 

Wood  Finisher,  All  Around 

Wood  Finisher,  Varnisher 


-4 

36 

48 

M 

36 

Mt 

M 

36 

48 

16 

M 

3° 

31 

2-4 

12.  Co.  exp. 

16 

30  Co.  exp. 

36   "       " 

IO 

M 

3* 

10 

24 

36 

M 

3° 

36 

n-4 

3° 

36 

18 

M 

36 

iS 

M 

36 

32. 

36 

36  Co.  exp. 

M 

M 

36t 

16 

18 

M 

11 

M 

36 

12- 

M 

36 

2-4 

M 

36 

M 

18 

2-4 

18 

36 

60 

-4 

18 

M 

12. 

H 

36 

11 

M 

36 

Buffer  (Polisher)  Metal . 

Cabinet  Maker  

Carpenter     . 
Detail  Maker 

Die  Maker 

Electrician 

Grinding  Mach.  Oper. — Precision. 

Grinding  Mach.  Oper. — Cutter 

Hand  Screw  Machine  Operator 


42.  Co.  exp. 


6  Co.  exp. 

2.*  Co.  exp. 


1  Mil  E  4     Continued 


(  lass  7     Continued 


Instrun 

•■■ 

Layout  Man 

Machine  Setter,  Punch  Press 
Machine  Setter,  Metal  and  App. 
Mach.  Setter,  c  ontact  Wld.  Mach. 

Machinist  (Gen.     Plant  Repairman) 

I  in 

Millwright 
Painter,  General. 
Plumber  (pipefitter).     . 
Sawyer,  Swing 

Screw  Mach.  Oper.,  Auto 

Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Plant,  All  Around.  . 
Sheer  Metal  Worker,  Plant,  Simple  Work 
Sign  Letterer 

Toolmaker 

Welder,  Elet .  Ax<  .\  Acetylene 


3° 

14  Co.  exp 

3o 

2-4    "        " 

>6 

48 

36 

36  ix  Co. 

J  6 

36  «    « 

$6 

36  «    " 

48 

48  (  0.  exp 

36 

48 

M 

36 

2-4 

36 

2-4 

36 

36 

36  Co.  exp 

2-4 

14  11  Co. 

2-4 

36 

2-4 

3^ 

11 

18 

1 4 

Mi 

2-4 

36 

Blacksmith,  General 
Cabinet  Maker 

Carpenter 

Detail  Maker 

Electrician 

Grind.  Mach.  Oper.,  Precision.. 
Lathe  Oper.,  Turret,   Bench  or   Engine- 
Precision 

Locksmith  

Machinist  (Gen. — Plant  Repairman). 
Mason  &  Cement  Fin.,  Bricklayer 
Mason  &  Cement  Fin.,  Cement  Fin. 

Milling  Mach.  Oper. — Precision 

Millwright 

Plumber  (Pipefitter) . 

Sawyer,  Trim 

Screw  Mach.  Oper.,  Automatic 

Sheet  Metal  Worker—  Production 

Sheet  Metal  Worker— Plant  All  Around 

Welder,  Elec.  Arc  and  Acetylene 


Class  9 


Cabinet  Maker 

Detail  Maker 

Die  Maker,  Maker  and  Repairer 

Electrician  . 


48 

48  Co.  exp. 

36 

36   <<      " 

36 

36  "      " 

2-4 

36 

48 

48 

48 

48  Co.  exp. 

48 

48    "       " 

36 

4S 

36 

48 

36 

36  Maint. 

36 

36 

36 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

3^ 

48 

Mi 


14  Co.  exp. 
36$  incl.  ii  Co. 
60  Co.  exp. 


\  K  EN    TO    LEAR  N    JO  BS 
TABLE  4 — Concluded 


Class  9 — Continued 


Engineer 

Grind.  Mach.  Oper.,  Precision 

Instrument  Maker 

Lathe  Oper.,  Tur.,  Bench  or  Eng.  Prec. . 
Mach.  Setter,  Auto,  or  Hand  Screw      . 
Machinist,  (Gen. -Plant  Repairman).  .  .  . 

Milling  Mach.  Oper. — Precision 

Millwright .... 
Pattern  Maker,  Wood  . 
Plumber  (Pipefitter) ,  . 

Toolmaker 

Vernier  Machine  Operator 


51 

16 

V- 


48 

6o§ 

36 

48 

60 

48 

}6 

4S 

60 

60  incl.  11  Co 

48 

60 

48 

60 

mJ 

J  6t 

48 

48 

Mi 

36} 

Grinding  Mach.  Oper.- 
Toolmaker 


4SJ 


Class  11 

Die  Maker,  Maker  a 

nd  Repairer 

4 
14 

M 
M 

8 

M 

84 
84 
T- 
84 

84] 

84  Unci. 
7Z  |  Co.  c 
84J 

xp. 

Toolmaker 

Mach.  Setter,  Auto,  or  Hand  Screw 

S 

lO 

72- 

72- 

Mach.  Setter,  Metal  and  Apparatus 

8 

xo 

60 

60I 

Mach.  Setter,  Cont.  Weld.  Machine 

4 

12. 

1T- 

-1    incl 

ii 

Mach.  Setter,  Wood  Working 

4 

ii 

66 

66|Co.  t 

xp. 

Toolmaker 

M 

M 

84 

84  J 

*  Preferred  iS  months  in  specialized  type  of  bulling. 

f  Preferred  specialized  type. 

I  Plus  apprenticeship. 

§  Must  have  State  refrigeration  and  stationary  engineering  license. 


I  ABIJ      , 
rRAiNiNG   Periods  for   rm    Mechanicai    hams     from  Training   Data 

cprcscnt  the  total  time  required  foi  I  operator 

to  attain  the  job  occupation 

num  ttoi  expert 

standards  oJ  job 


Milling  Machine  Opera 


Drill  Press  Operator. 


Grinding  Machine  Operator. 


Punch  Press  Operator. . 


Saw  Operator   . 


TABLE  5 — Continued 


WE 

CLASS 

A 

B 

Shear  Operator 

3 

4 
5 

3 
4 
5 

3 

3 

f 

3 

4 

| 

3 
4 

Hand  Screw  Machine  Operator -. 

7 
9 

4 

4 

' 

6 

7 

11 

4 

[ 

4 

6o 

10 

Detail  Maker 

6 

7 

135 

183 

10 

9 

2-79 

6 

4 
5 

6 

6 
6 

Auto.  Screw  Machine  Operator 

6 

14 

6 

7 
8 

18 

12. 

6 
6 

9 

2.6 

6 

Engraving  Machine  Operator 

| 

6 
6 

4 
8 

4 
6 

Jis^  Borer  Operator 

8 

9 

Planer  Operator < 

6 
9 

6 

6 

6 

f 

6 

6 

6 

Shaper  Operator \ 

8 

10 

6 

{ 

9 

«4 

6 

( 

6 

64 

6 

7 

x39 

6 

Machinist j 

8 

113 

'4 

9 

303 

6 

I 

IO 

3  is 

6 

f 

7 

2.2.9 

14 

Die  Maker 

9 

35> 
39i 

14 

M 

1 

11 

41-1 

14 

f 

6 

169 

10 

Instrument  Maker 

7 
9 

MS 
2-73 

10 
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TABLE  J— Concluded 


— 

WEBKS 

A 

B 

Toolmaker 

7 
9 

7 
9 
10 

355 
$9] 

4Li 

n9 
355 
39i 

411 

14 
M 
M 

'4 
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Selecting  Men  to  be  Trained 

The  training  periods  for  skilled  workers  recorded  above  are  average  periods. 
Many  of  these,  and  other  companies,  require  that  before  a  man  is  given  train- 
ing to  lift  him  from  his  present  to  a  higher  labor  grade,  he  must  show  that 
he  has  the  basic  trade  knowledge,  and  the  capacity  to  benefit  by  the  training. 

This  is  sound,  for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  training  department, 
and  of  the  man,  and  a  useless  tying  up  of  much  needed  plant  equipment  to  attempt 
to  upgrade  a  man  who  does  not  have  the  ability  or  brains  to  qualify  for  the  higher 
skilled   job  anyway. 

Only  35%  Helpers  Good  for  Promotion 

There  is  described  below  the  experience  of  one  company  in  selecting  electrical 
helpers  for  training  to  journeyman  grade.  It  found  that  only  35%  of  these 
helpers  looked  as  if  they  would  ever  get  to  fully  skilled  status,  no  matter  how  much 
training  they  were  given. 

Four  factors  were  considered  in  deciding  upon  the  men  who  had  a  good  chance 
of  succeeding. 

(1)  Merit  rating  by  present  supervisors 

(2.)  Length  of  experience  with  the  company. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  their  trade  or  job.  This  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
answers  to  trade  questions  relating  to  their  present  jobs.  It  was  felt  that  if  thev 
had  not,  after  years  of  experience  in  their  jobs,  been  sufficiently  ambitious  or  intel- 
ligent to  learn  all  they  could  about  them,  then  thev  were  poor  prospects  for  training 
for  higher  jobs. 

Practical  Trade  Questions 

Such  trade  questions  are  very  practical  ones,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
four,  which  will  be  used,  possibly  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  next  step  the  com- 
pany is  going  to  take  in  selecting  machine  shop  men  for  upgrading. 

(a)  Is  a  flat  plate  \"  x  16"  x  36"  ordinarily  held  on  the  planer  for  surfacing 
with  (1)  straight  clamps,  (Y)  planer  jacks,  (3)  a  planer  vise,  (4)  poppets  and  toe 
dogs? 

(b)  If  you  are  to  turn  an  included  angle  of  30  degrees  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
stock  held  in  a  lathe  chuck,  do  you  swing  the  handle  end  of  the  compound  rest, 
(1)  30  degrees  to  the  left,  (V)  30  degrees  to  the  right,  (3)  60  degrees  to  the  left,  (4) 
75  degrees  to  the  left? 
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a  spiral  helical)  square  cornered  keyway  be  cut  in  a  shah  on  a  miller 
with  a  (i)  side  mill,  ,i  slit i ing  saw,  (3)  woodrufl  keyway  cutter,  (4)  end  mill? 
Such  trade  questions,  mam  ol  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Extension 
on  ol  Purdue  University,  and  the  Research  Division  oJ  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Division  of  the  Federal  Securitj  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  quire 
suitable  for  use  b)  master  mechanics  and  machine  shop  foremen  in  aiding  in  the 
selection  ol  men  for  upgrade  [raining,  or  even  for  hiring  new  skilled  workers. 

(4)  The  last,  and  most  important  factor,  taken  into  consideration  was  the 
intelligence  of  skilled  workers  who  might  he  capable  of  improving  their  skill 
through  training.      This  was  determined  through   intelligence  tests. 

Negotiations  with  Union 

This  program  ran  into  difficulty  because  the  union  felt  that  promotion  from 
helper  to  journeyman  classification  should  be  based  on  seniority.  But  the 
examinations  showed  plainly  that  many  men,  with  years  of  experience  on  the  job, 
had  not  bothered  to  learn  all  they  could  about  it,  or  were  incapable  of  learning 
more,  and  so  could  not  possibly  be  promoted  or  trained  for  promotion. 

Under  the  emergency  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry,  and  the  fact  that 
an  absence  of  ten  skilled  workers  means  that  100  semi-  and  unskilled  workers  can- 
not be  hired,  because  there  are  not  tools  and  properly  maintained  machines  for  them 
to  operate,  the  union  finally  dropped  its  opposition  to  the  plan. 

Personnel  Manager's  Letter  Starts  Program 

October,  1939 
To    Mr     'X"',  Division  Superintendent 
From:  Mr.  "Y".  Personnel  Manager 
Subject:  Training  Electrical  Helpers 

Following  your  instructions,  during  the  past  week  we  have  given  qualifying 
tests  to  sixty-four  members  ol  your  electrical  maintenance  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  members  for  a  training  group  in  electricity.  The  tests  used  were 
the  Otis  Advanced  Self  Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  and  the  General 
Electrical  Knowledge  Test  prepared  by  Mr.  "Z"  and  others  in  this  area  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  University. 

In  arriving  at  a  composite  test  ranking  for  these  employees,  who  were  given 
the  qualifying  tests,  the  following  arbitrary  weights  were  given  to  each  of  the  fac- 
tors considered: 

Otis  Intelligence  40% 

General  Electrical 30% 

Experience 2.0% 

Merit  Rating.  .    . .  10% 

100% 


SELECTING  MEN  TO  BE  TRAINED 

We  realize  that  the  above  weights  may  be  open  to  question,  but  we  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  standards  in  line  with  the  purposes 
of  the  tests.  Thus,  we  considered  intelligence  of  greatest  importance  in  determin- 
ing those  who  have  the  capacity  to  justify  training. 

Recommendations 

First:  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  twenty-three  of  the  group  tested  have  the 
mental  capacity  to  effectively  receive  training.  Consequently,  we  recommend 
that  at  least  a  trial  group  be  restricted  to  that  number  at  this  time. 

Second:  We  believe  that  the  group  percentile  rankings  (shown  on  the  attached 
pages)  will  be  helpful  to  the  Superintendent  of  Electrical  Maintenance  from  an 
Industrial  Relations  viewpoint  in  future  questions  of  promotions,  demotions,  rates, 
or    job   assignments. 

Third:  We  would  recommend  that  the  same  procedure  should  be  followed  in 
testing  lower  rated  machinists  for  instruction  groups. 

Fourth:  In  analyzing  the  information  at  hand  as  revealed  in  the  test  results, 
the  following  pertinent  information  will  be  of  interest  to  your  supervisors. 

Night  School  Students  Best 

Employees  who  have  pursued  some  night  school  studies  rated  eighty-two  percent 
(8i%)  higher  on  the  General  Electrical  Knowledge  Test  than  those  who, 
according  to  our  records,  have  made  no  attempts  to  improve  themselves  by  outside 
study. 

The  average  Mental  Age  computed  from  the  Otis  Test  of  Mental  Ability  was 
13.0  years.  Since  the  average  Mental  Age  of  an  adult  group  such  as  this  is  normally 
about  15  years  of  age,  this  group  was  slightly  below  normal. 

There  was  a  correlation  of  -.065  between  test  results  on  General  Electrical 
Knowledge  and  the  total  Merit  Rating  score.  This  exceedingly  small  correlation 
seems  to  indicate  no  relationship  at  all  between  these  two  factors.  Either  the 
raters  are  not  accurately  rating  the  man  on  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  job,  or,  the 
test  used  did  not  sufficiently  measure  the  man's  knowledge  of  electrical  facts. 

There  was  a  correlation  of  +.40  between  the  foreman's  overall  Merit  Rating 
and  Intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Otis  Test.  A  correlation  of  this  magnitude 
indicates  a  slight,  but  probably  statistically  significant  relationship  between  these 
two  factors.  In  other  words,  as  a  rule  a  man  with  more  mental  ability  is  usually 
rated  slightly  higher  than  a  man  with  a  lower  mental  ability. 

Experience  Does  Not  Guarantee  Job  Knowledge 

There  was  a  correlation  of   +.02.3  between  Experience  and  General  Electrical 
Knowledge  as  revealed  by  the  test  results.     Here  again  the  exceedingly  low 
correlation    probably    indicates   no   relationship   between    these   two   factors.     In 
—149- 
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other  words,  b)  mcr<  U  being  exposed  to  electrical  woi "k  m  er  .1  period  oi  years  the 
worker  is  not  absorbing  the  knowledge  thai  should  be  required  oi  him  in  order  to 
obtain  and  fulfill  a  job  requiring  more  know  ledge  and  skill.  This  low  relationship 
shows  more  clearl)  the  specific  necessit)  of  .1  planned  training  program  for  workers 
ot  this  type 

mlts  ol  these  qualify  ing  tests  indicate  .1  decided  need  for  .1  planned  nam 

ing  program  of  some  nature       We  believe  that  with  the  right  type  ol  training,  the 

twenty-three  men  recommended  have  the  mental  capacit)  and  basic  knowledge  to 

carry  through  a  course  ol  the  type  outlined  to  you  previousl)  in  our  memorandum 

niber. 

Technical  Scoring  Met  hod 

For  those  who  are  interested  in   the  technique  used  in  arriving  at  a  final  com 
posite  score,  which  includes  the  tour  factors,   there  is  given  below-  a  note  de- 
scribing the  method  used 

Each  man  is  ranked  according  to  his  relationship  to  the  rest  ol  the  group  ac- 
cording to  his  scores  on  the  qualifying  tests.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
the  raw  or  actual  scores  for  comparative  work,  it  was  necessar)  to  find  and  use  the 
so  called,  "/"  score.  This  means  a  score  in  terms  oi  standard  deviations  from  the 
arithmetic  mean  or  average.  By  the  use  oi  the  "Z"  score,  the  individual  results 
on  all  the  qualifying  factors  were  placed  in  common  units  and  on  a  common  basis. 
In  order  to  emphasize  certain  of  the  qualifying  factors  which  we  considered 
slightlv  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  group,  the  "Z"  scores  were  then 
weighted  by  multiplying  them  by  our  previousl)  determined  weights.  Then, 
these  weighted  "Z"  scores  were  totaled  and  percentile  ranking  determined  lor  each 
individual.  The  percentile  rank  means,  in  ordinary  terms,  the  relative  position 
of  one  individual  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  Thus,  a  percentile  rank  of  80  would 
mean  that  So',-  of  the  group  did  not  obtain  as  high  .1  composite  score  as  this  individ- 
ual did.  and  10'  \  obtained  higher  composite  scores 


SkilledfLabor  Supply 
Inventory 

The  National   Defense  Commission   recommends  that  companies   take  an   in- 
ventory of  their  working  force,  so  that  they  may  be  certain  that  they  know 
the  skills  and  potentialities  of  their  employees,  and  can  train  and  upgrade 
them  accordingly.     This  is  a  major  undertaking. 

One  company  did  this  late  in  19^9,  in  anticipation  of  a  50' ,  increase  in  business 
in  1940.     Their  experience  is  reported  here,  and  shows  what  must  be  done. 

Information  to  Be  Gathered 

Estimates  must  be  obtained  from  the  production  department  as  to  physical  out- 
put in  different  products.  This  must  be  related  to  tool  building  and  main- 
tenance; to  the  present  skills  in  the  plant;  to  the  potentialities  of  employees  for 
promotion,  with  or  without  further  training;  to  graduating  apprentices;  to  learn- 
ing periods,  and  the  productivity  of  learners  and  trainees;  to  induction  periods,  or 
time  for  hired  and  transferred  employees  to  reach  normal  proficiency;  to  number 
of  laid  off  employees  who  may  be  expected  to  return  to  the  company;  to  the  age 
distribution  of  employees;  to  the  number  of  semi-skilled  workers,  who  seem  to  have 
the  capacity  for  promotion  into  skilled  jobs. 

And  finally  all  these  factors  must  be  related  together,  to  obtain  final  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  employees  to  be  promoted,  trained,  hired  and  recalled,  for  each 
occupation,  each  month. 

Conferences  with  Line  Organization 

The  material  here  presented  illustrates  these  methods  as  attempted  in  a  com- 
pany. It  is  evident  that  the  correlation  of  the  various  factors  must  have  been 
accomplished  in  conferences  of  the  line  organization  with  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. These  conferences  are  not  reported  here,  as  they  would  serve  to  identify 
the  company,  and  expose  its  private  business  information. 

The  material  presented,  however,  should  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  any  other 
company,  wishing  to  make  such  a  survey  of  its  own  situation,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Labor  Requirements  Survey 

Studies  which   were  made  in  past  years  to  determine  needs  for  production  and 
skilled  workers  in  an  expanding  business  period  had  proved  of  such  value  in 
meeting  the  requirements,  that  a  comprehensive  study  was  undertaken  in  1939  to 
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determine  the  requirements  of  an  assumed  increase  in  production  ol  v  >' ,  which  was 
d  improbable  based  on  inquiries  for  and  estimates  oi  the  probable  de- 
mand for  the  companj  's  products,      ["his  stud)  was  for  the  purpose  ol  determining — 

mbcr  ol  workers  b)  occupations  available  within  th<    plant  who 
downgraded  and  alrcad)  possessed  skills  for  higher 
.    work. 

ibci   and  whai  employees  in  th<  eloped 

skills  .is  .1  result  of  rotational  or  progression  training. 

Number  .mJ  names  of  employees  laid  mi  who  had  had  experience  in 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  work  or  had  developed  skills  .is  a  resuli  ol  rotational 
or  progression  training. 

lining  required  to  make  best  use  ol  available  skills. 
sible  employment  or  reemployment  problems  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sible tightening  ol  the  labor  situation. 

For  the  purpose  ol  determining  number  of  employees  within  the  plant  qualified 
with  little  or  no  training  to  return  to  higher  skilled  occupations,  the  experience 
records  of  [487  employees  in  "major"  occupations  as  of  October  1937  were  reviewed. 
Estimates  were  prepared  as  to  the  number  of  employees  that  would  have  to  be 
recalled  or  hired,  to  show  the  number  and  kind  by  occupations,  and  pertinent 
information  as  to  specific  employees  who  might  be  rehired  to  meet  specific  needs. 
Data  was  accumulated  as  to  training  periods  for  training  use  and  for  information 
of  line  organizations. 

While  the  data  is  intended  to  focus  attention  primarily  on  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor,  there  is  included  information  relating  to  all  direct  labor  occupations 
for  male  workers,  to  conform  with  a  policy  of  training  employees  for  progression 
in  the  organization. 

Final  Estimates 

The  final  outcome  of  this  survey  resulted  in  a  table,  of  which  that  given  below 
is  a  representative  part  (sec  Table  6). 

25%  of  Employees  Found  Pro/notable 

ir.  inventory  also  showed  that  is'  1  of  employees  on  the  payroll  were  capable 
-  of  going  into  higher  skilled  jobs,  either  straight  away,  or  after  further  specific- 
training. 

Also  the  number  of  laid  off  employees,  who  might  be  recalled  to  their  former 
skilled  jobs,  was  determined.  The  rehiring  of  these  employees,  rather  than  com- 
pletely  new  ones,  would  considerably  increase  the  rate  at  which  the  plant  would 
attain  full  productivity. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  this  aspect  of  the  inventory  is  given  below. 

Summary  01  Availadli   I  I  ngs  on   Mali    1  Iuiki.y  Shop  Occupations  (12./1/39) 

(Clerical  Occupations  and  Supervisors  Mot  In  luded) 
Number  of  Male  Hourly  Shop  Occupations  considered  (Clerical 

occupations  and  supervisors  not  included) 161 

Number  of  present  employees  on  these  occupations. .  1157 
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Number  of  these  employees  who  were  demoted  to  a  lower 
level  in  same  occupation  due  to  lack  of  work  since  July  i, 
1937.     These  employees  are  to  be  returned  to  their  higher 

level  jobs  as  openings  occur 2.06  (9%) 

Number  of  others  of  these  employees  who  are  capable  of 
assuming  greater  responsibilities  without  any  further 
training  or  experience  (Supervisory  recommendations). . .  .  197 
Number  of  others  of  these  employees  who  will  be  capable  of 
assuming  greater  responsibilities  after  further  specific  train- 
ing or  experience.     (Supervisory  recommendations) 170 

Number  of  individuals  who  worked  on  these  occupations  but 
were  laid  off  due  to  lack  of  work.     These  employees  are 

candidates  for  rehiring  when  openings  occur Calculated 

but  not  given 
TABLE  6 
Estimated  Personnel  Requirements — Based  on  Assumed  50%   Increase  in  Production 
(This  type  of  estimate  was  made  for  all  occupations  in  the  plant) 


»/x/39 


(NC 


■H) 


Bench  Hand 

Cabinet  Maker 

Carpenter 

Crane  Operator 

Die  Maker 

Electrician 

Gardener 

Gauge  Maker 

Instrument  Maker 

Janitor 

Layout  Operator 

Machine  Oper. — Drill  Press 

Machine  Oper. — Lathe 

Machine  Oper. — Punch  Press. . 

Machine  Oper. — Screw 

Machinist 

Machine  Setter 

Millwright 

Painter 

Pipefitter 

Restaurant  Hand 

Stockkeeper 

Tool  Maker 

Welder 


Totals  (For  all  Occupations) : 

Men 

Women 


Z138 
549 

1787 


2.991 

718 


37Z0 
34% 


Supervisors  Recommend  Promotable  Workers 

clopmcnt  of  these   figures  was  attained  through  personnel  records,  and 
-  recommendations  of  the  supervisory  organization    sec    fable  7). 
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56 

Personnel  records  showed  by  occupations,  labor  grades  and  merit  ratings  the 
men  who  had  been  demoted  during  the  business  recess  of  1938,  and  who  were  still 
on  the  payroll  of  the  company  (Column  4).     Personnel  records  also  showed  by 
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occupations,  labor  grades  and  merit  ratings  the  men  who  had  been  laid  ofl  (  ol- 
umn  5). 

The  supervisors  were  asked  to  supplement  this  information  by  making  "poten- 
tiality recommendations"  (Column  3)  as  to:  (1)  Those  employees  who  were  quali- 
fied to  return  to  their  former  higher  level  jobs.  (2.)  Those  capable  of  assuming 
greater  responsibilities  with  no  further  training  or  experience.  (These  emplovees 
are  immediate  candidates  for  promotion  to  skilled  jobs  not  previously  held  with 
the  company.)  (3)  Those  capable  of  assuming  greater  responsibilities  after  fur- 
ther training  and  experience. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  and  knowing  from  the  production 
department  the  number  of  men  required  in  each  occupation,  by  labor  grade,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  men  in  each  classification  that  would  have  to 
be  hired  from  the  outside  labor  market. 

The  personnel  department  then  made  an  analysis  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
obtained  employees  in  the  business  pick-up  of  1935-37,  in  a  tight  skilled  labor 
market.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  8  below,  but  may  be  sum- 
marized here  as  follows: 

931  skilled  workers  were  hired. 

Of  these  12.0  were  former  employees  and  711  new  workers. 

574  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

330  were  employed  in  the  local  area  and  left  their  present  jobs. 

Z7  were  employed  outside  the  area,  and  left  their  jobs  and  moved. 

Only  10  were  obtained  through  advertizing. 

95  were  obtained  through  public  employment  agencies. 

145  were  obtained  through  personal  recommendations  of  present  employees. 

551  were  fully  experienced  when  hired. 

169  were  partially  experienced  and  required  further  training. 

119  had  no  experience  for  the  job  hired  for,  and  had  to  be  trained. 

417  received  a  higher  rate  of  pay  with  the  company  than  they  had  previously 

been  getting. 
351  took  a  reduction  in  pay  to  come  to  work  for  the  company. 

Company  Can  Better  Hiring  Methods 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis  the  company  feels  that  it  now  knows  better  how  to 
-£A-  obtain  skilled  workers.  It  feels  that  advertising  is  almost  useless,  as  is  out- 
of-town  recruiting.  It  feels  that  public  employment  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
Employment  Service  is  not  yet  sufficiently  reliable  as  a  source. 

It  feels  that  in  the  main  it  must  rely  on  its  own  employment  office  to  keep 
more  closely  in  touch  with  former  employees,  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  the 
company  in  the  community,  and  to  develop  means  of  getting  into  contact  with 
skilled  unemployed  workers  in  the  local  area,  through  church  groups,  social  agen- 
cies, etc. 
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Personnel  Procedures 

The  results  obtained  in  this  labor  requirements  survey,  herein  described,  have- 
in  a  large  measure  been  made  possible  through  the  use  of  basic  personnel  pro- 
cedures. Recognizing  the  importance  of  having  accurate  estimates  of  personnel 
required  for  fluctuating  periods  of  the  business,  and  other  adequate  appraisals  to 
aid  in  moving  and  training  employees  under  these  varying  conditions,  led  super- 
visors in  the  organization  to  suggest  procedures  which  would  permit  objective 
and  fair  judgments  in  connection  with  the  development  and  placement  of  employees. 
As  a  result  of  this  supervisory  interest,  particular  emphasis  was  given  in  1935, 
by  both  the  personnel  and  line  organizations,  to  such  procedures  as  job  analysis, 
employee  inventory,  merit  rating,  job  families  and  in  the  forecasting  of  personnel 
requirements.  A  short  explanation  of  these  procedures  seems  appropriate,  as  a 
part  of  this  labor  requirements  survey,  recognizing,  however,  that  these  procedures 
are  not  new,  and  are  found  in  many  other  industrial  organizations. 

Job  Analysis 

A  ccurate  and  adequate  information  relating  to  job  and  worker  requirements  is  a 
-L\.  basic  need  in  carrying  out  any  personnel  program  effectively.  Detailed  job 
analysis  has  therefore  been  used  in  employment  work,  testing,  training  and  upgrad- 
ing. Such  job  analysis  information  was  obtained  on  jobs,  in  all  organizations,  in 
order  to  provide  a  base  for  personnel  action  on  a  plant-wide  basis.  With  trained 
analysts,  and  through  the  use  of  a  plant  manual,  a  uniform  approach  and  evalua- 
tion is  made  of  all  jobs  in  the  plant. 

These  analyses  supply  basic  information  as  to  job  duties;  job  requirements 
in  terms  of  working  conditions,  hazards,  learning  period;  work  requirements  in 
terms  of  preferred  age,  experience,  practical  knowledge,  vocational  abilities  and 
personal  qualities. 

Employee  Inventory 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  an  employee  inventory  to  record  an  employee's  experi- 
ence, education,  types  of  experience  and  job  preferences,  is  a  necessary  require- 
ment in  carrying  out  a  well-rounded  personnel  program  that  has  systematic  employee 
development  as  one  of  its  important  factors. 

This  information  is  obtained  through  supervisors,  supplemented  by  an  inter- 
view by  them  with  employees,  recorded  on  an  inventory  form,  and  the  supervisor 
is  required  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  develop  the  employee  beyond  his  present  place  in  the  organization. 

Merit  Rating 

erit  ratings,  which  seek  to  objectively  determine  the  performance  standards 
of  the   individual   employee,    and   incidentally   include   specified    judgment 
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values  b)  supervisors,  ar<  also  considered  essential  in  providing  the  opportunities 
to  those  who  best  merii  them  llu  merii  rating  plan  used  limits,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, subjective  judgments,  and  appraisals  are  made  as  objectively  as  possible. 

Job  Families 

To  besi  utilize  transferable  skills  possessed  b\  employees,  job  analyses  informa- 
tion is  used  in  an  effort  to  relate  associated  jobs  based  on  their  skill  and  know  1- 
requircment  patterns.     Ir  is  felt  that  present  tests,  and  others  which  ma)   b< 
developed,  make  it   possible  to  measure  employee   nualiht.it  ions.  not   for  a  single 
occupation,  but  for  a  famil)  oi  jobs  with  similar  characteristics,  as  an  aid  to  super 
visory  judgment  in  determining  potentialities  oi  employees. 

Forecast  of  Personnel  Requirements 

Is  forec  vsting  personnel  requirements,  information  of  value  in  supervisory  train- 
ing, and  in  management  discussions,  is  provided  which  enables  the  management 
and  the  line  organization  to  better  anticipate  problems  that  will  have  to  be  met  as 
business  expands,  and  to  organize  training  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  without 
serious  interruption  of  work  schedules,  even  though  they  invoke  transfer  of  em- 
ployees from  one  class  of  work  to  another 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  use  of  these  procedures  has  made  it  possible  to  con- 
sider more  objectively  the  individuals,  and  their  qualifications,  on  a  plant-wide 
basis,  has  also  made  for  more  effective  placement,  and  facilitated  upgrade  training 
beyond  that  which  could  otherwise  have  been  expected. 


The  study,  here  reported,  of  ways  of  obtaining  sufficient  skilled 
workers  for  defense  industries  is  contained  in  the  October  and  Nov- 
ember issues  of  the  Personnel  Journal. 

Part  II,  'November  1940)  will  deal  with: 

Placembnt  Bulletin  tor  Plant 

Improved  Toolroom  Practices 

Spj  1  dint,  up  Training 

Training  on  the  Job 

Apprentice  Training  Costs 

Wright  Aeronautical  Plan 

Doubling  the  Labor  Supply 

Output  per  Skilled  Worker  Increased 

Recommendations 

National  Defense  Commission  Plans 
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Placement  Bulletin  fot  Plant 

TD  I  ns<  Commission  recommends  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  skilled  workers  in  a  large  plant,  with  fluctuating  loads 
in  different  departments,  it  should  set  up  a  central  placement  service,  ["here 
is  illustrated  below  a  method  In  which  such  a  placement  service  can  supplement  the 
work  of  the  personnel  department  in  gearing  the  labor  supply  in  the  plant  to  the 
labor  needs  of  the  organization. 

Planning  for  Most  Effective  Use  of  Workers 

A  LARGE  plant  has  made  effective  use,  in  lis  centralized  placement  service,  of  a 
-^  *-  personnel  requirements  bulletin  in  obtaining  plant-wide  and  consistent  con- 
sideration of  qualified  candidates  tor  promotion  and  placement.  This  bulletin  is 
issued  weekly,  and  supplemented  daily,  to  show  the  labor  situation  in  the  plant 
in  terms  of  job  openings  and  surplus  employees,  actual  and  currently  anticipated. 
The  data  is  obtained  by  placement  men  assigned  to  different  sections  of  the  organ- 
ization. They  have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in  close  touch,  through  the  line- 
organization  with  the  load,  labor  requirements  and  qualifications  of  employees 
in  departments  to  which  assigned.  (There  is  one  placement  man  to  each  1500 
employees.) 

These  placement  men,  by  close  collaboration,  obtain  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  personnel,  particularly  skilled  workers,  through  coordinated  plant-wide  move- 
ment of  employees,  to  meet  fluctuating  work  requirements.  This  plan  avoids 
in  effecting  reassignments,  and  makes  tor  efficient  placement  of  both  pro- 
duction and  skilled  workers. 

A  sample  bulletin  for  one  week  is  shown  below. 


PLACEMENT    BULLETIN    FOR    PLANT 

PLACEMENT  BULLETIN 

DECEMBER— P.M. 

\    U  ANCIES 

Oaup 

alien                                                                    Gradt 

Requisit 

ons  Held  in  Placement  Department 

Manufacturing  Department 

Jr.  Mechanics 

Shop  Instructor 

Bench  Hand 

Bench  Hands 

Messenger 

Total  number  of 

unfilled  requisitions  for  Men. 

Stenographer 

Wkh 

Total  number  of 

unfilled  requisitions  for  Women. 

Other  Openings  Available 
Manufacturing  Departments 


Draftsman 

Stock  Service  Clerks 

Bench  Hand  (Assem.) 

Trucker 

Mill.  Mach.  Oper. 

Tool  keeper 

Jr.  Mechanic 

Counter 

Total  number  of  openings  ava: 

Typist 

Stenographer 

Total  number  of  openings  aval 


Surplus  Help 
nufacturmg  Depc 


Wkly. 


Prod.  Service  Clerk 


Insp.  Engineer 
Meter  Repairman 
Planning  Engineer 
Insp.  Engineer 
Test  App.  Repairman 


Tota 


Developed 
1 2.-04-3  9 
[ z-04-39 
[z-04-39 
[ z-04-39 
[1-30-39 
:i-Z9-39 
[1-2.9-39 
[1-Z9-39 
[1-Z9-39 
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Dipt,      1 ' 

I  Icrk,  Sal 

8  11  }9 

Pro(  -  [nsp 

t]    io  J9 

Fin.  M.ul.  [nsp. 

M     i        J9 

Pro(    Mad.  [nsp. 

Fin.  M.ul.  [nsp. 

Total  number  ol  sur| 

his  for  Simp 

Bench  Hands 

: 

Auto.  Screw  Mach.  Oper. 

Total  number  of  surplus  for  Shop 

Pici  t  Rate  \iulw> 

Total  number  of  surplus  for 

Accounting  Clerk 
Cost  Analysis  (Jerks 
Cost  Analysis  Clerk 
Cost  Analysis  Clerk 
Total  number  of  surplus  for 

Grand  Total  for  Manufacturing  Departments. 


1-10-39 

i   to  jg 
)  i*  39 

>  ^   39 


Improved  Toolroom  Practices 

While  the  percentage  of  skilled  tradesmen  in  a  company  may  be  compar- 
ativel)  small,  their  work  is  of  crucial  importance.  This  is  perhaps  more 
true  of  toolmakers  than  of  any  other  skilled  occupation. 
It  is  of  vital  importance,  therefore,  that  these  men  should  be  "backed  up" 
with  the  best  facilities  that  the  organization  can  offer.  When  we  say  backed  up 
we  mean  that  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that;  the  blue  prints,  specifications,  and 
drawings  provided  them  are  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
spend  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  figuring  out  the  job;  an  adequate  amount  of 
engineering  advice  and  assistance  is  available  to  them;  they  have  accurate,  complete 
and  dependable  cutting  and  measuring  equipment;  enough  specialists,  such  as 
grinders,  milling  machine  operators,  etc.  are  available  to  do  parts  of  the  job. 
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Improved  Practices  Reduce  Hiring  Needs 

company,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  these  factors,  and  realizing  that  they 
.  influence  the  number  of  toolmakers  they  require,  or  might  have  to  hire,  made 
a  comparative  survey  of  its  practices  in  relation  to  those  of  other  companies,  and 
learned  much  of  value. 

Attached  is  a  schedule  of  the  questions  which  they  asked. 

It  appears  likely  that  benefit  would  be  obtained  by  companies,  if  they  made 
up  similar  questions  in  regard  to  other  departments,  employing  substantial  num- 
bers of  skilled  workers,  such  as  machine  shop,  machine  building,  maintenance, 
etc.  to  make  sure  that  they  are  backing  up  their  skilled  workers  to  the  fullestextent 
necessary. 

Toolroom  and  Toolmaking  Practices — Questions  Asked 

Our  company  is  making  a  studv  to  compare  the  company's  practices  with  those 
of  other  companies  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  toolroom  and 
toolmaking  practices  in  other  large  plants  might  reveal  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  present  toolroom  force  might  be  made  more  productive,  thereby  reducing  the 
need  for  employing  additional  skilled  help.  The  following  questions  are  typical 
of  those  on  wdiich  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get  information: 

i.  Is  the  toolmaking  job  comparable  in  the  matter  of  (a)  complexity  of  design; 
(b)  required  degree  of  accuracy;  (c)  finish? 

t..  Are  toolmakers  required  to  have  the  same  degree  of  skill,  experience  and 
over-all  ability  to  construct  tools  as  required  of  our  highest  class  toolmakers? 

3.  Are  die  makers  assigned  to  work  on  cutting,  forming  and  drawing  dies 
indiscriminately,  or  do  they  specialize  on  a  particular  type  of  die? 

4.  Are  toolmakers  required  to  work  on  more  than  one  tool  at  a  time? 
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Ratio  of  Supervisors 

5    What  is  the  ratio  ol  supervision  to  toolroom  emplo)  ees? 

ineering  assistance  and  advice    provided   to  too] 

-  [s  our  engineering  and  working  information  .is  detailed  and  complete  .is 
that  provided  in  other  companies? 

v  [b  whai  extern  are  personal  initiative  and  ingenuity  of  the  toolmaker 
required  in  developing  dimensions  such  as  tonus  and  blanks),  which  might  sug- 
gest \\.i\s  and  means  ol  improving  methods,  equipment  or  the  product,  checking 
drawings  for  accuracy,  proving  in  improved  tools,  etc  ? 

Provision  of  Proper  Equipment 

9.  Do  we  provide  tool  makers  with  as  accurate,  complete  and  dependable  cutting 
and  measuring  equipment  as  ma)   be  justified? 

10.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  machining  of  details  are  tool  makers  required 
to  handle? 

11  Are  toolmakers  required  to  perform  surface  grinding  operations  of  high 
order,  such  as  grinding  die  sections  with  irregular  and  angular  contours? 

11.  What  per  cent  of  toolmakers  are  required  to  possess  the  necessary  skill, 
experience  and  ability  to  surface  grind  die  sections  oi  the  kind  referred  to? 


Speeding  Up  Training 

What  are  the  possibilities,  in  emergency  periods  of  rapidly  expanding  busi- 
ness, of  speeding  up  training  or  learning  times  for  higher  rated  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  production  workers?  It  is  said  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  learning  time  is  lengthened,  because  it  is  influenced  by  the  time  taken 
by  junior  employees  to  mature,  and  acquire  familiarity  with  shop  traditions. 

To  meet  a  shortage  of  semi-skilled  bench  workers  a  company  experimented 
with  a  group  of  segregated  workers,  to  see  how  much  the  learning  period  could 
be  speeded  up.  After  1 1  weeks  their  output  was  equal  to  that  of  workers  trained 
under  shop  conditions  only  after  16  weeks.  When  they  went  into  the  shop,  their 
output  was  substantially  higher  than  the  shop  average.     (Sec  Chart  III.) 


Speeding  Up  Training 

This  suggests  the  possibility  that  punch  press  operators,  grinders,  milling  ma- 
chine operators,  etc.  may  possibly  become  proficient  in  a  shorter  time  than  is 
usually  thought  necessary,  if  they  are  given  special  intensive  training. 
-i6S- 
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Fasting  training  of  this  sort  was  found  to  necessitate    special  analysis  oi  the 

job,  breakdown  into  teachi  stimulation  oi  th<  will  to  learn,  detailed 

check  to  catch  errors  and  fault)   methods,  analysis  oi  defects  produced  and  their 

•    and   special   efforts   to  shorten   the   plateaus,   which   occur   in  all   learning 

curves 

History  of  Training 

Tin  covers  a  training  activitj   in  semi  skilled  bench  work  operations  con- 
ducted in  one  department.     This  report  deals  solely  with  the  training  undei 
taken  in  1936  and  concluded  during  the  first  hall  ot  [937. 

In  previous  years  the  training  of  semi  skilled  help  was  left  entirely  to  shop 
organizations.  With  the  up-turn  ot  business  activit)  during  [934  and  [935  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  companj  would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  training  large 
numbers  of  people  in  many  of  its  semi-skilled  bench  operations. 

It  was  felt  that  with  the  burdens  alreadj  imposed  on  supervisors,  with  respect 
to  production  requirements  under  new  organization  conditions,  and  the  re-training 
of  rehired  people  who  were  being  taken  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  would  be  better  to 
provide  for  separate  training  of  new  employees  in  occupations  of  this  class  which 
involved  skills  held  generally  to  be  such  that  1  1  years'  training  would  be  needed 
to  acquire  them 

It  was  felt  that  an  experiment  in  this  direction  would  be  advisable  for  the 
following   reasons: 

.1  sivc  training  might  reveal  ways  of  shortening  the  learning  period. 
;e  observation  of  people  while  learning,  together  with  a  stud)  of 
learning  curves,  might  give  us  more  insight  into  the  question  of  how  .1 
given  skill  can  be  most  quickly  acquired. 

By  giving  concentrated  attention  to  problems  oi   learning  and  ii 
tion,  a  better  methodology  of  instruction  might  be  developed.     If  this 
could  he  done  and  made  explicit,  the  value  of  us  application  to  shop 
training  in  general  is  obvious. 

New  High  Output  Records  Established 

As  part  of  the  experiment  in  segregated  training  for  certain  semi-skilled  bench 
operations,  the  training  school  started  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  C936.  The 
first  students  were  put  on  in  August,  1936,  and  after  eighteen  weeks  of  training 
they  reached  a  point  where  their  efficiency  compared  favorably  with  that  of  the 
average  in  the  regular  shop  department.  At  the  end  of  twenty-two  weeks  of  train- 
ing they  were  transferred  to  the  regular  shop  department  where  they  successively 
established  new  high  output  records. 

Their  average  output  ranged  from  180  to  150  units  a  day  as  compared  to  a  former 
average  departmental  output  of  145   to  160,  which  subsequently  increased  also  to 
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approximately  175.  Based  on  this  experience,  which  is  recognized  as  not  being 
wide  enough  to  justify  final  conclusions,  the  training  period  for  this  job  can  be  set 
tentatively  at  four  months. 

Tra  in  ing  M  eth  ods 

is  probably  worth  while  to  mention  briefly  a  few  principles  of  instruction  which 
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have  been  followed.  In  the  first  place,  experience  in  training  industrial  workers 
shows  that  the  instructor  must  have  ample  time  in  the  beginning  to  give  detailed 
individual  instruction  to  the  learner.  He  should  be  given  not  more  than  two  or 
three  beginners  at  one  time  if  instruction  is  to  be  most  effective.  In  the  second 
place,  the  instructor  should  make  explicit,  i.e.,  reduce  to  writing,  the  method  he 
is  to  follow  in  teaching  a  new  skill.  This  means  an  evaluation  as  to  content  and 
order  of  the  general  and  detailed  instructions  which  he  is  to  give. 

In  this  connection  emphasis  on  technical  skill  required  to  perform  an  operation 
is  not  enough;  providing  means  at  the  right  time  for  stimulating  the  will  and  desire 
to  learn  must  also  be  considered.  Again,  the  operation  to  be  performed,  if  at  all 
difficult,  can  be  more  easily  learned  if  broken  down  into  a  series  of  progressive  steps, 
each  one  of  which,  being  more  simplified,  can  be  learned  more  easily.  Each  sub- 
operation  is  then  practiced  until  the  student  is  familiar  with  requirements.  Manu- 
facturing layouts,  specifications,  results  of  time  and  motion  studies  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  (On  certain  jobs  where  time  standards  are  set  up  for  sub-operations, 
experimental  studies  have  indicated  some  value  in  bringing  each  sub-operation 
up  to  task  time  before  the  student  is  permitted  to  take  the  next  operation.) 

Following  his  outline  and  with  these  aids,  the  instructor  first  leads  the  student 
through  an  analysis  of  the  apparatus  to  be  adjusted,  showing  him  the  various 
parts;  how  they  are  assembled;  what  the  different  requirements  are,  why  necessary, 
and  where  found  (manufacturing  specifications);  and  finally,  with  laboratory 
demonstration  how  the  apparatus  functions  in  actual  operation. 

Catching  Errors  Before  Habits  Set 

hen  the  student  is  first  started  on  actual  work,  another  important  principle 
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is  observed — detailed  check  to  catch  errors  or  retarding  factors  before  habits 
are  set.  Each  operation  is  observed  by  the  instructor  until  he  feels  that  the  student 
understands  the  requirements  and  how  they  are  to  be  met.  Each  completed  unit 
is  likewise  .carefully  checked  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  Accuracy,  rather 
than  speed,  is  emphasized.  After  the  student  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
work,  the  instructor  makes  only  a  spot  check  to  catch  faults  that  might  creep  in 
when  the  student  begins  building  up  speed. 

It  is  in  this  analytical  approach  that  most  instructors  in  shop  skills,  who  are 
usually  selected  mainly  on  the  basis  of  their  own  skill  in  the  job,  need  careful  super- 
vision and  assistance.     The  assistance  required  should  be  given  by  trained  job  ana- 
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aching 

methods 

i  to  thii 

5  problem 

lysts,   and   b)    others  trained   in   teaching  methods  to  aid   the    instructors 
following  steps  outline  the  approac 

Bases  of  Teaching  Methods 

i  Analysis  o(  the  operation  to  be  taught,  .is  normally  performed,  with 
special  attention  devoted  to  the  best  motions  oi  fingers,  hands,  arms, 
and  body,  the  most  advantageous  placemcni  oi  work,  tools,  etc. 

Icdown  of  the  operation  into  a  teaching  sequence,  showing  each  step 
taught  separatcl) 

tools,  work  beni  h,  and  parts  handled 
md   lesson     performance   ol   one  sub-opera 
i  bird  lesson     performance  ol  several  other  sub-operations. 

ion  into      irreci     equeno 
ifth  lesson     elimination  of  defects  observed  by  explanation  of  faults. 
t      Build  up  for  reaching  outputs  desired, 
j.   Re-analysis  from  the  ai  ing  interest  and  an  inducement  to 

le.irn,  that  is  providing  means  at  the  right  places  and  tunes  for  stimulat- 
ing the  will  to  learn  and 

Follow-up  work  may  be  said  to  consist  primarily  oi  tour  important  phases  as 
follows; 

Detailed  check  to  catch  errors  m  operation,  faulty  techniques,  and  other  re- 
tarding factors  in  the  learner's  efforts  and  methods,  before  habits  are  set.  This 
includes  an  analysis  of  defects  produced  and  their  causes,  as  well  as  retarding  motions 
and  waste  effort. 

Stimulating  interest  in  the  work  by  showing  the  learner  the  uses  of  his  product, 
its  importance,  and  how  certain  difficult  requirements  are  related  to  the  ultimate 
use  and  operation  of  the  product. 

Stimulating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  experiment  with  easier  opera- 
tions to  accommodate  his  individual  skills  and  manipulative  abilities.  This  must 
be  done  carefullv,  however,  lest  a  learner  deviate  injudiciously  from  the  method 
being  taught,  which  presumably  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  average 
individual. 

Stimulating  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  step  out  from  the  group 
level  and  produce  outstanding  outputs,  regardless  of  group  mores  or  restrictions. 

Acquisition  of  Skill  Very  Rcipiil 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  salient  features  will  be  enumerated  rather  than  elaborated. 
The  most  obvious  item,  and  a  rather  remarkable  one,  is  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  skill  as  compared  with  previous  training  records.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
after  the  \t\\  week  of  training.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  necessarily 
that  segregated  training  is  better  than  the  traditional  method;  it  is  only  the  story 
of  a  small  group  of  operators  compared  with  a  larger  group,  and  their  case  is  not 
yet   closed. 
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Their  showing  may  be  an  evidence  of  greater  personal  adaptability;  a  reflection 
of  more  intensive  training;  or  a  conditioned  response  to  a  different  setting. 

Some  of  the  wide  variations  in  performance  recorded,  affect  the  configuration 
of  the  chart,  but  are  impossible  to  evaluate.  However,  these  often  have  rational 
explanations  unrelated  to  the  learning  process  itself. 

Difficulties  Encountered 

FOR  instance,  on  Monday  of  the  8th  and  9th  week  each  man's  output  took  quite  a 
drop  due  to  spending  over  an  hour  on  repairs.  On  Tuesday  of  the  6th  week, 
they  were  given  a  related  but  different  type  of  work,  which,  while  easier  to  adjust 
required  a  week's  experience  before  a  new  peak  could  be  reached.  During  the  10th 
week,  one  man  contracted  hay  fever  and  worked  under  a  considerable  handicap  for 
several  weeks.  In  the  nth  week  the  same  operator  had  quite  a  slump  because  he 
had  allowed  his  gauge  to  slip,  which  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  repairs. 

Variations  in  performance  due  to  these  physical  factors,  while  not  so  difficult 
to  identify,  are  difficult  to  evaluate  but  much  less  so  than  the  more  subtle  and 
personal,  mental  and  emotional  factors  which  are  present. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  learning  process  manifest  themselves  in  the  chart  forma- 
tions. Initial  success  is  characteristic  of  most  learning  processes.  Improvement 
is  usually  rapid  and  dramatic  in  the  first  stages  of  learning  a  new  skill.  Thus  can 
be  seen  a  rapid  acceleration  for  the  first  few  weeks  with  few  recessions. 

Then  the  second  phase  of  the  learning  process  may  be  noted — irregular  per- 
formance. The  setbacks  become  more  numerous  and  more  pronounced.  The 
going  is  a  little  tougher.  At  this  point  it  is  important  that  learning  be  reinforced 
by  careful  instruction  so  the  learner  will  not  become  discouraged,  or  emotional  by 
these  ups  and  downs,  but  recognize  them  for  what  they  are— stages  in  learning. 

The  Will  to  Learn 

Finally  the  configuration  of  the  chart  suggests  a  third  aspect  of  learning — the 
plateau.  If  a  learner  persists  in  spite  of  irregular  performance,  he  sooner  or 
later  reaches  a  relatively  stable  level  of  accomplishment,  where  there  seems  to  be 
little  variation  in  performance.  How  long  he  takes  to  reach  this  plateau,  or  at 
what  level  the  plateau  is  struck,  is  determined  not  only  by  the  physical  stimuli, 
but  also  by  the  particular  intellectual  and  emotional  equipment  (will  to  learn) 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  learner.  Such  long  range  plateaus  are  evident  after 
the  fifteenth  week  and  are  not  surmounted  until  new  interest  is  aroused  through 
transfer  to  the  shop  on  a  piece  work  basis. 

As  indicated  by  these  curves,  a  succession  of  minor  plateaus  occurred  before 
this  time,  each  representing  a  peak  of  accomplishment  which  seems  difficult  to 
surmount  but  is  finally  overcome  by  a  consolidation  of  acquired  skill. 

Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  these  minor  plateaus,  many  things  are  prob- 
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ably  happening  which  arc  impossible  to  evaluate.      I  Ik  lift  that  comes  from  rapid 

ss  in  the  beginning  is  often  lacking.     As  the  new   skill  becomes  improved 

>nsolidated,  it  is  becoming  .1   habit   rather  than   a    peformance   demanding 

ntrated  attention.     Or,  there  ma)  occur  at  this  stage  an  unrecognized  block 

in  the  learning  p 

Emotional  attitudes,  frustrations,  conflicts,  or  lack  oi  adequate  incentive  tnaj 
rating  to  retard  the  individual.     Probabl)   somewhere  in  this  area,  it  we 
could  understand  it,  lies  the  explanation  ol  one  man's  inabilitj   to  keep  up  with 
another.     (  ertainl)  it  is  a  field  in  which  more  intensive  observation  is  needed. 

What  Happens  When  Transferred  to  Shop 

PERFORMANCE  in  the  shop  oi  these  specially  trainee!  men  is  also  interesting.  In 
the  first  place,  a  definite  superiority  o\  one  worker,  manifested  early  in  the 
training  became  more  pronounced  as  the  initial  adjustment  period  in  the  shop  was 
passed. 

This  man  also  showed  continued  superiority  over  the  entire  group  in  perform- 
Furthermore,  he  showed  continued  progress  toward  higher  output  levels 
until  June,  when  his  output  tell  of]  sharply  although  still  remaining  decidedly  above 
the  group  average  level 

It  is  interesting  to  try  to  conjecture  the  cause  for  this.  Two  reasons  are  sug- 
which  may  have  a  bearing,  (1)  An  increase  in  wage  rate  not  fully  commen- 
surate with  this  man's  effort  and  productivity.  This  is  suggested  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  drop  in  output  with  the  announcement  of  an  increase  in  rate  of  pay.  (V) 
General  difficulty  with  new  requirements,  which  is  reflected  in  the  group  perform- 
ance level  and  a  high  average  defective  level. 

The  output  record  of  this  man  in  the  shop,  indicates  an  interesting  persistence 
in  maintaining  output  levels  greatly  in  excess  of  group  averages.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  how  influential  segregated  training  might  be  in  stimulating  the 
individual  to  break  through  group  mores  and  restrictions,  and  maintain  his  out- 
standing effort,  in  spite  of  any  pressure  that  may  be  exerted  to  "bring  him  into 
line." 


Training  on  the  Job 

One  obvious  way  ol  avoiding  the  necessity  of  hiring  more  skilled  workers,  to 
build  and   maintain   tools  and  machines,   is  to  make  sure  that  production 
workers  are  as  efficient   as  it   is  possible   to  get   them.       Assurance  on   this 
point  means  that  the  maximum  production  is  gotten  from  plant  facilities. 

One  company,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  skilled  labor  supply 
problem,  set  up  a  "job  training  program"  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  working 
force  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

This  is  a  plan  whereby  selected  trained  skilled  workers,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  departmental  superintendents,  augment  the  instruction  given  by  fore- 
men to  new  workers,  to  those  in  need  of  corrective  instruction  and  to  those  capable 
of  upgrading.     The  foreman  is  thus  provided  with  skilled  training  assistants. 

The  program  is  related  to  the  company's  merit  rating  plan.  Covering  machine 
shop,  maintenance  and  production  employees,  it  aims  at  improving  the  output  and 
work  of  those  rated  medium  and  low. 

Ready  for  Expanding  Business 

Some  thirty  men  have  been  trained  as  instructors.  They  know  not  only  the  jobs, 
and  how  to  teach  them,  but  also  job  analysis,  time  study  and  merit  rating 
methods.  Since  the  program  started  they  have  improved  the  work  of  some  3000 
employees.  A  reserve  of  more  capable  skilled  workers  has  thus  been  built  up,  for 
use  during  expanding  business,  and  a  squad  of  instructors  trained,  ready  for  the 
rapid  induction  of  new^  employees. 

This  company  feels  that  the  program  is  beneficial  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Improves  skill  of  all,  including  skilled  workers, 
b     B}    improving  the  skill  of  production  workers,  reduces  the  amount  of 
tool  and  machine  maintenance,  repair  and  renewal. 

(c)  Increases  output  and  reduces  spoilage,  thereby  increasing  effectiveness  of 
plant  facilities. 

(d)  Supplements  merit  rating  plan  in  pointing  out  workers  of  outstanding 
ability  for  further  training. 

Details  of  the  setting  up,  method  of  operation  and  results  of  this  program  are 
described  by  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Mapel,  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation. 

Old  Pick-up  Training  Inadequate 

Few  individuals  would  deny  that,  with  the  industrial  competition  of  today,  the 
old  "pick-up"'  method  of  training  is  inadequate  to  cope  with  present  conditions. 
The  result  has  been  that  all  industries  have  developed  various  methods  of  training 
employees  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  working 
force  with  a  minimum  of  expense.     The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  outline. 
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for  th(  iosc  who  may   be  interested,  the  philosoph)    underlying  the 

program  and  the  procedure  in  training. 

Training  Assistants  for  Foreman 

A:  i  organized  program  ol  job  training  may  take  several  forms,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  job  training  instruction  h\  th<  operating  foremen,  For 
the  purpose  ol  this  resume,  however,  we  refer  onl)  to  a  specific  experimental  pro- 
gram, whereb)  selected  trainers  working  under  the  supervision  ol  departmental 
superintendents  augment  the  instruction  ol  foremen  given  to  employees  in  need  of 
up-grading,  and  in  those  divisions  where  minor  changes  in  method  ma)  result  in 
improved  empli  - 

The  philosophy  underlying  tins  job  training  program  is  that  the  foreman  will 

be  provided  with  skilled  assistance,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  fulfill 

his  responsibilities.     It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  intention  ro 

>ponsibilit)   ol  the  foreman  for  the  training  and  safety 

of  his  men. 

Probably  the  greatest  stimulus  to  a  job  training  program  was  provided  by  the 
installation  of  the  present  merit  rating  system  used  in  the  plants  of  the  Company. 
With  the  determination  of  the  sub-marginal  workers,  we  must  oiler  more  to  the 
employee  of  long  service,  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  than  an  encouraging 
word  or  a  hint  of  criticism,  if  we  are  ro  expect  an  increase  in  his  personal  efficiency. 

Selection  of  Trainers 

In  [938,  a  Training  Council,  composed  ol  departmental  superintendents,  selected 
a  group  of  twenty-five  "potential   job  trainers."      These  men   were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  following: 

.1.   Diversified  experience  on  .1  variety  of  departmental  operating  units. 
b.  Technical  education  and  back-ground. 

xc  utive  pi  itential  i 

The  result,  following  this  method  of  selection,   has  been   that   practically  all 
original  group  of  twenty-five  are  considered  capable  of  organizing  instruc- 
tional material,  and  ot  training  both  sub-marginal  and  the  higher  rated  workmen. 

1 11  st  nut  ion  of  Job  Trainers 

THE  job  trainers  selected  by  the  Training  Council  were  placed  in  a  class  under  thc 
leadership  of  a  professor  of  the  state  university,  in  which  they  have  been  given, 
up  to  the  present  time,  a  total  of  sixty-eight  hours  of  class-room  instruction  in 
the  techniques  of  training  employees. 
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These  instructions  were  developed  to  include  the  following: 
i.  Organization  of  instructional  material. 
z.  Techniques  of  instruction  : 

a.  Preparing  the  workers  for  instruction  in  a  new  method. 

b.  Introducing  the  new  method  through  instruction. 
C.  Testing  the  ability  of  worker  to  apply  the  method  effectively. 
d.  Supervising  application  of  method. 

5.  Job  analysis  and  sequential  steps  in  performing  operating  functions. 

a.  Manipulative  skill. 

b.  Job  functions  in  sequence. 

c.  Related  technical  knowledge. 

d.  Safety  factors. 

4.  Job  simplification. 

5.  Principles  of  time  study. 

6.  Techniques  of  conference  leadership. 

7.  Methods  of  handling  personnel  problems: 

a.  Instructions  in  company  policy. 

b.  Procedure  in  handling  grievances. 

c.  Techniques  in  determining  causes  of  employee  dissatisfaction. 

d.  Elements   of  industrial   psychology. 

8.  Purposes  of  scientific  management. 

9.  Incentive  plans  and  wage  payment  systems. 
Variable   budgetary  control. 

Methods  of  computing  comparative  productiveness. 
Report  writing. 

Installing  the  Program 

Before  assignment  to  job  training  duties,  trainers  were  given  an  orientation 
period  varying  from  one  to  three  weeks  during  which  time  they  observed 
operations  in  the  department  to  which  they  were  assigned,  analyzed  the  results  of 
merit  rating  and  determined,  with  the  advice  of  departmental  superintendents, 
those  locations  where  the  need  for  training  was  most  pronounced. 

As  the  problem  presented  itself  in  the  plant,  job  training  would  follow  one  of 
three  courses: 

Training  in  techniques  of  the  next  higher  operating  position. 

Diversified  training  on  a  variety  of  jobs. 

Re-training  in  connection  with  the  employee's  present  job. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  needs,  it  was  determined  that  the  latter  course  offered 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  accomplishment  in  training  at  this  time;  however,  in  a 
few  isolated  cases  employees  have  been  trained  in  the  operation  of  newly  installed 


equipment  or  units,  and  invariabl)   the  results  have  been  satisfactory        \s  a  result 
ol  tins  cxperi  llowing  plan  was  pursued  in  putting  th<  genera]  program 

into  ( 

i    Job  analyses  were  prepared  b)    job  craini  hos<    occupations 

where  training  was  to  be  done. 

i  il  mployecs    in   sequential 

operation 
5    Delay  reports  were  utilized  in  determining  the  basis  for  training  in  the 

elimination  of  certain  specific  production  delays 
4.  Instructions,  concerning  indivi  en  to  employees 

who  were  rated  .is  sub  m 

overing  related  technical  information  pertinent  to 

the  job,  were-  held  for  employees  who  voluntaril)  desired  to  attend  on 

their  own  tunc      These  included:  .1     Mechanics  of  operation,     b.  Order 

specifications,     c.  Quality  standards. 

The  specific  pi  •  were: 

a.  To  stimulate  employees  on  produi  don  units  to  do  nunc  construi  tivi 
thinking  about  the  besi  method  of  performing!  heir  job,  and  to  create 

■  them  a  greater  interest  in  their  responsibilities. 

b.  To  bring  to  light  by  group   '  iffereno     oi    practices 
among  operators,  and  thus  tend  to  unif)  procedure. 

jive  the  lower  ranking  men  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 

the  principles  of  the  pari  i  being  discussed. 

6.  Job  trainers  analyzed  unsafe  practices  resulting  in  usuries  sustained  by 

the  employees  and  hazards  incidental  to  the  employees'  work.     Safet) 

training  was  then  given  to  employees  in  the  following  manner: 

a     Visual  safety  education  through  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  slides 

depicting  unsai         ictici 
b.   By  informing  employees  oi  unsafe  practices  at  time  of  occurrence. 
c       In   developing  safety  consciousness  through  daily  contacts. 
d.   By  preparation  of  safety  questionnaires  and  other  material  for  use  of 
foremen  and  trainers  in  crew  safet)    mi 

Use  of  Merit  Rating 

Trainers  were  instructed  in  methods  of  analyzing  merit  ratings  to  determine 
personal  characteristics  of  employees  in  need  of  further  development. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  objectify  these  findings  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  was 
found  that  the  tendency  in  ratings  was  for  supervisors  to  rate  employees  either  high 
or  low  on  all  factors,  as  for  instance,  an  employee  rated  high  on  "Productivity" 
would  also  be  rated  high  on  "Safety"  and  all  other  factors  in  the  rating  scale.  As 
a  result  of  the  analysis  of  ratings  we  did  determine,  however,  that  there  was  a  very 
definite  correlation  between  supervisors'  ratings  on  "Overall  Job  Performance" 
and  the  employees  productivit)  as  revealed  in  checking  production  reports,  scrap 
reports  and  other  quality  and  production  records.  Consequently  trainers  were 
able  to  segregate  employees  in  performance  groups,  and  concentrate  on  training 
those  employees  where  the  need  for  training  was  most  pronounced. 
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Job  trainers  assisted  foremen  in  interviewing  employees  in  regard  to  their 
ratings  and  were  informed,  by  foremen,  of  employee  attitudes,  grievances,  produc- 
tion difficulties,  etc.  as  revealed  in  interviews.  This  enabled  trainers  to  more 
intelligently  approach  the  problem  of  training  the  sub-marginal  worker. 

Responsibilities  of  Job  Trainers 

Job  trainers  are  responsible  for  their  actions  indirectly  to  the  foreman  on  the  crew 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  directly  to  the  departmental  superintendent. 
Another  indirect  responsibility  is  to  the  Training  Council.  This  responsibility 
will,  however,  terminate  after  the  formative  stages  of  the  program  have  been 
completed . 

Reports  of  Activities 

Job  trainers  prepare  either  daily  or  weekly  reports  covering  their  activities.  These 
reports  are  given  to  the  departmental  superintendent  and  a  copy  is  forwarded 
to  the  plant  director  of  training.  In  some  cases  monthly  reports  reviewing  activi- 
ties are  prepared.      However,  these  are  not  required. 

The  two  purposes  of  the  required  report  are  to  benefit  the  trainer  and  to  inform 
the  superintendent  of  his  activities.  We  believe  that  to  produce  in  writing,  a  formal 
statement  of  accomplishment  demands  a  thoroughness  of  review  not  ordinarily 
undertaken.  Consequently  reporting  activities  will  serve  as  an  additional  stimulus 
to  the  trainer. 

Organization  of  Instructional  Material 

All  job  training  activities  are  predicated  on  the  theory  that  we  must  accurately 
■L  JL  determine  where  training  is  needed,  and  then  determine  the  best  methods  of 
performing  the  job  functions  before  we  can  train  the  worker  correctly. 

A  comprehensive  job  analysis  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods, if  the  trainer  is  experienced  in  performing  the  job,  and  is  well  schooled  in 
methodology;  however,  in  some  instances  this  is  not  possible.  To  mention  a 
specific  problem  where  more  research  is  required,  there  are  approximately  three 
hundred  female  employees  in  the  plant  engaged  in  inspecting  and  sorting.  Only  a 
hurried  observation  is  necessary  to  convince  the  observer  that  there  are  practically 
as  many  different  methods  of  sorting  as  there  are  employees  performing  this  work. 
Because  of  this  problem,  the  professor  has  tested  the  employees  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  various  component  factors  of  the  job,  such  as  Visual  Acuity,  Manipula- 
tive Skill,  Accuracy  in  Detecting  Defects,  and  Speed  in  Reaction  Time.  These 
tests  have  made  it  possible  to  determine  individual  employee  deficiencies,  and  a 
micro-motion  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  workers'  job  functions  in  order  that  the 
best  method  may  be  determined. 
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^.s  a  rcsuh  ol  this  research,  job  trainers  will  know  whom  to  train,  how  to  train 
and  what  training  should  be  given  employees  in  this  division 

Personnel  Functions  of  Job  Trainer 

O  product  oi  the  job  trainers'  activities  which   has  not   been  heretofon 

mentioned  is  his  assistance  in  personnel  matters  in  the  department.  Although 
wo  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  this  function,  it  has  been  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  job  training  because  ol  the  trainer's  proximity  to  the  worker,  and  his  familiarity 
with  both  the  employees'  and  employers'  problems. 

Wt  believe  that  in  the  near  future  job  trainers  will  be  expected  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

i     Recommend  to  the  superintendent  shifts  in  personnel  for  the  purpose  ol 

mi.re-.ismt,'  crew  effectiveness. 
i.  Assist  in  supervising  departmental  personnel  records. 

isi  in  adjustment  of  employee  grievances. 
4.  Consult  with  the  superintendent  on  eases  of  promotion,  demotion,  lay-off 
or  transfer. 

in    supervision    of    departmental    educational    and    recreational 

I  he  above  list  might  be  expanded  materially;  however,  we  consider  that  it  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  type  of  service  which  will  be  required  of  "Job  Trainers" 
as  their  individual  growth  warrants. 

Methods  of  Checking  Results  Obtained 

A\  part  of  the  instruction  given  job  trainers,  they  were  taught  to  use  variable 
budgetary  control  reports  in  checking  the  effectiveness  of  their  training  efforts. 
Other  tools  used  for  this  purpose  were:  departmental  production  reports,  semi- 
annual merit  rating  of  employees,  roll  change  and  delay  statistics  reports,  scrap 
percentages,  and  other  standard  reports  used  in  quality  comparisons. 

Summary 

WE  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  results  which  we  believe  will  be  obtained 
from  a  carefully  planned  job  training  program: 
1.    Because  of  close  supervision  and   definite  job  training  we  are  in  a   better 
position  to  ascertain  the  ability  and  potentialities  of  new  employees  during  their 
probationary  period. 

2..   There  will  be  an  improved  esprit  de  corps. 

3.  The  mechanism  is  provided  for  bringing  the  unskilled,  untrained,  or  poorly 
trained  workers  to  the  desired  point  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and 
expense. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  assign  people  to  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
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5.  It  tends  to  promote  standard  practices  in  all  parts  of  the  shop  and  plant, 
and  provides  an  excellent  avenue  for  the  plans  of  the  industrial  engineer. 

6.  It  unearths  potential  mechanical  or  supervisory  ability. 

7.  The  mechanism  is  provided  for  giving  the  worker  "on  the  job"  instruction 
in  safe  practices,  machine  hazards,  etc.,  which  supplementing  the  foremen's  efforts, 
should  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  accident  frequency  rate. 

8.  It  improves  employee  morale  by  encouraging  a  pride  in  workmanship. 

9.  Improvement  in  method  will  tend  to  reduce  worker  fatigue. 

10.  It  will  provide  management  with  trained  employees,  to  assist  in  the  instal- 
lation of  management  instruments,  such  as,  Merit  Rating,  Budgetary  Control,  etc. 

11.  Excellent  practical  experience  and  education  have  been  given  job  trainers 
to  prepare  them  for  more  responsible  supervisory  positions. 


Apprentice  Training  Costs 

0\i  company  m.uk-  a  study  of  its  apprentice  training  costs  and  related  them 
to  the  value  ol  the  productive  work  Jonc  by  apprentices  during  the  training 
period.     The  cost  and  value  oi  productive  work  per  student  in  [938  were 
as  follow  -     See   I  able 


student, 
productive 


work  per  student 


-    ■ 
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TABLE  9 

T    TO    THE    Tk  UNING    I 


Number  of  Students  (Weekl) 
In  Training  Simp 
In  Tool  &  Machine  Shop 

Salaried  &  Non-Prod    employees 

Miscellaneous  Expense 

Small  Tools 
Repairs 

Classroom  Time  for  Students 
Total 

H  ork  in  Training  Shop 


$13,699.00     Administrative   supervision   (i.e.   exclu- 
upervision    and  classroom 


4:  iy 

9.5OI 

7,303 


e  of  shot 
instruction.) 
719.60  (Stationery,  blu 


:prints,  etc.) 


$48,412.. 00  (This  figure  represents  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive work  completed  in  the  training 
shop  and  means  a  recover)  ol  wages 
paid  the  student  for  productive  work, 
ol  wages  p.ud  to  shop  supervisors  and 
instructors,  as  well  as  recovery  of 
miscellaneous  expense  items  such  as 
heat,  power,  light,  depreciation  of 
equipment,  eti 


Table  9  Explained 

Items  enumerated  as  expense  represent  the  net  cost  to  the  company  of"  conducting 
a  training  program.  Other  items  of  expense  which  are  recovered  through  the 
value  of  work  produced  are  not  included;  for  example,  stock  used  in  production 
work  related  to  training  work  is  recovered  through  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
stock  used  for  practice  work  is  shown  as  a  cost  item. 

The  figures  do  not  attempt  to  evaluate  work  done  by  students  for  time  spent 
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in  the  line  organization,  where  wages  paid  students  are  usually  fully  recovered  by 
the  value  of  their  productive  work.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  student"s 
time  is  spent  in  the  line  organization.  Were  it  possible  for  the  students  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  line  organization  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  expense  of 
running  the  training  shop  to  decrease.  Our  objective  is  to  keep  students  in  the 
training  shop  the  minimum  amount  of  time  required  to  do  an  effective  training  job. 


Wright  Aeronautical  Plan 

T  Aeronautical  (  orporation  oi  Patcrson,  Mew  Jersey  has  developed 

plan   for  the  prcliminar)    training  oi   operators  ol  grinding, 
milling,   boring,  drilling,  etc     machine    operators  in  cooperation   with   the 

\  ocational  School, 
["his  program  is  described  below  in  the  words  ol  Mr  James  I     Mason,  Director 
ol  Vocational  Education,  Paterson  Board  ol  Education 

Concentration  on  Single  Machines 

Tins  operator  training  program  consists  of  a  four  weeks  course,  one  week  oi  which 
is  devoted  to  classroom  work,  arithmetic  including  angular  measure,  applied 
science,  such  as  power,  hear,  friction,  lubrication,  coolanrs,  safety  and  hygiene; 
reading  blueprints  and  operation  sheets  and  the  use  of  measurement  instruments. 
I  s^  is  made  ot  mimeographed  class  sheets  ,i\\c\  home  Study  sheets,  (lasses  are- 
divided  up  into  groups  of  twenty  and  teachers  are  provided  by  group  leaders  from 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  plant.  Classes  run  from  4  to  10:1s  p.m.  with  a  half  day 
turday,  making  $4  hours  a  week. 
Following  class  room  work,  there  is  three  weeks  of  concentrated  work  on  a 
single  machine.  The  type  of  machine  on  which  a  man  will  be  trained  is  governed 
bv  his  grasp  and  intelligence  shown  by  the  classroom  work.  The  best  men  are 
trained  on  grinding  machines,  then  milling,  automatic  screw  machines,  boring 
mills,  lathes  and  drilling  operations. 

Graduates  of  these  fast  courses  are  sent  over  to  the  Wright  employment  office 
as  required,  usually  in  hatches  of  14  per  day.  When  put  to  work,  the  trainee  stands 
beside  a  regular  operator  anywhere  from  two  to  si\  weeks  depending  upon  the  type 
of  work.  Mr.  Mason  cited  an  example  where  a  man  after  two  weeks  of  observation 
in  rhe  plant  was  able  to  run  a  vertical  turret  lathe  and  earn  $40  to  $50  a  week  on 
group  bonus  without  producing  any  scrap  The  group  bonus  plan  makes  allowance 
for  learners  to  the  extent  that  a  new  man  is  expected  to  produce  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  their  bogey.  Actually  they  produce  about  60  to  So  per  cent  even  in  the  hrsr 
week  so  that  these  learners  are  very  much  welcomed  by  other  men  in  the  group 

(  ompany  Provides  Instructors 

Avted,  Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.  provides  the  teachers,  usually  selected 
.  from  their  best  operators  In  the  classroom  each  teacher  has  a  four  hour  teach- 
ing load,  but  in  the  shop  where  there  is  one  teacher  for  ten  men  instead  of  twenty 
in  the  classroom,  they  supervise  for  the  full  eight  hours.  These  men  devote  full 
time  to  the  school  work,  but  are  paid  $10  a  month  so  that  they  may  be  retained  on 
the  pavroll  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  (  orp  This  also  allows  them  to  retain 
their  badges,  and  to  keep  in   contact  with  the  plant.     The  Wright  company  fur- 
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nishes  all  the  raw  material  that   is  cut  up  in  the  shop,  usually  a  rejected  part  or 
material,  and  has  given  to  the  school  many  pieces  of  used  equipment. 

Night  Shift  Proposed 

i  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  the  school  is  about  to  adopt  .1  second  shift 
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-  of  teaching  running  from  1  1  p.m.  to  6:  is  a.m.  This  will  require  a  new  set  of 
teachers.  The  present  system  can  provide  110  to  [30  men  per  week  to  the  Wright 
plant.  Applications  for  entrance  to  the  school  are  limited  to  Paterson  residents. 
Since  the  shop  load  in  the  school  is  what  counts,  the  cycle  is  really  three  weeks. 
Registration  for  a  three  week  period  has  run  1  loo,  1100,  900,  1600,  1^75  persons. 
Applicants  are  classified  as  to 

A — married  men  that  arc  high  school  graduates  or  have  some  experience  in 
industry  and  are  unemployed 

B — married  men  who  are  not  high  school  graduates. 

C — single  men,  high  school  graduates  or  with  some  experience  in  industry. 

D — single  men  who  are  not  high  school  graduates. 
The  age  limit  is  twenty  to  thirty  years.     Applicants  must  present  a  birth  certificate 
or  naturalization  papers,  and  are  checked  by  attendance  department  as  to  residence. 
They  get  a  physical  examination  in  the  school  which  corresponds  to  the  plant's 
physical  examination. 


Doubling  the  Labor  Supply 

H 


v  many  skilled  workers  in  ch<    lower  labor  grades  an   available  for  up 
radc  training  in  industrj 
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Skilled  Tradesmen,  Class  A,  B,  <    wdDinaG 
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Millwright 
Machinist    Maini 

Pipe  Fitter 

Tool  Room  Machine  Opt 
Auto.  Screw  Machine  Op 
Tool  Die  or  Gauge  Make 
Boring  Mill  Operator 
Drill  Press  Opcr.  Radial 
Drill  Pi 
Grinder 

Lathe  Operator  'Engine) 

Lathe  Operator  [Turret 
Machinist     AH  Around 
Milling  Mach.  Operator 
Painter  or  Sprayer 
Planer  Operator 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Welder  'Resistance  or  Sp 
01  Gas 

Punch  Press  'Set-up  Man) 

Punch  Press  Operator. 


Totals. . 


J  64 


Grand  Total  all  Classes 8,718 

A  survey  of  41  representative  manufacturing  companies  in  the  metal 
trades  shows  that  in  1937,  they  had  s~iS  workers  classed  as  skilled.  Of  these 
onlv  1931  were  in  the  highest  skilled  classification,  \.  There  were  6796  skilled 
workers  in  Classes  B,  C  and  D. 

.  of  these  lower  grade  skilled  workers  can  he  given  upgrade  training  by 
industry  into  (lass  A.  then  the  supply  of  highest  grade  skilled  workers  would  be 
doubled. 

This  would   leave  room  tor  hiring  at  the  lower  levels,    unemployed   skilled 
workers,  or  older  ones,  or  those  whose  skill  has  depreciated  through  lack  of  practice 
Table  10  shows  the  situation  in  these  companies  for  a  selected  group  of  occu- 
pations. 
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ins  report  has  described  recent  experiences  of  a  number  of  companies  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  meeting  their  skilled  labor  requirements. 


Skilled  Labor  Defined 

killed  labor"  is  defined  as  workers  engaged  in  the  trades,  and  machine  occupa- 
tions, commonly  recognized  as  being  in  the  skilled  classifications,  of  which  the 
following  are  representative: 


s 


Blacksmith 

Lathe  operator — auto  wood  turning 

Buffer  polisher- 

metal 

Machine  setter 

Cabinet  maker 

Machinist — all  around 

Carpenter 

Milling    machine    operator — preci- 

Detail maker 

sion 

Die  maker 

Millwright 

Electrician 

Painter 

Gauge  maker 

Pattern  maker 

Grinding    machi 

ne    operato 

r— pre- 

Pipe  fitter 

cision 

Screw  machine  operator 

Heat  treater 

Sheet  metal  worker — all  around 

Instrument  make 

Toolmaker 

Lathe  operator- 

precision 

Welder — arc  and  acetylene 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial  production 
reached  12.8  in  December  1939.  This  was  the  highest  level  on  record,  surpassing 
even  the  previous  record  of  ix6,  reached  in  May  192.9.  That  industry  could  attain 
this  level,  following  years  of  sub-normal  activity,  for  many  companies,  and  meet 
increased  requirements  for  skilled  workers,  indicates  a  resourcefulness  of  industrial 
management,  and  definite  progress  in  technological  and  personnel  work  over  the 
previous  decade. 

Difficulties  encountered  in  meeting  skilled  labor  requirements  in  1936-37,  and 
more  recently  in  1939-40,  warrant  a  review  of  steps  taken  to  meet  them. 

Where  There  Are  Shortages 

Skilled  labor  shortages  have  been  reported  in  some  fields,  particularly  in  machine 
plants  producing  products  for  the  machine  tool  and  aviation  industries.  This 
survey  does  not  bring  out  whether  there  are  actual  shortages,  or  merely  natural 
difficulties  in  contacting  and  influencing  skilled  workers  to  return  to  industry. 

A  study  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board*  in  1935  showed 
that  5%  of  skilled  workers  disappear  from  employment  rolls  annually  through 

*N.  I.  C.  B.  Studies   #zi6— "Wanted:  Skilled  Labor". 
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is  true,  and  if  the  limited 
ears  is  disregarded,  industry 
»i  ten  years  before  with  6<  >'  , 


death,  retirement  and  changes  in  occupa 
amount  of  apprentice  and  other  training  ol  i  Ik  las 
hue  in  1939  manufactured  goods  .11  a  rate  equal  to 
of  the  skilled  labor  ol  1 

There  is  presumpt  i\  e  e\  idencc  1  hat  industr)  did  use  less  skilled  labor,  as  may  be 

in  <  hart   IV,  reproduced  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1939, 

rhis  shows  for  a  group  ol   59  manufacturing  industry     a   1     \    increase 

in  output  per  man  hour,  for  all  wage  earners  in  the  18-year  period,   [919  to  1  131 

with  an  almost  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  ol  man  hours  during  the  same 


PRODUCTIVITY    IN  59  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES  COMBINED  1919-36 
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period.      Proportionate  decreases  m  employment   would  not   necessarily  follow  be- 
cause of  the  shorter  work  week  ot  recent  years. 

Man-hours  per  Unit  of  Output 

Table  [I*  confirms  the  idea  that  a  reduction  in  man-hours  per  unit  of  output  has 
taken  place,  by  indicating  reduced  labor  costs  per  unit  ol  output  in  1935  com- 
pared with  1919.     Average  hourly  earnings  of  all  wage  earners  in  2.5  manufacturing 
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industries,  as  reported  by  thi    National  Industrial  (  onfereno    Board  for  thei 

, ■»  in   i  ■;  •')  and  $  60  in   [935 
While  this  data  indicates  a  decreasing  trend   in  1  In   1  nun  In  1  oi 
ol  outpui ,  no  long  term    01   gi  m  ral  figun      ari   available  to  indi 
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/  echnological  Changes 

Tin    following  technological  changes  which   have  taken  place  during  the  last 
fears,  arc  said  to  have  reduced  th<  need  for  highl)  skilled  labor: 

.1  Progress  in  standardization,  and  advances  in  the  design  of  products  manu- 
factured, has  lead  to  simplification  ol  processes  and  reduced  the  need  for  skilled 
labor 

b  Improvement  in  tools,  gauges,  dies,  machines,  materials  and  methods  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  needed  in  making  and  repairing  roots  and 
equipment. 

nances  made  in  design,  and  improvements  in  construction  of  tools  and 
machines  used  for  production  has  resulted  in  their  greater  accuracy,  longer  life  and 
increased  dependability,  even  in  equipmeni  operated  at  higher  speeds. 

d  Engineering  advances  in  production  control  and  production  methods, 
improvement  in  layouts,  in  instructions  to  workers,  in  standards  and  in  the  applica- 
tion oi  motion  econoim  principles  have  also  had  their  effect . 

c  Mass  production  has  led  to  specialization  on  work  formerly  considered  a 
component  part  of  an  all-round  skilled  trade.  Production  workers  with  specific 
training,  hut  less  all-around  trade  skill,  have  been  assigned  and  can  perform  present 
jobs  with  efficienc) . 

Economic  and  technological  factors,  therefore,  have  influenced  the  skilled  labor 
problem,  which  has  been  hitherto  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  personnel  and 
training. 
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Recommendations 

practically  all  companies  cooperating  in  this  report  have  had  considerable 
xperience  in  formalized  apprentice  training  work,  no  intensive  study  of 
uch  training  was  made. 

Variations  in  Apprentice  Training 

IT  is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  variations  in  formalized  apprentice  train- 
ing programs  which  should  be  considered  by  interested  companies. 

Variations  occur  in: 

Methods  of  selecting  apprentices.  Not  all  companies  make  use  of  tests,  such 
as  of  intelligence,  trade  knowledge  and  aptitude.     Other  entrance  standards  vary. 

Amount  and  detail  of  instructional  material  available  to  apprentices. 

Method  of  preparing  instructional  material.  By  obtaining  the  assistance  of  its 
operating  people  in  the  development  and  preparation  of  instructional  material,  one 
company  found  increasing  interest  throughout  its  organization  in  the  apprentice 
training  program,  and  in  the  attitude  of  supervision  toward  those  taking  the  course. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  trade  training  programs  in  America  is 
operated  by  the  Ford  organization.  This  includes  the  Ford  Trade  School,  Ford 
Training  School  and  the  Ford  Apprentice  School.  These  schools  have  a  combined 
enrollment  of  approximately  6,000  students,  with  a  payroll  for  students  and  instruc- 
tors of  more  than  $8,000,000  a  year. 

The  training  cost  in  excess  of  the  production  value  of  work  performed  is  low, 
because  students  are  employed  almost  entirely  on  productive  work.  A  printed 
descriptive  pamphlet  on  this  training  work  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  F.  E. 
Searle,  Superintendent  of  Ford  Schools,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

Foreman  Training 

While  foreman  training  is  obviously  an  important  factor  in,  effectively  main- 
taining or,  increasing  the  productivity  of  all,  including  skilled  workers,  no 
study  was  made  of  it  in  this  survey.  The  unfavorable  effects  of  inadequate  fore- 
man training  may  be  seen  from  situations  reported  to  have  developed  in  a  com- 
pany in  a  period  of  tremendously  rapid  increase  in  production.  This  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  intensive  foreman  training  program,  which  has  been  described  in  an 
excellent  report  obtainable  from  the  Washington  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Olympia,  Washington.  The  report  lists  situations  which  developed,  some  of 
which  were  as  follows: 

Misuse  of  tools  and  equipment,  such  as  riveting  dies,  forming  tools,  hammer 

dies,  jigs  and  fixtures. 
Difficulty  of  skilled  workers  from  other  trades  in  adapting  themselves  to 

this   company's  work;  for  example,  sheet   metal  workers,  plumbers, 

welders,  electrical  workers,  bench  machinists,  etc. 
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arising  out  o)   inspe<  tion  diffk  ulties  and 
misunderstandings. 

umber  of  inexperienced  and  new  workers. 

(  durcs. 

I  'ocational  Education 

Li  n  i  ni.ucn.il  was  obtained  bearing  on  the  relation  oi  vocational  schools  to  the 
skilled  labor  suppl)  situation.     From  comments  received,  it  is  evident,  how- 
that  companies  toda)    generall)    have   a    higher   regard    tor   the   abilit)    oi 
graduates  of  these  schools  than  the)  did  a  number  oi  years  ago 

Ic  is  also  evident  that  manufacturing  companies  are  today  taking  much  more 
interest  in  vocational  educational  work,  and  recognize  that  schools  ot  this  kind  can 
improve  their  usefulness  onh    through  industrial  cooperation 

Job  Families 

Work  currently  being  done  in  the  Employment  Service  Division  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  under  the  direction  of  Mr  O.  M.  Powell  attempts,  by  special 
lob  analyses  and  psychological  tests,  to  determine  jobs  that  require  similar  basic 
skills  and  have  similar  vocational  ability  requirements.  Preliminary  work  indicates 
that  some  |obs  may  be  grouped  into  families 

While  this  work  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  stage  where  it  has  actuallv  been 
tried  out,  it  seems  to  have  possibilities,  in  that  workers  within  a  family  of  ]obs 
mav  possess  transferable  skills  which  can  be  utilized  in  other  related  jobs.  This 
mav  facilitate  training  for  jobs  requiring  higher  skill  within  the  same  family. 

The  result  of  this  study  will  be  published  in  a  book  entitled  "Occupational 
Counselling  Techniques"  by  William  H  Stead.  (  arroll  1.  Shartle  and  Associates, 
scheduled  for  publication   in    1  s)jo  by  the   American    Book   Company,    New   York. 

Attitude  of  Labor 

ihe  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward  these  various  training  plans  was  not 
-  dircctlv   obtained       The  following  opinions,    however,    were  expressed   by   ex- 
ecutives of  companies: 

a  A  company  obtained  the  union's  concurrence  in  continuing  its  apprentice 
training  program,  in  a  period  of  reduced  business  activity  because,  in  selecting  ap- 
prentices, the  company  gave  preference  to  sons  and  relatives  of  employees,  most  of 
whom  were  union  members 

b  \  company  found  it  necessary  to  lay  off  a  number  of  apprentices,  because 
the  union  objected  to  their  retention,  while  employees  with  long  service  were  being 
laid  off. 

:ompany  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  training  to  needs  based  entirely  on 
deaths  and  retirements,  to  secure  the  union's  concurrence  in  its  apprentice  program. 
t88 
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Apparently  the  union  feared  that  the  company  was  trying  to  increase  the  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  so  that  demands  for  wage  increases  could  be  more  easilv  resisted. 

(d)  A  company  planning  upgrade  training  for  electrical  helpers  had  difhculty 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  union  to  their  program;  the  union  maintains  that 
workers  should  be  upgraded  according  to  seniority,  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
ability.  The  company,  however,  has  now  secured  acceptance  of  their  program  bv 
negotiation 

Most  training  programs  covered  in  the  survey  were  established  without  ob- 
jection from  interested  unions.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  unions  see  value 
in  such  programs,  and  recognize  that  increased  skill  enables  workers  to  qualify  for 
higher  wage  rates. 

t  Two  labor  leaders  told  the  National  Defense  Commission  of  experiences  in 
their  unions  wherein  negotiated  agreements  embody  the  principles  of  upgrading, 
and  the  protection  of  seniority  within  plants  and  between  plants  when  employees 
are  transferred  in  order  to  use  their  highest  skill.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  with  the  great  number  of  varying  conditions  which  exist  within  industry, 
these  were  matters  which  should  be  arranged  and  agreed  upon  through  local  nego- 
tiation. It  was  thought  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  the  Commission  to  attempt  to 
lav  down  anv  methods  for  dealing  with  these  local  problems. 

Recommendations 

This  study  indicates  that  companies  can  better  meet  their  needs  for  skilled  labor, 
in  the  present  period  of  expanding  business  activity,  by  the  following  means: 
i.   Make  studies  to  forecast,   as  far  in  advance  as  possible,   requirements  for 
skilled  labor  by  occupational  classifications. 

i.  Inventory  available  skills  and  abilities  within  the  plant,  study  occupations 
objectively  to  determine  skill  and  training  requirements;  through  tests  and  perform- 
ance ratings  select  candidates  most  likely  to  benefit  bv  training;  and  carry  out  organ- 
ized programs  to  develop  potential  skills  available  through  rotational  and  pro- 
gression training. 

3.  Establish  and  maintain  apprentice  training  programs  tor  higher  skilled  jobs, 
where  it  is  apparent  that  requirements  cannot  be  met  bv  progression  and  other  train- 
ing programs. 

4.  Survey  toolroom  and  machine  shop  practices  to  improve,  where  possible,  the 
effectiveness  of  skilled  labor  groups  Study  of  the  efficiency  and  practicability  of 
improving  existing  practices  in  the  toolroom  in  relation  to  engineering,  tool  design 
and  production  departments. 

It  is  apparent  that  specialization  in  toolrooms  in  large  plants  has  increased, 
although  they  are  still  largely  run  on  traditional  lines.  This  suggests  that  industry 
is  finding  it  difficult  to  break  down  the  tool  jobbing  shop  concept  to  increase  special- 
ization of  work.      This  would  decrease  training  requirements  for  the  most  highly 
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all-around  skilled  labor.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  .1  question  as  to  how  far 
management  can  go  in  breaking  down  this  concept,  because  if  it  were  to  do  so  ir 
might  unfavorabl)  affect  an  mules  gene  rail)  associated  with  c  raftsmanship  in  skilled 
such  as  pride  in  workmanship,  sense  ol  responsibility,  etc-. 

Regardless  ol  these  factors,  studies  should  probably  be  undertaken  to  consider 
the  possibilities  .ind  practical  results  ol  training  more  specialists  rather  than  all 
around  skilled  craftsmen. 

s.  Companies  should  make  continued  studies  ol  transferable  skills,  learning 
periods,  training  methods  and  procedures,  to  seek  ways  and  means  ol  reducing  train- 
ing times 

ipanies  should  use  practical  selection  tests  intelligence,  trade  know  ledge 
and  aptitude  in  employment  and  training  programs  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  higher 
probabilit)  >>t  worker  success. 


National  Defense  Commission 
Plans 

The  Labor  Division  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  a  section  which  aims  to  aid  in  the  development  of  "Training 
within  Industry."     This  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Manager,  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

The  outline  of  the  aid  this  section  is  preparing  to  render  to  defense  industries, 
in  getting  maximum  production  as  speedily  as  possible  is  given  below. 

The  Commission  has  established  this  service  to  defense  industries  in  meeting 
their  increasing  needs  for  capable  workers  and  supervisors. 
The  underlying  PURPOSE  of  this  activity  is: 

To  assist  defense  industries  to  meet  their  mau-pouer  needs  by  training  within  in- 
dustry each  worker  to  wake  the  fullest  use  of  his  best  skill  up  to  the  maximum  of 
his  individual  ability. 

"Training  within  Industry"  Program 

Based  upon  types  of  requests  for  assistance  which  have  been  received  from  in- 
dustry, the  PROBLEM  of  increasing  all  kinds  of  skill  as  needed  divides  itself 
into  three  parts: 

Inventory  of  present  skills.  This  should  cover  unemployed,  employed  and  em- 
ployed below  their  greatest  usefulness.  Various  responsible  federal,  local  and  co- 
operating agencies  are  already  at  work  gathering  this  information,  but  also  each 
plant  should  take  stock  of  the  talent  and  experience  of  its  employees  and  make  in- 
ternal adjustments  before  employing  new  men. 

Training  outside  of  industry.  This  includes  pre-employment  preparation  and 
supplementary  related,  out-of-work-time  instruction.  This  part  of  the  program  is 
already  being  provided  for  by  public  and  private  vocational  and  trade  schools  and  by 
engineering  colleges,  but  it  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  industry,  that  the  closest  kind 
of  cooperation  must  be  continuously  maintained  with  them.  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  also 
offer  opportunities  for  pre-employment  work  experience. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  industries  served  participate  actively  with 
the  schools  in  setting  up  entrance  standards,  so  that  all  who  complete  the  courses 
will  be  acceptable  for  employment.  It  is  also  important  that  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons trained  be  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  industries  served.  Industry 
can  well  afford  to  supply  some  of  its  first  class  employees  to  schools  as  teachers. 
Some  of  their  retired  employees  would  be  excellent  instructors.  Industrial  manage- 
ment can  also  assist  these  other  agencies  in  making  their  services  increasingly  useful 
to  industry. 

Training  within  Industry.     This  particularly  deals  with  industry's  own  training 
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responsibilities,  and  is  the  area  in  which  the  efforts  of  this  activity  will  be  concen- 
trated. 

Three  Training  Problems 

Tm  conclusions  ol  various  recent  conferences  confirm  experience  that  this  training 
includes  three  phases 

i  areful  anal)  sis  and  definition  of  ji 
m  order  thai  there  may  be  intensive  instruction  and   planned   job  pro- 
gression tor  each  worker.      All  new  inexperienced  employees  should  be 
started  at  beginning  jobs. 

establishment  of  trades  apprenticeship,  in  accordance  with  federal 
■  ui  job  training  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
predetermined,  limned  inimhei  of  all-round  journeyman  mechanics. 

development  of  supervisors  through  careful  selection,  assignment   of 

supervisory  duties  of  increasing  responsibility,  and  provision  for  related 

organized  help  through  discussions  and  conferences  under  both  plant  and 

outside  auspices.     Technical  and  other  management  assistants  must   be 

ed   also. 

Advisory  Assistance  for  Defense  Industries 

Ii  is  the  intention  of  this  organization  to  render  specific  IDV I  \()R)'  ASSISTANCE 
to  defense  industries  in  inaugurating  programs  which  they  will  carry  on  within 
their  own  plants  at  their  own  expense.  The  availability  of  this  service  will  be 
made  known,  but  will  not  be  compulsory.  There  will  be  no  authority  to  go  into 
a  plant  on  any  basis  other  than  at  their  request. 

Four  general  tvpes  of  assistance  will  apply  in  most  cases  and  will  be  adapted  to 
lit  the  various  conditions  m  each  specific  plant. 

i.    Help  in  the  analysis  of  the  training  needs 

i.   Aid  in  setting  up  a  program  within  the  plant  to  meet  its  needs. 

available  the  experience  of  other  employers  who  have  met  similar 
problems  through  headquarters  and  held  clearance. 
4.  Acquaint  plant  managements  with  the  availability  of  tax-supported 
government  agencies,  such  .is  the  state  and  federal  employment  service, 
vocational  and  trade  schools,  engineering  colleges,  N.Y.A.,  C.C.C., 
W.P  A.,  so  that  the  fullest  use  may  be  made  of  them.  Only  through  the 
closest  coordination  and  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  industry  to  these 
agencies  can  thev  render  suitable  preparatory  and  related  instruction. 

Local  Organizations  to  Be  Set  Up 

This   FIELD    SERVICE  can   be   most   effectively   rendered   by   representatives  of 
"Training  within  Industry'    working  continuously  in  local  areas  of  the  districts 
in  which  defense  industries  arc  located.     Their  activities  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  small  stall    it   Washington  headquarters,  so  that  the  ex- 
perience in  each  district  will  make  a  contribution  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 
—  191— 
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The  field  organization  will  be  based  upon  the  11  Federal  Employment  Service- 
Regions,  and  set  up  in  some  lo  Districts  as  follows,  according  to  the  most  important 
industrial  centers.  Field  experience  may  result  in  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of 
districts. 


i .  Los  Angeles 

2..  San  Francisco 

3.  Seattle 

4.  Denver 

5.  Houston 

6.  St.  Louis 

7.  Minneapolis 


ii.   Atlanta 

13.  Richmond 

14.  Pittsburgh 


15.  Philadelphia 

16.  Rochester 

17.  Newark 

18.  New  York  (  it\ 

19.  Hartford 
10.  Boston 


Organization  for  Each  District 

In  each  district  the  organization  will  be  about  as  follows: 
1.  One  district  representative  borrowed  from  industry  because  of  his  experience 
and  standing  in  this  field  of  work. 
2..  One  training  consultant. 

3.  One  office  assistant. 

4.  A  panel  of  ten  or  more  personnel  and  training  counselors  borrowed  from 
industry  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be  available  on  call  as 
needed. 

All  field  staff  will  receive  "per  diem"  expense  and  travel  payment  while  serving 
the  Defense  Commission  away  from  their  home  stations. 

5.  Four  advisors,  two  from  labor  and  two  from  management,  will  be  selected 
on  account  of  their  background  and  experience  in  dealing  with  such  problems  within 
manufacturing  industries.  They  will  assist  the  district  representative  in  anticipat- 
ing and  meeting  training  problems  in  their  areas,  and  also  will  be  helpful  in  creating 
and  maintaining  public  interest. 


The  study,  here  reported,  of  ways  of  obtaining  sufficient  skilled 
workers   for   defense   industries   is   contained   in    the   October    and 
November  issues  of  the  Personnel  Journal. 
Part  I,  (October  1940)  dealt  with: 

Skilled  Workers  for  Defense  Industries 

Hiring  Skilled  Workers 

Upgrading  Skilled  Workers 

Special  Emergency  Training 

Progression  Training 

Time  Taken  to  Learn  Jobs 

Selecting  Men  to  be  Trained 

Skilled  Labor  Supply  Inventory 
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["he  New  York  Times  Index  ol  Business  Activity, 
for  iIk  Week  ending  November  2.3,  Rose  above 
the  Previous  [92.9  AJl-time  High.  Yet  the 
Defense  Program  Has  onl)  Jusi  Started.  W'h.u 
will  Happen  when  ti  Reaches  lis  Peak? 


Social  Changes 
1 941  and  After 


Hi     (    HARLES    S.    SlOCOMDE 


The  national  defense  program,  calling  for  the  employment  of  six  to  eight 
million  additional  workers,  and  virtually  abolishing  unemployment,  at  least 
temporarily,  presages  a  major  social  change  in  America. 
Judged  by  experience  in  European  countries,  where  employment  has  expanded 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  it  does  not  however  seem  that  we  shall  return  to  a  laissez-faire 
psychology,  as  of    [92.9,  even  though   industrial  and  business  activity  will    be  at 
a  higher  level. 

Social  Benefit  Programs  Liberalized 

In  the  European  countries,  whether  democratic  as  France  and  England,  or  total- 
itarian as  Germany,  Spam  and  Italy,  social  benefit  programs,  such  as  health  in- 
surance, regulation  of  hours  and  wages,  unemployment  insurance,  pensions,  etc. 
have  all  been  increased  in  liberality,  and  coverage,  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
populations. 

While  America  does  not  follow  European  patterns,  it  seems  likely  that  our  ex- 
perience will  parallel  theirs,  though  not  without  conflicts — such  as  have  taken 
place  in  those  countries.  Germany,  France,  England  and  Japan,  for  instance,  have 
all  tried  to  lengthen  hours  of  work  and  restrict  wages,  but  have  had  to  withdraw 
or  modify  their  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  worker  and  national  efficiency.  They 
found  that  the  psychological  effects  on  workers  was  to  destroy  their  morale  and 
increase  their  fatigue. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Millis,  on  being  appointed  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,   is  quoted  as  saying  that    he  thought   that,   if  necessary  in   the  interest  of 
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defense,  restrictions  on  hours  of  labor  in  America  might  be  removed,  so  that  workers 
could  work  10  or  iz  hours  a  day. 

This  statement  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  results  of  many  years 
study  of  hours  of  work  by  the  British  Industrial  Health  Board  show  that,  while 
workers  may  maintain  their  efficiency  for  a  few  weeks,  when  working  71  or  80 
hours  a  week,  they  quickly  drop  their  output,  due  to  fatigue,  so  that  very  soon 
they  do  no  more  in  72.  hours  than  they  would  do  in  56  or  60,  but  have  to  be  paid, 
at  overtime  rates,  for  the  longer  hours. 

Hours  Cut  Back  to  56  per  Week 

In  spite  of  the  findings  of  their  own  research  agency  during  the  last  war,  and 
since,  when  the  present  war  first  started,  English  defense  factories,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  government  went  to  long  work  weeks  of  72.  hours  and  upwards. 
Practical  experience  has  made  them  reduce  hours  in  most  industries  to  56  per  week. 
(This  is  distinct  from  the  fatigue  effects  caused  by  sleepless  air-raid  nights.) 

This  example,  and  the  idea  of  Dr.  Millis,  are  mentioned  to  indicate  that  the 
maintainance  of  efficient  social  work  standards  here  may  not  be  obtained  without 
conflicting  views  and  struggle. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  America  will,  in  1941  and  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing years,  due  to  the  defense  program,  return  to  a  state  of  intense  business  and 
industrial  activity  even  greater  than  that  of  192.9.  This  change  from  the  hopeless 
years  of  the  recent  depression  will  have  profound  psychological  effects. 

Questions  in  the  Public  Mind 

erhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  question  which  will  stay  in  the  minds 

of  people  all  through  the  period,  "What  will  happen  when  it  is  all  over?" 
"Will  I  have  to  go  back  on  relief?"  "How  can  I  select  an  occupation,  or  get  into  a 
job  that  will  last?". 

These  questions  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  energy  which  workers 
will  put  into  their  work;  on  their  decisions  as  to  whether  to  join  labor  unions  or 
not,  which  labor  union  to  join,  which  way  to  vote  on  questions  of  union  policy; 
and  on  their  views  as  to  desirable  governmental  legislation. 

Possible  aids  in  answering  these  questions  seem  to  lie  in  the  following  points. 

Studies  made  by  the  Personnel  Research  Federation  for  the  New  York  Adjust- 
ment Service,  and  the  National  Occupational  Conference,  showed  that  in  industry 
generally  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  very  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees, and  of  very  lowly  or  unskilled  workers. 

Intermediate  grades,   of  semi-skilled  workers,   are  in  general  decreasing,   as 
employees  in  manufacturing  industries.     This  trend  seems  to  be  continuing,  limit- 
ing the  opportunities  for  employment  of  high  school  graduates  in  industry,  but 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  well  trained  graduates  of  technical  schools. 
—197— 
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nds  appl)  to  industrial  c  mploymcni  only.     In  business  and  commercial 
crui        i  i  ral  tendency  to  hire  high  school  grad- 

ho  will  attain  at  leasi  middle  class  status,  and  .1  proportion  ol  whom  will 
•tier. 
Studies  made  b)  the  Universitj  ol    Pennsylvania    under  the  direction  of  Miss 
( rlad)  s  Palmer    seem  to  confirm  I  ederai  ion  findings,  in  parr,  in  that  she  found  that 
during  the  depression  over  s  •'  ,   ol  skilled  machinists  in  the  Philadelphia  area  re- 
tained employment    some  oi  course  working  short  hours  pari  of  the  time). 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  during  this  pi  <-u^\  in  aiding  high  school 
graduates  to  obtain  jobs  in  business  in  and  around  New  York.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them  when  their  qualifications  were  properly  presented. 

Best  to  .  icquire  H/^/i  Skill 

11  wot  1  d  thus  seem  that  the  best  insurance,  for  those  capable,  against  loss  of  job 
when  the  defense  boom  is  over,  is  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  skill  cither  in 
manufacturing,  as  machinist,  toolmaker,  millwright,  etc.,  or  in  business,  as  stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper,  accountant,  advertising  copywriter,  etc. 

Persons  with  these  skills,  while  they  may  find  difficulty  in  securing  permanent 
employment,  as  business  may  fall  off,  or  during  the  next  depression,  should  at 
least  be  able  to  secure  partial  employment  in  private  industry.  Failing  that  their 
skills  would  be  invaluable  in  the  administrative  and  directional  sections  of  govern- 
mental  work   agencies. 

Mori  specific  recommendations  are  hard  to  make.  The  uncertainties  of  the 
future  make  actual  trend  lines  of  job  opportunities,  except  ol  the  most  general  sort 
almost  worthless  We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  development  is  going  to  take 
place  alter  the  war  is  over. 

Hitler  recentl)  announced  that  he  was  getting  plans  ready  to  build  six  million 
homes,  to  provide  employment  for  demobilized  soldiers,  and  workers  now  in  war 
industries,  when  it  is  over. 

In  America  we  have  a  housing  problem.  Are  we  going  to  use  the  workers 
who  will  be  released  from  defense  industries  and  business,  on  an  expanded  housing 
program,  its  management  and  financing?  Are  we  going  to  lend  money,  as  we  did 
after  the  last  war,  to  European  countries  so  that  they  may  purchase  supplies  from 
American  manufacturers,  to  rebuild  Europe?  If  so  our  machine  and  metal  trade 
industries  will  expand,  and  also  business  houses  dealing  with  banking  and  finance. 
Are  we  going  ro  try  to  expand  our  exports  of  agricultural  commodities?  If  so, 
problems  of  finance.    :al      an  I  fori  ign  marketing  will  become  important. 

We  do  not  know  which  of  these  things  will  happen,  Vet  the  one  which  does, 
or  the  ones  which  do,  will  determine  job  opportunities  for  workers  who  have  now 
to  trv  to  decide  how  best  to  continue  to  be  employed  in  the  next  depression.  In  the 
absence  of  aids  to  such  decision  workers  will  flounder  around     particularly  younger 
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ones    and  doi   b<   motivated  to  prepare  themselves  for  anything,  excepi   reliance 
on  the  government. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  skills ol  as  high  an  order  .is  possible ,  in  vievs  of  the  ap- 
titudes oJ  workc is.  then  seems  to  be  another  aid  to  job  securitj  rritc  .is  ii  ma) 
seem  to  souk,  this  answer  lies  in  the  tradition  oi  American  development.  When 
our  pioneers  exhausted  the  possibilities  oi  one  communit)  or  state,  the)  moved 
west  to  anothei  and  so  created  more  communities  ["he)  have  gone  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  can  go  no  further,  geographicall) 

Tread  the  Pioneer  Path 

Bi  i  win  can  modern  young  Americans  noi  tred  the  same  type  oi  pathpsycholog- 
ically?  Wh)  can  the)  noi  ^\.u,  and  initiate  as  their  for<  fathers  did?  I  tow? 
I  el  us  quote  an  c  icample. 

Each  year  the  Dniversit)  oi  (  alifornia  holds  .1  series  oi  mei  tings  foi  ensuing 
graduates,  .11  which  representatives  oi  business  and  industr)  sil  down  with  the 
students,  and  give   them  some    idea  .is  to  whai   the   working  world  is  like. 

\\  t  were  invited  to  sil  with  such  .1  group  ol  students  to  help  them  On  one 
occ  ision  there  was  present  .1  most  despondent  boy,  who  was  taking  courses  in  6 
nance,  accounting  and  banking  His  despondenc)  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  hated 
the  idea  of  going  into  a  bank,  and  stitting  on  a  stool  all  the  rest  oi  Ins  life. 

We  asked  him  what  work  he  had  done  ,  and  after  much  questioning  found  that, 
in  college  recesses,  he  had  worked  as  a  lowly  picker  oi  peas  and  lettuce  in  the 
fields.  Taking  this  as  a  starting  poini  we  asked  him  whether  he  had  noticed  or 
thought  the  farmers  he  worked  lor  kepi  ^^oA  accounts,  as  to  their  costs  in  prepar 
ing  their  crops,  lor  seed,  fertilizer,  for  harvesting,  labor,  ete 

He  said  that  their  ideas  oi  farm  accounting  were  rudimentary  or  absent  in 

many  eases,  and  that   some  ol    them   were  obviously   working  ail   ve.11    to  get   no  re- 
turn   for  themselves. 

We  suggested  that,  instead  oi  glueing  himseli  down  to  a  hated  bank  stoo]  foi 
the  rest  oi  his  life,  lu  set  himself  up  in  a  farm  community,  as  a  farm  accountant  or 
bookkeeper,  to  aid  the  local  farmers  to  put  their  farming  on  a  business  basis. 

Job  Creation  vs.  Dependent 

Wi  DO  not  know  whether  he  did  so  or  not.  But,  ii  he  did,  1l1.it  would  have 
been  in  the  spirit  of  job  creation  along  American  lines  oi  development  It 
would  have  been  in  distinci  contrast  to  the  ideas  oi  man)  souths,  who  appl)  foi 
jobs  they  do  noi  really  want  in  companies  who  Ao  not  wani  them,  but  who  are 
sour  when  they  do  not  get  them.  When  a  youth  applies  foi  a  ready  made  job  in 
a  compan)  he  does. not  realize  nor  do  man)  social  thinkers  that  the  job  has  been 
created  by  some  executive  iii  the  company.  Jobs  of  that  sort  being  short,  K  is  up 
to  the  youi  h  to  e  reate  his  own  job. 

—i99— 
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rhc  experience  in  the  I  nivcrsit)  ol  (  alifornia,  which  is  but  one  oi  main  such. 
to  indicate  that  man)  students  could  be  led  into  something  creative,  along 
can  lines,  it  they  would  use  their  initiative.      Qi<   psychological  barrier  of 
dependence  on  someone  else  to  create  jobs  for  them  would  thus  be  avoided. 

Views  of  Social  Service  Workers 

ow  far  can  this  type  of  job  creation  alleviate  the  unemployment  problem,  as 
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5  likelj  to  develop  after  the  defense  boom  is  over?  Many  social  service 
workers  and  vocational  counselors  do  not  think  it  can  have  much  effect. 

They,  with  their  daily  contact  with  job  seekers,  know  the  practical  conditions. 
1  hey  point  out  that  most  of  those  w  ho  come  to  them,  especially  those  from  what  arc 
called  underprivileged  families,  are  lacking  in  background,  abilities,  qualifications 
and  initiative. 

To  think  oi  these  applicants  as  doing  anything  more  than  an  average  per- 
formance in  a  job  made  for  them,  by  private  industry  or  the  government,  they  say, 
is  academic  theory.  This  proportion  of  the  population  must  always  be  dependent 
upon  someone  or  some  institution  to  provide  ready  made  jobs  for  them.  I 'nques- 
rionably   this   is   true. 

But  all  should  not  be  judged  by  this  fraction,  even  though  it  be  a  large  one. 
Ir  is  vitally  important  for  the  progress  of  American  democracy  that  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  for  those  who  have  the  native  talents,  education  and  initiative, 
stress  in  vocational  counseling  should  be  laid  on  the  job  creating  concept.  This 
would  leave  more  job  opportunities  for  those  who  can  fit  only  into  ready  made  jobs. 

Causes  of  Pessimism 

Tin.  views  of  these  social  service  workers  and  vocational  counselors  may  be  in 
fluenced  to  be  unduly  pessimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  job  creation,  by  two- 
factors,  (a)  More  enterprizing  youths  do  not  seek  their  assistance.  So  counselors 
and  placement  workers  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  optimism  of  the  "cream 
of  the  crop"  of  school  and  college  graduates,  (b)  Their  daily  contact  with  the 
other  fraction  is  a  hopeless  endeavor  to  aid  them  in  getting  jobs  where  there  are 
no  jobs.     This  would  depress  and  influence  the  judgment  of  the  stoutest  heart. 

Act  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation's  morale,  during 
the  post  defense  boom  period,  that  the  tendency  to  overlook  the  possibility  that 
policies  and  practices  of  the  last  depression  period  were  developing  a  dependence 
psychology  among  certain  sections  of  the  population,  he  nor  repeated. 

More  Strikes  Inevitable 

The  social  changes  of  the  immediate  defense  boom  period  are  going  to  develop 
psvchological  patterns  and  problems  that  will  shake  the  nation. 
The  employment   and   induction  of  millions   of  untrained    workers,   with   no 
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previous  experience  of  factory  discipline  is  going  to  place  a  load  on  industrial  man- 
agement that  many  companies  will  find  hard  to  carry.  There  are  not  enough  em- 
ployment managers,  training  directors,  and  other  personnel  men  in  the  country  to 
properly  select  workers,  assign  them  to  the  right  johs,  train  them  expeditiously, 
work  out  suitable  wage  incentive  plans,  or  deal  with  grievances. 

Hence  there  will  be  a  slowing  up  of  the  defense  program,  with  vastly  increased 
labor  turnover,  with  dissatisfied  workers  floating  from  job  to  job,  trying  to  fit  into 
the  right  niche.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  strikes  and  labor  troubles; 
unions  will  have  more  employees  to  recruit  members  from;  they  will  have  more 
money  for  organizing  workers  and  accumulating  strike  funds;  inexperienced  union 
leaders  will  ask  for  impossible  things,  inexperienced  managements  (in  labor  negotia- 
tion) will  make  mistakes  in  deciding  when  and  how  to  compromise  with  unions; 
companies  will  be  making  more  profits,  and  employees  will  demand  a  share  of  them; 
and  some  company  managements  will  upset  the  apple  cart  by  trying  to  buy  t lie- 
loyalty  of  employees,  with  the  partially  outmoded  financial  incentive  of  higher  and 
higher  wages,  rather  than  by  intelligent  personnel  work.  They  will  thus  disturb 
the  whole  labor  market. 

Public  opinion  will  be  a  deterrent  influence,  minimizing  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  strikes,  particularly  in  the  defense  industries.  But  unless  we  actually  get 
into  the  war,  when  patriotic  motives  would  be  of  tremendous  strength,  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  will  be  feeble,  because  it  will  be  divided. 

Changes  of  Last  Quarter  Century 

We  iiwi  witnessed  the  social  changes  of  the  last  quarter  century.  Laissez 
faire  in  business  and  government  has  blossomed  and  died,  business  regulation 
and  suppression  of  graft  have  come;  so  has  social  security  for  the  aged,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  blind;  farmers  have  had  their  incomes  stabilized  somewhat;  workers 
are  protected  in  their  unionization;  the  government  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
taking  care  of  those  who  could  not  get  jobs  in  private  industry,  through  the  WPA 
and  home  relief;  many  persons  who  could  not  get  jobs  in  private  industry  have  ob- 
tained them  in  the  expanded  goverment  departments. 

And  last  but  not  least  we  have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
invasion  by  some  outside  foreign  power. 

Conflicting  Psychology  Evident 

These  are  social  changes.  At  their  base  appears  to  be  a  changed  psychology. 
There  must  have  been,  yet  it  is  ambi-valent,  positive  and  negative  together. 
The  stock  broker  agrees  that,  logically,  markets  should  be  regulated,  yet  he  hates 
the  regulation;  the  aged  and  unemployed  are  glad  of  their  subsistance  allowances 
from  the  government,  but  they  hate  the  fact  that  they  have  no  option  but  to  accept 
them;  farmers  are  glad  to  receive  bounties  from  the  government,  to  tide  them  over 
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evil  days,  bui  the)  hate  the  whole  concept  of  dependence;  business  executives  say 
that  logicallj  the)  find  dealing  with  labor  unions  ol  employees  is  beneficial,  yet 
they  look  back  longingly  to  the  days  when  the)  wer<  noi  bothered  with  them; 
workers  debate  ai  length  whether  unions  have  rcallj  gotten  them  any  more  than 
the)  would  have  received  otherwise;  most  ol  those  on  WPA  rolls  and  relief,  though 
appreciating  the  help  the)  have  been  given,  feel  .1  sense  of  social  inferiority,  and 
ardently  wish  to  get  back  as  soon  .is  possible  into  the  mon  respected  ranks  of  those 
employed  by  private  industry;  and,  though  doing  excellent  work  in  government 
departments,  mam  ol  those  in  Washington  look  forward  to  the  days  when  they 
will  get  jobs  m  private  industr)  and  business. 

Though  recognizing  the  absolute  necessity  and  inevitability  of  our  preparing  for 
the  defense  ol  our  country  and  our  democratic  institutions,  we  dislike  the  sacrifices 
we  musr  make  in  leaving  normal  life  for  military  service,  in  paying  additional 
heavy  taxes,  and  diverting  our  energies  from  the  normal  development  of  our  country. 

So  we  have  witnessed  social  changes,  accompanies  by  a  conflicting  psychology. 
The  conflict  appears  to  be  due  ro  the  fact  that  we  are  conditioned  (used  to)  to  cer- 
tain lines  of  conduct  and  ways  of  thinking.  This  conditioning  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  change  But  now  there  are  new  social  problems,  solvable  only  in  terms 
of  new  logical  plans.  We  agree  to  try  these,  but  because  of  their  running  contrary 
to  our  conditioning,  we  bate  their  necessity,  and  light  their  introduction. 

Looking  into  the  Future? 

So  much  for  the  psychological  and  social  changes  of  the  past  twenty  live  years. 
What  of  the  future? 

In  the  immediate  future  we  sec  a  defense  program  boom:  six  or  eight  million 
more  workers:  jobs  for  those  who  have  never  worked  in  industry  before:  wages 
and  a  steadv  income  for  those  who  have  depended  upon  a  government  pittance  for 
years:  business  executives  worrying  about  hiring  rather  than  firing:  a  re  in  flux  of 
farm  workers  to  industrial  cities.  And  perhaps  live  million  young  men  experiencing 
the  rigors  of  a  year's  military  training. 

What  will  be  the  effects  of  these  social  happenings  upon  our  national  and  in- 
dividual psvchologv  Will  the  sobering  thought  of  the  inevitable  troublous  after- 
math cause  us  to  try  to  build  our  national  and  individual  lives  to  prepare  for  it? 
Or  shall  we  go  high,  wide  and  irresponsibly  handsome,  as  we  did  in  1919,  letting 
the  future  take  care  of  itself? 

Can  we  see  far  enough  ahead,  and  with  sufficient  certainty,  to  make  a  specific 
effort  of  preparation  worth   while? 

It.  in  the  present  struggle  of  democracies,  other  than  America,  they  lose,  we 
shall  almost  certainly  see  much  accelerated  effort  to  prepare  for  our  defense.     This 
will  strain  our  personnel  resources,  and  perhaps  bind  us  into  an  idealogical  unity 
similar  to  that  of  150  years  ago,  when  we  gained  our  independence. 
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If  the  democracies  win  without  our  aid,  other  than  economic  and  material,  the 
resettlement  and  rebuilding  of  Europe  will  largely  determine  our  economic  and  social 
life.  Major  readjustments  will  have  to  he  made  as  we  return  from  a  partial  war 
economy  of  boom  proportions  to  the  slower  pace  of  peace. 

While  the  social  legislation  of  the  past  decade  will  help  to  cushion  the  effects 
of  this  change  over,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  hopeless  desperation  psychology 
of  the  last  post  war  years. 

What  the  Individual  Citizen  Can  Do 

What  can  the  individual  citizen  do  to  prepare  for  whatever  eventualities  follow? 
Can  he  do  anything,  or  must  he  just  be  a  "pawn  of  circumstance?"  The  last 
depression  tells  us  that  those  with  properly  developed  skills,  of  the  highest  order 
possible,  by  and  large,  suffered  the  least — that  is  those  with  mechanical  skills  and 
skills  used  in  business.  Those  who  added  initiative  and  creativeness  to  this 
were  even  better  off. 

During  the  present  defense  boom  period,  manufacturing  companies  and  business 
houses  absolutely  must  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  training  employees  in  apprentice 
programs,  and  specialized  courses  in  business  methods.  The  government  and  edu- 
cational systems  will  also  have  additional  funds  for  vocational  training. 

Individual  citizens  will  therefore  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talents,  so  that  they  acquire  skills  essential  to  industry,  business  and  govern- 
ment, in  good  or  bad  times.  Not  all  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities, but  if  those  who  can,  do  so,  the  load  will  be  lightened  for  all. 

Psychological  Note 

hus  a  study  of  current  social  changes,  as  they  affect  job  selection  and  security, 
vhile  ranging  wide  over  world  affairs,  comes  back  to  a  psychological  condi- 
tioning, based  upon  our  traditional  concepts  of  individual  and  national  develop- 
ment. But  included  are  elements  of  specific,  or  superficial  change,  in  the  past, 
present  and  future. 

From  history  we  know  that  these  elements  have  caused  conflicts,  mainly  re- 
cently of  a  political  nature.  Does  this  mean  that  conditioning  is  absolutely  specific, 
or  may  we  hope  that  it  is  to  a  general  pattern  or  'gestalt,'  involving  only  minor 
conflicts  in  adjustment  as  the  social  pattern  change  slightly  year  by  year? 

Democracy,  as  a  form  of  government,  appears  to  be  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  'gestalt'  conditioning,  in  social  relations. 
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Essential  Factors 
in  Test  Construction 


By    William  T.   Toolan 


Tin  Los  Angeles  city  school  district  realizes  the  importance  of  improvement 
of  written  tests.  It  has  subjected  the  results  of  its  tests  to  statistical  studies 
wherever  the  number  of  testees  allowed  for  adequate  sampling.  The  great 
majority  of  its  tests  have  been  studied  for  the  sake  of  reliability  and  some  effort  has 
also  been  expended  in  the  direction  of  validity. 

However,  this  discussion  is  intended  to  stress  the  need  for  more  careful  "in- 
formal" examination  of  test  items  before  and  after  statistical  studies.  It  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  results  of  statistical  studies  without  further  investigation  into  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  test  items. 

Too  Easy 

an  item  missed  by  none  is,  of  course,  non-selective.  However,  the  item  may  be 
■LX-  retained  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  test  as  a  "shock,"  or  "warm  up" 
item.  If  the  construction  of  the  item  is  such  that  the  answer  is  quite  apparent,  this 
will  have  been  the  reason  for  its  non-selectivity.  This  being  the  case  the  item 
may  be  rebuilt  and  prove  to  be,  when  given  another  trial,  highly  selective. 

An  item  missed  by  very  few  persons,  that  is  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  may  be 
labeled  as  too  easy.  This  may  hold  true  if  the  misses  are  above  or  below  the  median 
score.  In  all  examinations  some  misses  are  due  to  accident  such  as  mental  aberra- 
tion occurring  at  the  instant  the  answer  is  being  recorded  by  the  examinee.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  element  of  chance,  due  to  guessing,  which  is  present  in  short  answer 
type  items  such  as  the  true-false,  and  multiple-choice. 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  an  item  may  be  missed  by  a  few  persons  whose  scores 
art  above  or  below  the  median  score,  and  be  questionable  as  to  its  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness  in  an  examination.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  "disqualify"  this 
item  or  "rebuild"  it  if  its  construction  is  faulty. 

Too  Difficult 

If  an  item  is  missed  by  individuals  whose  scores  are  about  equally  distributed 
above  and  below  the  median  score,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  examinees  have 
missed  the  item,  the  probability  is  that  the  item  is  either  too  technical  or  inap- 
propriate to  the  extent  that  it  is  foreign  to  technical  knowledge  needed  in  the  field. 

Should  the  item  be  missed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  examinees,  most  of  whom 
are  above  the  median  score,  it  may  mean  that  an  incorrect  choice  was  inadvertently 
marked  when  making  up  the  scoring  stencil,  or  when  the  item  was  built. 

Too  difficult  items  should  be  analyzed  carefully,  particularly  if  their  coefficients 
of  correlation  are  low.  Items  which  are  missed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
aminees, of  course,  are  quite  unpopular,  and  are  often  the  cause  of  complaints.  This 
fact  does  not  imply  that  all  items  which  are  missed  by  a  great  majority  of  examinees 
should  be  discarded. 

The  fact  that  some  examinees  with  very  high  scores  marked  the  item  corrcctlv 
indicates  that  the  item  had  a  tendency  to  select  examinees  well  informed  within 
the  limits  of  the  examination  content,  and  perhaps  that  the  examinee  knowing  the 
answer  also  knew  information  "all  around"  this  item.  In  other  words  if  the  item 
pertained  to  Round  Head  Brass  Machine  Screws,  and  the  examinee  marked  it  cor- 
rectly, we  should  assume  that  he  also  knew  something  about  other  types  or  styles 
of  machine  screws. 

Unreliable  Coefficients  of  Correlation 

In  multiple-choice  test  construction  we  often  see  items  which  are  ambiguous, 
choices  too  close,  choices  too  far  apart  (answer  apparent),  two  or  more  correct 
answers,  etc.  These,  in  a  so-called  perfect  test,  amount  to  about  five  per  cent. 
They  are  often  called  "bugs"  and  can  be  eliminated  only  after  many  trials  with 
proper  sampling,  and  of  course  correct  statistical  procedure.  Even  after  statistical 
studies,  items  should  be  given  careful  studv. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  item  which,  after  statistical  study  showed  a  high 
coefficient  of  correlation,  yet  was  faulty.  The  item  was  a  5-way  multiple  choice. 
When  it  was  constructed,  the  examiner  inadvertently  put  into  it  two  correct  choices. 
Choice  number  one  was  indicated  as  the  correct  answer.  Number  four,  however, 
was  the  other  correct  answer.  A  careful  analysis  showed  that  examinees  with  high 
scores  marked  the  first  correct  answer.  Further  study  showed  that  number  four 
choice  attracted  quite  a  few  examinees  of  mediocre  scores.  This  was  unusual  be- 
cause the  item  was  of  the  type  which  called  for  the  correct  and  not  the  most  nearly 
correct  answer.  It  asked  for  readings  from  an  accompanying  chart. 
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rhcrc  could  be  only  one  explanation.     The  better  informed  examinees  marked 

number  one  and  did  not  spend  i  he  rime  to  read  the  Other  choices.  They  were  sure 
ol  the  answer,  and  furthermore  the)  saved  valuable  time  because  the  rest  was  "under 

time  " 

1  [ere  is  an  example  of  an  item  which  was  not  faulty,  vel  showed  up  in  statistical 
studies  with  a  low  coefficient  ol  con-elation  Qic  nun  pert. mud  to  smoking  on 
school  propert)  1  he  group  responded  to  th<  choia  which  said  "There  is  a  State 
law  against  smoking  on  school  propert)  ["here  is  a  general  belief  among  people 

that  tins  is  so  Uthough  the  State  ol  (  alifornia  has  no  such  law,  school  districts 
post  warnings  prohibiting  smoking  on  school  property.  These  are  backed  by 
policies  or  rules 

Main  instance^  could  be  given  to  show  how  general  belief  could  be  the  con- 
Trolling  factor  in  answering  .in  item.  If  the  examiner  believed  that  there  was  a 
Mate  Law  prohibiting  smoking  on  school  property  and  marked  this  choice,  the 
item  would  have  shown  a  high  coefficient  ol  correlation,  yet  be  faulty! 

[  ralue  of  High  Correlations 

Awn  !  balanced  test  should  have  items  of  all  degrees  of  correlation,  except  the 
very  low  correlations.  An  item  might  well  be  appropriate  and  essentially  a 
part  of  a  test  and  have  a  low  correlation.  Hie  degree  of  correlation  depends  upon 
the  subject  matter,  the  group,  and  the  construction  of  the  item.  Of  course  we 
assume  that  the  item  will  change  its  degree  of  correlation  considerably  if  used  for 
instance  in  a  carpenter's  examination  when  it  was  originally  designed  for  a  clerk's 
examination,  or  vice  versa.  We  usually  point  with  pride  to  our  examinations  hav- 
ing many  items  of  high  correlation.  However,  experience  has  shown  us  that  ex- 
aminations which  correlate  high  with  practical  or  performance  tests  do  not  have  a 
large  number  of  items  of  high  correlation. 

Because  we  seemed  to  be  unable  to  fail  very  many  examinees  in  our  last  carpen- 
ters' performance  test  we  assumed  that  the  written  test  might  be  both  realiable 
and  valid.  Further  study  showed  that  there  existed  a  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  the  written  scores  and  performance  scores.  This  correlation,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  much  higher  had  we  subjected  all  of  the  examinees  who  took  the 
written  to  the  performance  test. 

Selectivity  Varies  nit//  Style  of  Item 

Oi  mi.  various  kinds  of  multiple  choice  items  some  seem  to  rank  higher  in  de- 
gree of  correlation  than  others.  Study  by  observation  over  a  period  of  time 
indicates  that  items  multiple  choice)  of  the  following  kinds  generally  show  high 
coefficients  of  correlation  : 

i     Ri  '.jimsi ,  Problem: 

/   is  older  than  X,  and  W  is  younger  than   Y.      Y   is  older  than   X, 
therefore       \     /.  is  younger  than  X  (B)  Y  is  younger  than  W  (C) 
W  is  older  than  Y  (D)  Z  is  older  than  W    E)  /  is  younger  than  Y 
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(z)  Reasoning  in  Arithmetic: 

A  rope  is  51  feet  long.  If  you  cut  it  so  that  you  have  two  pieces  and 
one  piece  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  other,  how  many  feet  long  will 
the  longer  piece  be?    (A)  2.1  (B)  34  (C)  17  (D)  40  (E)  39 

(3)  Factual: 

Sodium  chloride  is  (A)  a  deadly  poison  (B)  a  chemical  used  to  poison 
snails  (C)  common  table  salt  (D)  a  gas  (E)  hot  ice 

(4)  Interpretation  01   Subject  Matter: 

"No  school  bus  operator  shall  work  as  a  school  bus  driver  or  operator 
for  more  than  10  hours  in  any  2.4  hour  period,  and  no  driver  shall  do 
more  than  12  total  hours  of  work  in  any  Z4  hour  period,  including  the 
driving  of  a  bus  and  any  other  work."  According  to  this  (A)  school 
bus  driver  shall  not  be  worked  overtime  (B)  anyone  driving  a  school 
bus  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  40  hours  in  any  one  week 
(C)  the  maximum  number  of  hours  that  a  school  bus  driver  works  in  14 
hours,  at  driving  work,  together  with  other  work  is  iz  hours  (D)  a 
bus  driver  may  operate  his  bus  not  to  exceed  iz  hours  in  any  given 
24  hour  period  (E)  if  a  bus  driver  drives  iz  hours  in  any  24  hour  period, 
he  may  be  allowed  time  off  the  following  work  day 

(5)  Word  Meaning: 

Gregarious  means  (A)  love  of  offspring  (B)  grotesque  (C)  gruff  (D) 
liking  for  one's  kind  (E)  unusually  queer  or  strange 

(6)  Descriptive  Naming: 

"This  shrub  usually  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  tall.  When  in  bloom 
it  is  covered  with  myriads  of  tiny  coral  colored  flowers."  Which  of 
the  following  names  best  tits  this  description?  (A)  Celocia  (B) 
Lobelia  (C)  Leadwort  (D)  Abelia  (E)  Argentia 

Probably  the  reason  for  the  high  selectivity  is  that  all,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nos.  4  and  5,  are  difficult  to  make  faulty.  That  is,  there  can  be  but  one 
correct  response  for  each.  Then  it  is  probably  true  that  testees  having  a  wide  scope 
of  information  also  generally  have  more  ability  to  reason  than  those  not  well 
informed. 

Reasoning  and  Recalling 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  items  can  readily  be  classified  into  two  groups, 
one  of  which  requires  a  present  knowledge  of  or  ability  to  recall  the  answer, 
and  the  other  a  question  of  ability  to  reason  only.  3,5,  and  6  are  of  the  former  and 
1,  z  and  4  the  latter  type. 

Each  of  these  types  (content)  will  vary  in  its  degree  of  correlation  depending 
upon  its  wording,  construction,  and  degree  of  difficulty  for  the  group.  However, 
they  can  more  often  be  relied  upon  to  render  greater  selectivity  than  other  styles 
such  as  the  following : 

(1)  Method  or  Procedure: 

When  a  child  habitually  torments  younger  ones,  you  can  often  help 
him  most  by  (A)  telling  him  to  leave  other  children  alone  (B)  inter- 
esting him  in  a  game  with  children  of  his  own  age  (C)  refusing  to 
give  him  supplies  (D)  excluding  him  from  the  playground  (E)  having 
him  direct  the  activities  of  smaller  children 
—2.07— 
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Ordinances,  Laws,  I  re: 
The  Board  sh.ill  hold  a  hearing  on  the  budget,  in  accordance  with  the 
school  code,  and  then  shall  submit  s.ik!  budget  .is  finallj  adopted 
with  any  changes  chert  in  to  the  \  Dirc(  tor  ol  the  Budgei  (B  I  Super- 
intendent ol  Schools  ((  State  Director  of  Public  Instruction  (D) 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  (E)  (  ivi]  Service  t  ommission 

nfrcquently,  when  driving  to  work,  you  overtake  your  chief, 
who  lives  a  si  from  the  office  and  who  you  know  makes 

it  .i  .  to  work.     You  should  (A)  offer  him  a  ride  ea<  b 

tune  (B)  speak  to  him  when  passing  (C)  choose  another  route  (D) 
make  ome  earlier  to  work  (E)  park  your  car  in  a  location 

where  you  can  walk  to  work  with  your  chief 
:      N 

Which  of  the  following  is  part  of  a  micrometer?     A)  Anvil  (B) 
Spigot  (C)  Pointer  (D)  Gauge  (E)  Indicator 

Unless  great  care  is  taken,  items  on  methods,  processes,  or  procedures  may  show 
low  or  negative  correlations.  Working  techniques  often  change,  vary  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  often  different  with  individuals. 

Choices  Should  Be  Far  Apart 

Ordinance,  law,  rule,  or  regulation  items  show  high  degree  of  selectivity  in 
promotional  tests.  This  is  just  the  opposite  in  open  competitive  tests.  Be- 
ing peculiar  to  the  agency  the  information  in  the  items  is  too  technical  in  an  open 
competitive  examination.  The  responses  arc  often  based  on  guessing.  The  chance 
factor  then  keeps  the  correlation  low  or  negative. 

A  "situation"  item  includes,  as  the  body  of  the  item,  a  problem.  To  be  a 
good  item  it  must  have  its  choices  "far  apart."  If  the  choices  are  too  close,  ex- 
aminees are  apt  to  inject  too  much  reason,  judgment,  or  debate  in  to  it.  For  this 
reason  this  style  of  an  item  seldom  appears  with  a  high  degree  of  correlation. 

The  naming  of  a  tool,  device  or  parts  thereof  when  incorporated  in  an  item  of 
a  test  to  determine  aptitude  or  interest  may  show  a  fairly  high  degree  of  correlation, 
but  when  the  item  is  used  in  a  test  it  does  not  necessarily  test  for  ability  to  perform 
or  verify  experience.  A  tradesman  may  be  able  to  use  a  tool  and  yet  be  unable  to 
call  it  by  its  correct  or  technical  name. 
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"I  Am  a  Miner,  having  Spent  the  Greater  Part 
of  the  Last  xo  Years  in  the  Copper  Mines  as  an 
Ordinary  Miner,  and  That  is  My  Present  Oc- 
cupation. This  Article  was  Written  Without 
any  Outside  Help." 


A  Miner  Views 
Industrial  Relations 


By  E.  F.  Rowe 

Butte,  Montana 

During  the  past  several  years  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  the  problems  involved  in  industrial  relations.  The  field  of  such 
relations  has  been  attacked  from  many  sides  by  the  use  of  tools  furnished 
by  some  of  the  sciences  such  as  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  etc.,  and  it  is 
evident  that  much  praiseworthy  progress  has  been  made.  However,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  desire  to  use  the  scientific  approach 
to  the  problem  as  a  whole,  or  to  any  one  of  its  component  parts,  has  led  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  workers  are  placed  in  the  role  of  guinea  pigs  to  be  studied  in  a  thor- 
oughly scientific,  but  equally  unsympathetic  manner. 

Remote  Control 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  science.  Its  value  to  humanity  has  been  proven  times 
without  number,  and  its  position  is  impregnable.  But  its  impersonal  approach 
to  the  problem  has,  in  a  great  many  cases,  encouraged  a  similarly  impersonal  ad- 
ministration of  the  solutions  offered  by  science  when  they  are  given  practical  ap- 
plication in  industry.  In  other  words,  a  number  of  concerns  have  made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  run  their  more  or  less  formal  personnel  programs  by  remote  control,  so 
to  speak,  with  some  concerns  being  far  too  remote  from  a  functional,  as  well  as  a 
human  standpoint. 

The  sight  of  a  general  foreman  strolling  through  the  mine  yard  while  the  shift 
is  waiting  to  go  down  the  mine,  and  speaking  to  no  one  unless  he  has  to  do  so  is 
one  which  has  never  inspired  any  enthusiastic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees. 
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Idiocy  iim/  Dignity 

Whbther  there  is  any  danger  in  becoming  too  friendly  with  the  employees 
while  in  the  plain  has  never  been  proven  to  my  satisfaction,  but  I  do  believe 
that  a  reasonable  amount  oi  friendliness  on  behali  oi  management  toward  the  ern- 
es is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  positivelj  essential  to  the  cultivation  and  main- 
tenance ol  employee  loyalt)  \  ml  the  idiotic  business  of  acting  with  the  so-called 
dignity  commensurate  with  oik's  position,  as  indulged  by  the  average  lesser  execu- 
tive, has  never  won  an  iota  of  loyalt  \ .  especiall)  when  so  many  of  these  executives 
take  themselves  and  their  jobs  so  very  seriously. 

Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished  if  the  management  of  in- 
dustry were  to  temporarily  la)  aside  the  tools  which  science  has  placed  in  their 
hands  and  get  at  the  problem  of  industrial  relations  from  the  human  angle.  Try 
talking  to  the  employees  as  one  human  being  to  another,  with  everything  "oil  the 
record"  if  necessary,  and  above  all,  without  the  condescending  attitude  that  so 
many  higher  executives  seem  to  adopt  almost  unconsciously. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  true  nevertheless,  that  we  humans  actually  like  to  be 
treated  as  such,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  its  present  industrial  relations  when 
a  firm  has  to  urge  its  supervisors  to  treat  the  employees  more  like  human  beings, 
and  to  give  them  more  human  consideration. 

Old  Commodity  Concept  of  Labor 

Perhaps  the  plea  for  more  human  consideration  of  employees  is  made  necessary 
by  a  more  or  less  unconscious  carry  over  of  the  old  commodity  concept  of  labor, 
but  such  a  concept  should  be  outlawed  for  more  reasons  than  the  humane  factor. 
We  of  the  laboring  class  have  more  to  offer  than  a  strong  back.  We  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  job  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  which  can  be  utilized  to 
great  advantage  by  the  employers  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  use  of  it. 

In  no  industry,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  the  value  of  constructive 
thinking  and  initiative  on  the  job  more  pronounced  than  in  the  mining  industry 
where  conditions  are  apt  to  change  rapidly,  and  where  the  boss  cannot  exercise 
close  personal  supervision  over  the  men.  When  the  boss  can  visit  each  working 
place  only  twice  each  shift,  and  then  spend  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  during 
each  visit,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate  each  and  every  situation  that  may 
arise. 

It  is  necessary  then  that  the  miner  use  his  own  judgement  to  a  great  extent. 
But  unless  a  close  personal  feeling  of  respect  and  cooperation  exists  between  the 
management  and  the  miner,  there  is  little  incentive  for  the  use  of  personal  judgement 
on  the  part  of  the  miner  except  that  of  a  financial  nature,  and  even  that  incentive- 
does  not  operate  effectively  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 
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What  Is  Employee  Loyalty 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  subject  of  employee  loyalty,  but 
little  mention  has  been  made  as  to  exactly  what  loyalty  is,  where  it  springs 
from,  or  what  happens  when  it  is  not  given  an  opportunity  for  concrete  expression. 
Most  modern  employers,  however,  recognize  it  as  a  potent  force  which  can  work 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  employer  and  employee  when  present  and  active, 
and  to  their  mutual  disadvantage  if  absent. 

Let  us  view  the  subject  of  loyalty  as  I  see  it,  and  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  First,  what  is  loyalty?  According  to  my  dictionary  it  is  "devoted 
allegiance,  as  to  a  government  or  friends."  Obviously  this  definition  is  woefully 
inadequate,  but  it  brings  up  a  very  important  point.  If  loyalty  is  devoted  allegiance 
to  friends,  then  its  entire  existence  in  industrial  relations  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  feeling  of  friendship  of  a  personal  nature  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
if  there  is  no  friendship  there  can  be  no  loyalty.  Friendship,  and  hence,  loyalty, 
cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  indifference  or  antagonism,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect 
it  under  such  conditions. 

Can  Loyalty  Be  Bought/ 

A  great  many  writers,  mostly  of  the  inspirational  type,  have  repeatedly  urged 
employees  to  be  loyal  to  their  employers,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  amount 
of  urging  can  produce  a  feeling  of  genuine  devoted  allegiance.  Some  writers  and 
employers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  a  portion  of  the  wages  received  by  the 
employee  is,  in  effect,  payment  for  his  loyalty.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  an  employee's 
wages  docked  because  his  employer  did  not  receive  as  much  loyalty  as  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  expect.  The  employee  may  have  been  fired  for  an  infraction  of  com- 
pany rules,  or  for  laziness,  or  insubordination,  etc.,  but  never  penalized  for  lack 
of  loyalty,  so  long  as  he  did  his  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  And  loyalty  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  satisfactory  work,  as  the  most  ardent  revolutionist  can  turn 
out  as  good  work  as  any  normal  person.  I  have  worked  around  them  and  know 
from  experience. 

From  whence  does  loyalty  spring?  It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  every  human 
being  has  within  himself  a  certain  capacity  for  loyalty.  Whether  this  innate 
capacity  can  be  enlarged  is  not  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  capacity  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  that  perhaps  few  men  are  entirely  aware  of  the  capacity  or  the  need 
for  expressing  it  in  some  tangible  way.  Unconsciously,  however,  most  persons 
seek  for,  and  generally  find  some  avenue  of  expression,  sometimes  in  loyalty  to 
church,  political  party,  a  reform  movement  and/or  in  any  one  or  more  of  a  great 
many  activities. 
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Bases  for  Loyalty 

Tin  business  oi  securing  .1  livelihood  for  himself  and  famil)  is  just  about  the  most 
important  activit)  in  the  life  oi  the  average  man.  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
such  a  matter  should  assume  ma]  or  proportions  in  his  life  Vnd  the  activities  which 
are  most  important  in  the  life  ol  th<  individual  are  the  activities  which  can  normally 
call  forth  his  most  active  loyalties. 

It  a  person's  greatest  concern  is  for  the  hereafter  in  preference  to  the  "here" 
he  becomes  intenselj  loyal  to  the  religious  organization  of  his  choice  and  to  its 
doctrines  It.  on  the  other  hand,  lie  is  more  interested  in  securing  the  creature 
comforts  of  tins  life,  he  is  much  more  apt  to  be  loyal  to  tin  organization  which 
makes  such  comforts  possible-      And  most  ol  us  are  ot  the  latter  type. 

Here,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those 
who  unconsciously  or  otherwise  seek  to  find  adequate  expression  for  this  urge  for 
loyalty  to  the  economic  organization  which  is  so  important  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the  all  too  prevalent  factors  which  make 
such  expression  impossible  Employers  do  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  offer  an 
effectual  means  of  satisfying  the  urge  for  loyalty  on  the  part  of  their  employees. 
The  result  of  this  lack,  in  its  most  benign  form,  is  merely  suppression. 

Changing  </  Radical  Troublemaker 

But  human  beings  are  not  capable  of  suppressing  natural  urges  entirely,  and  if 
the  urge  fails  to  find  outlet  in  one  direction,  it  generally  finds  an  avenue  of 
escape  in  another,  and  more  often  than  not,  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  first, 
more  natural  direction.  Thus  is  found  the  reason  why  so  many  men  become  radicals 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Many  of  them  become  so  not  because  of  a  sincere  belief 
in  these  "isms"  but  because  this  inherent  loyalty  must  find  expression  in  one  way 
or  another.  This  fact  has  been  proven  a  number  of  times  in  which  an  intelligent 
supervisor  has  changed  a  radical  trouble  maker  into  a  loyal  employee  simply  by 
tying  in  his  active  loyalties  with  those  of  the  firm.  The  job  was  doubtless  not  an 
easv  one,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  attempted,  and  accomplished  in  a  great  many 
cases,  is  ample  proof  that  the  results  were  though!  to  be  well  worth  the  effort 
involved. 

In  the  above  you  have  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  happens  when  the 
urge  for  loyalty  is  not  given  an  opportunity  for  concrete  expression?"  If  denied 
expression  in  one  form,  it  finds  it  in  another,  and  whether  the  alternative  form  is 
positive  or  negative  in  character  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  individual,  his  interests  and  his  environment,  particularly  his  workaday  en- 
vironment. 
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Bootlickers 

The  average  miner  would  scoff  at  any  mention  of  loyalty  to  his  employer.  Such 
a  term  as  "loyal  employee"  would  doubtless  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection 
with  an  employee  who  was  suspected  of  "carrying  tales"  to  the  boss  or  who  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  "bootlicking"  variety,  to  use  a  very  mild  term  in  a  miner's 
vocabulary.  But  on  the  other  hand,  few  miners  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  proper  for  an  employee  to  actually  go  out  of  his  way  to  accommodate 
a  boss  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and  who  does  all  he  can 
to  cooperate  with  them.  And  cooperation,  after  all,  is  simply  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  inward  loyalty. 

The  Man  hi  the  Dirty  Blue  Shirt 

Many  of  the  so-called  problems  of  industrial  relations  would  be  completely 
solved  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  given  a  little  more  application  in  industry 
instead  of  being  remembered  only  during  Sunday  church  services.  Mr.  E.  S.  Tilling- 
hast  expresses  the  idea  very  aptly  in  this  way.  "Treat  the  man  who  wears  a  dirty 
blue  shirt  just  the  same  as  the  man  who  wears  a  clean  white  one.  The  human 
nature  underneath  is  just  the  same,  and  in  almost  every  man  you  will  find  some  trait, 
some  knowledge  or  some  accomplishment  which,  in  that  respect,  makes  him  superior 
to  yourself.  Only  a  small  man  need  fear  that  he  is  lowering  his  dignity  (another 
much  abused  thought)  by  letting  the  man  under  him  know  that  he  admits  this." 

Too  many  executives  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  because  we  work 
hard  with  our  hands  and  backs  for  our  living  that  we  are  sort  of  "thick  headed." 
Then  they  carry  this  mistaken  assumption  still  further  by  assuming  that  we  are 
"thick  skinned"  as  well.  It  has  evidently  not  occurred  to  them  that  it  does  not 
require  any  great  amount  of  intelligence  and  sensitiveness  to  appreciate  and  be 
influenced  by  courtesy,  the  respect,  the  friendship,  the  loyalty  and  the  cooperation 
of  management.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such  things  might  influence 
us  more  than  it  would  those  of  more  exalted  rank,  we  encounter  them  so  seldom. 

The  effect  of  such  treatment  by  management  might  be  compared  to  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  different  persons.  One  glass  of  whiskey  would  have  little  effect  on 
one  who  consumes  considerable  liquor,  but  it  might  place  a  teetotaler  in  a  very 
hilarious  state. 

After  all,  the  great  majority  of  employees  are  quick  to  respond  to  courteous 
treatment  by  their  supervisors,  and  when  the  management  assumes  the  initiative,  as 
it  should,  and  clearly  demonstrates  to  the  employees  that  it  is  sincerely  interested 
in  their  welfare,  and  displays  a  desire  to  cooperate  whole-heartedly  in  all  matters 
that  are  of  mutual  concern,  it  is  not  long  before  the  employees  follow  suit  to  the 
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extent  chat  much  of  the  friction  that  was  formerly  thought  to  be  inevitable  is  no 
longer  met  with. 

Mosi  employees  recognize  the  rights  of  the  ov>  tiers  or  stockholders,  the  manage- 
ment, the  customers  and  th«  general  public.     It  is  onlj   when  they  believe  their 
rights  as  employees  and  as  human  beings  are  being  violated  that  they  forget  or  ignore 
the  rights  ol   the  other  partus  and   make  demands  that    seem   unreasonable  to  dis- 
ted  persons. 

Ten  or  Fifteen  Percent  Raise? 

If,  in  a  concern  where  there  is  no  employer  employee  cooperation,  the  employees 
demand  a  ten  per-cent  increase  in  wages,  and  get  it.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  assuming  that  they  could  just  as  well  have  demanded  a  fifteen  per-cent  in- 
crease It  a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation  existed,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  management  would  have  raised  the  wages  voluntarily,  but  it  is  reasonable 
.  ro  believe  that  if  the  management  told  the  employees  that  ten  per-cent  was  all  it 
could  afford  to  give  under  existing  conditions,  the  employees  would  be  justified 
in  accepting  that  statement  as  a  fact,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  request  for  an  increase  in  pay  was  too  modest  and  that  more  could  have  been 
obtained. 

Pressing  Advantage  beyond  Reason 

IP  the  reader  should  get  the  impression  that  I  am  condemning  management  alone 
lor  the  unsatisfactory  labor  relations  that  exist  in  so  many  concerns  throughout 
the  country,  let  me  hasten  to  correct  a  misapprehension,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
Both  labor  and  management  have  been  guilty  in  the  past,  and  are  still  guilty  of  lack 
of  consideration  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  other  fellow. 

Each  side  has  been  guilty  of  pressing  any  advantage  is  may  have  gained  beyond  a 
reasonable  point,  and  has  refused  to  compromise  when  compromise  was  the  in- 
telligent course  to  take.  It  seems  to  me  that  industrial  relations  arc  no  different 
from  other  human  relations.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  give  and  take,  with  both 
sides  giving  and  both  sides  taking. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  when  the  present  world  conflict  is  over  a  serious  crisis 
is  inevitable  with  its  natural  resultant  unemployment  and  all  the  human  misery 
that  goes  with  it.  When  that  happens,  there  will  be  the  usual  hordes  of  agitators 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees.  Those  of  the  working  class  who  are  more  gullible  than 
the  average  will  listen  with  open  minds  to  these  self  appointed  saviours  of  mankind, 
and  regardless  of  what  they  may  or  may  not  do,  these  false  prophets  represent  a 
constant  menace  to  American  ideals  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
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Relation  to  National  Affairs 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  any  foreign  "ism"  secure  even  the  smallest  foothold  in 
this  country,  for  in  spite  of  its  few  faults,  it  is  still  my  country.  Employers 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  forestall  the  success  of  the  agitators  by  meriting  and  cultivating 
the  active  loyalty  of  their  employees.  A  loyal  employee  is  practically  immune 
to  all  types  of  foreign  propaganda,  and  his  loyalty  is  the  best  insurance  obtainable 
against  unwarranted  labor  disputes,  if  it  is  genuine  two-way  loyalty.  Otherwise 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  quite  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good  when  the  em- 
ployees discover  its  fictitious  nature. 

At  this  time  when  so  much  of  our  attention  is  being  focused  upon  the  European 
and  Asiatic  enemies  of  Democracy,  it  might  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
enemies  that  are  in  our  midst.  By  the  latter,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  "Fifth  Columns" 
and  the  "Trojan  Horses."  I  refer  to  the  misguided  proponents  of  the  American 
way  of  life  who  contentedly  shout  "All  is  well"  when  all  is  far  from  being  well. 
I  refer  to  that  particularly  dangerous  enemy  of  Democracy,  the  industrial  executive 
whose  sole  purpose  in  life  is  to  produce  dividends  and  more  dividends  for  the  stock- 
holders, and  to  hell  with  the  help. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  all  of  the  parties  in  modern  industry 
are  entitled  to  a  just  consideration,  but  not  until  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
party  are  balanced  against  the  rights  of  the  other  parties  and  modified  where  modi- 
fication is  needed  will  we  ever  be  able  to  bring  industrial  relations  up  to  the  high 
plane  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

When  the  Next  Crisis  Comes 

When  the  next  crisis  comes,  Democracy  will  have  to  be  strong  indeed  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  so-called  "Captains  of  Industry"  who  would  violate 
almost  every  humane  American  ideal  in  the  mad  scramble  to  pile  up  profits  at  the 
expense  of  labor  and  the  public  in  general.  These,  and  the  lesser  fry  of  the  same 
category,  are  the  ones  who  make  employee  loyalty  virtually  impossible.  They 
are  the  ones  who  largely  nullify  the  advances  made  by  the  more  enlightened  con- 
cerns, and  do  much  to  place  the  entire  subject  of  modern  industrial  relations  in  dis- 
repute. And  they  are  the  ones  who  drive  loyal,  or  potentially  loyal  employees  to 
the  other  extreme  by  their  almost  complete  lack  of  human  understanding  and  con- 
sideration. We,  of  the  laboring  class,  can  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  this 
type  of  employer  is  not  as  numerous  as  it  might  be. 
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To   measure,   increase  and  control  the  efficiency  of  workers,  management  is 
concerned  with  the  causes  of  efficiency,  and  the  effect  upon  it  resulting  from 
attempts  to  deal  with  these  causes. 
Studies  of  movements  (t),  fatigue,  and  boredom,  explain  some  of  the  causes 
of  efficiency,  while  time  studies  (x)  measure  their  effect.     Fundamental  to  the  use 
of  these  means,  and  to  a  new  technique  explained  here,  is  the  fact  of  worker  differ- 
ences and  fluctuations  in  productivity  on  similar  work. 

Time  Study  and  Personnel  Management 

The  measurement  of  work  by  means  of  time  study  has  often  been  regarded  as 
the  very  basis  of  scientific  management.  It  is  important  therefore  that  this 
basis  be  examined  in  its  essentials,  and  that  its  relation  to  personnel  management  be 
clearly  determined. 

Research  on  the  human  factor  has  been  rather  neglected,  according  to  such 
investigators  as  Stanley  Matthewson  (3),  J.  David  Houser  (4),  Whiting  Williams, 
Elton  Mayo,  and  others.  They  advocate  that  we  must  learn  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  human  factor  at  work.  In  his  efforts  to  increase  efficiency  in  work 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  (5),  some  fifty  years  ago,  also  stressed  the  need  for  a  scientific 
consideration  of  the  worker.  Vet  even  today  many  personnel  policies  and  practices 
are  not  properly  evaluated.  This  is  due  to  the  intangible  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  by  the  lack  of  measurement  methods  which  properly  relate  to  the  causes  of 
efficiency.  The  advantages  of  such  a  measuring  technique  to  personnel  manage- 
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ment  of  manual   repetitive   work,   would   also  apply   to  some  extent   to  sales  and 
office  personnel  management. 

•\t  present  the  only  procedure  available  for  checking  policies  and  practices  is 
based  upon  improperly  related  measurements  of  performance.  For  example,  if 
selection  procedures  (or  procedures  of  training,  or  of  motivating  workers)  are  to  be 
evaluated,  the  only  measurement  available  is  a  comparison  of  the  average  perfor- 
mance of  each  of  two  groups  of  workers,  similar  in  all  other  general  personnel 
characteristics  except  in  the  factors  stressed  by  differences  in  selection  (or  training, 
or  motivation).  But  unless  the  work  environment  and  the  methods  of  work  have 
been  properly  standardized  it  follows  that  performance  differences  between  two 
groups  may  be  caused  by  the  differences  in  environment  or  method,  rather  than  in 
personnel. 

Untested  Assumptions 

In  such  a  case  the  differences  in  performance  cannot  be  definitely  related  to  the 
three  major  personnel  factors:  selection,  training,  and  motivation  for  work. 
Furthermore,  even  if  the  two  groups  of  workers  (on  similar  work  and  in  similar 
environment)  are  using  a  standard  method,  comparison  may  still  be  invalid.  If 
such  comparison  is  to  bring  out  significant  performance  differences  and  relate  them 
to  two  different  selection  (or  training,  or  motivation)  procedures,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  training  and  also  motivation  (or  all  other  influences)  are  similar  for  the 
two  groups.  In  the  absence  of  measurements  or  judgment  of  these  specific  person- 
nel factors  this  similarity  remains  an  untested  assumption. 

The  problem  is  then  to  provide  a  better  procedure  for  improving  and  evaluating 
personnel  policies  and  practices.  The  basis  for  this  procedure,  the  author  believes, 
is  the  analysis  of  the  Work-Time  Distributions  as  explained  in  the  following  pages. 

Analysis  of  Differences  in  Efficiency 

This  technique  was  developed  through  finding  logical  causes  for  work-time 
differences.  To  arrange  time  study  values  into  frequency  distributions  (6) 
is  an  old  procedure,  but  to  clothe  its  characteristics  with  significance  is  new.  The 
discovery^  of  this  significance  was  made  by  analysis  of  time  study  data,  as  follows. 
A  time  study  (2.)  of  repetitive  manual  work  provides  a  record  of  performance 
times  on  any  part  of  an  operation.  Such  a  part  is  called  an  "element"  in  time  study 
practice,  and  is  generally  defined  as  a  distinct  subdivision  possible  to  time  with  a 
stop  watch  or  other  suitable  time  measuring  device.  The  time  for  such  an  element 
is  called  a  "work-time". 

These  work-times  are  often  quite  different  for  the  same  element,  although  re- 
peatedly performed  by  the  same  worker.  For  example,  if  a  typist  were  to  fill  a 
page  evenly  with  the  same  letter  it  would  be  found  that  the  time  for  each  identical 
line  would  occasionally  be  different. 
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rhcsc  time  differences  indicate  that  even  for  simple  repetitive  manual  work, 
giving  identical  results  in  work  performed,  the  movements  used  arc  not  always 
purely  repetitive  and  identical.  Motion  stud)  (7  shows  how  the  movements 
differ  in  kind,  paths,  speeds,  and  sequences,  and  that  complex  work  increases  these 
movement  differences,  and  shows  greater  time  variations 

K  j    and  econom)    in  manual  work   must  explain  the  causes 

ot  these  variations  m  performance.  It  must  he  known  wh\  these  movement  >lil 
ferences  occur,  and  how  the)  may  he  utilized  and  controlled.  Valid  explanations 
may  he  obtained  by  logical  analysis  ol  characteristic  differences  in  performance, 
I  is  evident  that  it  alon<  can  objectivel)  express  the  influences  causing  these 
time  variations.  Such  analysis  must  also  deal  with  the  entire  work  situation  and 
us    parts. 

Combined  Influences  in  Work  Situations 

A  work-mi  i  aiion  may  he  defined  as  a  dynamic  combination  of  influences,  which 
result  in  a  certain  efficiency.  These  influences,  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  dis- 
tinct approaches  by  industrial  psychologists  (i)  and  by  motion  and  time  study  en- 
gineers (i)  are  classified  into  three  groups:  environment,  method,  and  worker. 

The  work-environment  may  be  defined  as  all  influences  upon  work-times  not 
caused  by  the  Method  or  the  Worker.  Such  influences  are:  kind  of  work,  quality 
and  quantity  requirements,  management  policies  and  practices  concerning  the  se- 
lection,  training,  and  morale  of  workers,  and   the  general  conditions  of  work. 

The  method  may  be  defined  as  any  distinct  and  direct  means  of  performance 
used  by  the  worker,  such  as  materials,  machines,  and  equipment,  tools,  instruments, 
general  lay-out  of  work  area,  kind  of  movements,  and  their  sequences.  Significant 
changes  in  environment  or  method  are  objective  and  easily  seen. 

Motivation,  Habituation  and  Aptitude 

This  is  not  true  of  the  worker's  influence  upon  efficiency,  which  requires  greater 
emphasis  and  analysis.  The  worker's  performance  is  influenced  by  his  motiva- 
tion, habituation,  and  aptitudes  for  the  work.  These  terms  will  be  defined  in 
discussing  Chart  i,  but  may  temporarily  be  looked  upon  as  follows;  motivation, 
positive  or  negative,  which  increases  or  reduces  the  native  movement  speed;  habitu- 
ation increases  the  similarity  of  repeated  movements  and  of  their  speeds;  and  apti- 
tude is  the  basis  of  the  native  movement  speed. 

The  analysis  and  description  of  the  work  situation  and  its  main  parts,  show  the 
causes  of  differences  in  work  movements.  It  shows  win  they  can  occur.  The 
next  step  is  to  measure  when  and  how  these  differences  occur,  and  to  relate  these 
explanations  to  the  measurements.  For  this  reason  the  different  work-times  for 
each  element  are  arranged  into  a  frequency  distribution  (8),  as  in  the  accompanying 
charts.     Such  frequency  distributions  always  have  the  following  variable  charac- 
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teristics:  skew  (onesideness  or  lack  of  symmetry),  deviation  (width  or  range) 
kurtosis  (peakedness)  and  a  minimum  value.  These  four  characteristics  can  be 
related  to  the  several  influences  upon  time,  previously  discussed,  provided  certain 
controls  are  established. 

So  a  work-time  distribution  is  a  frequency  distribution  of  a  specified  number 
of  work-times,  obtained  by  means  of  time  study  on  a  series  of  elements  in  repetitive 
manual  work.  For  explanations  of  the  technique  refer  to  the  accompanying  charts, 
which  illustrate  the  procedure  for  relating  each  main  influence  in  the  work  situa- 
tion to  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  frequency  distribution. 

Value  of  Method 

This  procedure  is  essentially  that  of  assuming  a  single  variable  in  each  case,  and 
of  unifying  the  conclusions.  Only  by  the  use  of  such  a  necessary  assumption 
is  it  possible  to  show  how,  when,  and  why  a  series  of  times  for  performing  any 
manual  repetitive  work  characteristically  express  the  influences  in  the  work  situa- 
tion. That  this  assumption  is  correct,  the  explanations  logical,  the  analytical  pro- 
cedure proper,  and  the  conclusions  sound,  is  made  evident  by  many  fruitful  appli- 
cations of  the  technique. 

Fundamental  problems  are  solved,  and  controversial  concepts  clarified  in  the 
related  fields  of  time  study  and  personnel.  It  is  important  to  combine  the  two 
fields  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  the  total  work  situation  is  adequately  analyzed 
and  effectively  improved.  Of  course,  the  technique  must  be  applied  with  judgment, 
and  only  where  the  importance  of  the  work  situation  warrants  its  use. 

Two  Workers  Compared 

Chart  i  (page  2.1.6)  shows  that  if  the  method,  and  the  environment,  are  standard- 
ized and  held  constant,  it  is  possible  to  deduct  how  the  worker  influences  per- 
formance times  and  determines  the  distribution  characteristics.  The  motivation, 
habituation,  and  aptitude  of  two  workers,  A  and  B,  are  shown  in  Chart  i  in  sepa- 
rate distributions  for  the  purpose  of  better  illustration.  The  three  influences  are 
also  shown  combined  in  one  distribution.  The  latter  retains  the  three  distinct  char- 
acteristics of  skew,  width,  and  minimum  time  value. 

In  this  chart  the  distributions  of  output  of  workers  "A"  and  "B"  arc  compared, 
and  the  following  reasoning  and  conclusions  developed.  First,  strong  motivation 
to  work,  or  great  "will-to- work- well",  (as  with  B)  results  in  faster  movements  and 
so  lower  time  values  are  frequent  in  his  distribution.  Weak  motivation  for  work, 
or  such  strong  motivation  against  it  (as  with  A)  involves  "soldiering"  or  restric- 
tion of  output  (3),  and  results  in  slower  performance,  and  higher  time  values  pre- 
dominate. The  predominance  of  either  low  or  high  work-times  give,  respectively, 
a  positive  or  a  negative  skew  to  the  distribution  (10). 

Consequently,  with  the  work  method  and  environment  standardized,  the  type 
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and  degree  of  skew  is  a  logical  indication  of  the  type  and  degree  of  motivation  for 
the  work.  Second,  strong  habits  on  the  required  movements  result  in  a  very  uni- 
form or  nearly  automatic  performance  (as  with  B),  and  therefore  similar  rather  than 
dissimilar  time  values  are  frequent.  Lack  of  such  habits  (as  with  A)  cause  a  variety 
of  different  movements,  and  result  in  greatly  different  work-times  for  the  same 
element. 

The  relative  width  or  deviation  of  a  distribution  is  consequently  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  performance  is  habitual.  Third,  high  aptitude,  or  native 
fitness  for  the  required  movements,  results  in  their  relatively  greater  speed,  and  thus 
shows  a  smaller  minimum  time.  Low  aptitude  results  generally  in  slower  move- 
ments and  therefore  in  a  relatively  larger  minimum  time.  (Compare  B  and  A  in 
this  respect.) 

Causes  of  Efficiency  Diagnosed 

At  the  right  of  Chart  i  is  shown  the  combined  distribution  characteristics  of 
-positive  skew,  small  deviation,  and  a  relatively  small  minimum  time  for 
worker  "B".  They  indicate,  respectively,  the  presence  of  strong  motivation, 
strong  habituation,  and  high  aptitude  for  the  work  movements. 

This  contrasts  with  the  distribution  for  worker  "A",  with  its  combination  of 
negative  skew,  large  deviation,  and  a  relatively  large  minimum  time.  These  char- 
acteristics indicate  respectively  that  worker  "A"  is  strongly  motivated  to  work  as 
slowly  as  he  dares,  that  he  lacks  habituation,  and  that  he  has  poor  aptitude  for  the 
work.  In  other  words,  worker  "A"  restricts  his  output,  has  had  very  little  prac- 
tice or  training,  and  is  natively  unsuited  for  this  work.  Undoubtedly  such  unde- 
sirable worker  characteristics  may  come  from  management  policies  and  practices 
that  antagonize  or  disturb  him,  neglect  his  training,  or  ignore  his  proper  selection 
for  the  job. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  distribution  characteristics  can  indicate  the 
efficiency  of  a  work  situation.  An  ideal  or  possible  and  desirable  situation  such  as 
shown  for  worker  "B"  can  thus  form  the  basis  for  judging  the  relative  efficiency  of 
other  workers.  If  the  desired  characteristics  are  not  present  they  can  be  obtained 
by  changing  their  causes. 

Influence  of  Machine  Speeds 

The  work  method  (n)  also  influences  the  distribution  characteristics,  as  illus- 
trated in  Chart  2.  (page  zzx).  The  relative  width  (deviation)  of  the  distribu- 
tion indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  manual  work  of  feeding  or  loading  a  machine 
or  a  conveyor  tends  towards  automaticity  by  their  constant  speed.  In  such  a  case 
the  worker  must,  on  the  average,  equalize  his  performance  speed  to  the  machine 
speed.  He  cannot  for  long  be  much  slower  or  faster,  and  still  keep  up  with  the 
machine.  Slow  machine  speed  relative  to  the  worker,  forces  him  to  either  pause 
or  slow  down,  or  both. 
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WORK-TIME    ANALYSIS 

These  pauses  and  slow  movements  increase  as  the  machine  speed  decreases: 
intermittent  longer  rests  must  always  be  followed  by  spurts.  The  reverse  is  also 
true,  when  gradually  increased  machine  speeds  finally  approach  the  worker's  physi- 
ological speed  limit.  Whenever  this  limit  has  not  been  exceeded,  the  faster  speed 
enforces  a  greater  similarity  in  time  values.  It  is  evident  that  the  width  of  the 
distribution  in  this  case  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  method  (machine  speed  . 
rather  than  by  habituation,  as  in  the  case  of  Chart  i.  Furthermore,  when  machine- 
speeds  are  increased  the  worker's  general  motivation  to  work  is  not  necessarily  in- 
creased, but  rather  is  better  utilized.  Thus,  identical  characteristics  of  width  and 
of  skew  lead  to  different  conclusions  as  to  their  cause,  depending  upon  the  known 
circumstances. 

Analysis  of  Learning 

another  example  shows  the  effect  upon  skew  and  width  by  a  gradual  improve- 
x\.ment  in  method  during  learning  period.  Usually  the  easiest  movements  and  se- 
quences are  the  fastest.  As  simpler  and  shorter  movements  are  discovered  and  used, 
the  work-times  generally  become  lower.  These  lower  times  occur  at  first  occa- 
sionally, and  later  with  increasing  frequency,  until  at  last  they  predominate  with 
the  new  method.  In  Chart  3  (page  zxz),  a  learning  period  of  several  weeks  is 
illustrated.  During  this  time  five  series  of  time-studies  were  made.  The  negative 
skew  in  the  second  period,  would  according  to  Chart  1,  indicate  a  lack  of  motiva- 
tion to  move  fast. 

This  inference  however,  does  not  apply  here  since  the  method  is  being  simpli- 
fied and  these  changes  can  be  objectively  observed  and  measured.  It  is  possible  to 
generalize  upon  this  basis  that  infrequent  and  lower  time-values  may  indicate  some 
occasional  aid  to  the  usual  performance,  such  as  improvement  in  method  or  environ- 
ment. 

The  third  period,  shows  two  separate  groups  of  high  and  low  time-values. 
indicating  frequent,  but  distinct  aids  and  hindrances  to  the  usual  performance. 
The  two  methods  are  here  used  equally  often,  with  the  new  movement  habit  gradu- 
ally developing  and  the  old  being  discarded.  The  fourth  period,  with  its  infre- 
quent higher  time-values,  indicates  habit  interference,  resulting  from  the  old 
method,  has  not  yet  disappeared.  In  the  fifth  period  a  full  adjustment  to  the  new 
method  has  been  made. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Charts  2.  and  3  modify  the  logic  illustrated  in  Chart 
1.  The  possibility  of  drawing  different  conclusions  from  similar  distributions  (12.) 
emphasizes  the  need  for  detailed  supplementary  information,  and  for  adequate 
standardization  of  environment  and  method,  before  reaching  conclusions  about  the 
worker's  influence. 
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(  hart  4  Explained 

bart  4  (page  ii.j  summarizes  th<  concepts  based  upon  (  harts  i  and  •,  With 
i  chart  i  u  shows  .ill  th(  basic  distribution  characteristics.  In  general,  any 
influence  thai  significantl)  decreases  the  work  times  is  an  aid,  such  as:  spurts,  in- 
citement ("warming-up"  effect  .  rest,  learning,  and  greater  interest.  Anv  influ- 
ence that  significantl)  increases  tht  time-values  is  a  hindrance,  such  as  fatigue, 
boredom,  emotions,  noise,  sickness,  hunger,  annoyance,  distractions,  or  an)  other 
impairment  or  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  the  method,  environment,  and  worker. 

Wrapping  and  I  ying  Packages 

IN  CHART  s  (page  --Y  actual  work  times  are  shown  for  the  repetitive  manual 
operation  of  wrapping  and  tying  similar  packages.  The  three  workers  are 
numbered  I.  II.  and  III,  and  the  five  operation  elements  are  designated  A  to  E. 
The  environment  and  the  method  are  generally  similar  and  comparable  for  the  three 
workers.  Also,  each  distribution  contains  an  equal  number  (50)  of  work-times, 
and  their  characteristics  therefore  are  comparable.  Any  differences  in  these  char- 
acteristics must  therefore  be  caused  by  worker  differences  only. 

Analysis  on  this  basis  shows  workers  I  and  III  as  strongly  motivated  to  work, 
since  all  their  distributions  are  positively  skewed,  and  not  caused  by  occasional 
hindrances  in  environment  and  method.  But  the  distributions  for  worker  I  also 
indicate  some  general  aid,  such  as  a  learning  situation.  Investigation  showed 
that  he  was  quite  new  on  the  operation,  and  occasionally  used  simplified  move- 
ments. Worker  II  has  a  negative  skew  on  most  of  his  distributions.  This  indi- 
cates, according  to  earlier  discussion,  that  he  either  is  learning  a  better  method,  or 
restricts  his  output,  or  has  occasional  aids  from  the  environment. 

Investigation  disclosed  neither  an  improved  method  nor  anv  other  aid,  and 
showed  that  this  worker  had  had  a  longer  practice  period  than  the  others,  in  other 
words,  he  was  "experienced".  The  skew  therefore  must  be  caused  by  his  restric- 
tion of  output,  consequently  it  is  assumed  that  worker  II  is  poorly  motivated. 

How  I')  Get  Improved  Performances 

Comparison-  of  the  distributions  for  each  element  is  next  in  order.  Element 
"A"  indicates  that  infrequent  hindrances  occur.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  wrapping  papers  occasioally  stuck  together.  This  environmental 
variation  caused  a  variation  from  the  usual  method,  which  slowed  up  the  work 
and  increased  the  time-values.  Analysis  of  element  "B"  provides  no  significant 
information. 

Element  "C",  however,  shows  the  greatest  relative  width  for  the  three  work- 
ers, since  the  maximum  value  is  generally  greater  (144-188%)  than  thcminimums. 
For  the  other  elements  this  width  is  about  130%.      Actual  observation  showed  chat 
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method  and  environment  variations  were  insignificant,  consequently  the  great 
width  is  caused  by  the  worker. 

Thus  it  was  concluded  that  habituation  is  relatively  weak  on  this  particular 
element.  Greater  work  simplification  and  training,  was  considered  for  "C"  spe- 
cifically, since  the  greater  time  variations  indicated  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  the 
other  elements. 

Analysis  showed  that  Element  "D"  has  the  greatest  relative  difference  among 
the  minimum  work-times.  The  lowest  value  is  .07  for  II  while  the  highest  is 
.17  for  I  or  [42.%  greater.  The  environment  and  method  could  not  cause  these 
differences  since  they  are  stable  for  all  three  workers.  Also,  the  skews  and  widths 
are  quite  similar,  which  indicate  that  motivation  and  habituation  are  not  greatly 
different  for  the  three  workers.  The  slight  negative  skew  for  worker  II  cannot  have 
increased  this  minimum  time  very  much. 

Therefore  these  times  differences  were  attributed  to  the  differences  which 
might  exist  in  native  fitness  or  aptitudes  for  the  required  work.  These  could  exist 
in  length  or  strength  of  arms  or  fingers,  or  in  their  dexterity  and  coordination. 
The  work  in  this  particular  element,  rather  than  in  the  others,  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  native  differences  in  the  workers.  It  therefore  contains  the  logical  basis 
for  an  effective  selection  test.  However,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  break 
down  the  time  study  on  this  element,  to  study  "wrapping"  separately  from  "tying- 
and-knotting",  before  searching  further  for  the  specific  criteria  for  selection.  Fur- 
thermore, had  worker  III  had  blistered  hands  and  used  greater  care  in  handling 
the  rope  this  would  create  a  method  difference  which  would  precede  any  conclusion 
on   aptitude   differences. 

These  possibilities  emphasize  again  that  conclusions  are  related  to  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  actual  work  situation.  The  characteristics  merely  provide  useful 
clues,  each  of  which  must  be  carefully  investigated  before  any  particular  influence 
is  considered  significant. 
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Applications  to  Personnel  Administration 
hart  i  shows  one  distribution  resulting  from  excellent,  and  another  from  < 


tremely  poor  performance.  Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the 
average  performance  obtained  or  desired  by  management.  The  definition  of  the 
average  worker  should  be  based  either  upon  a  frank  "as  is"  performance,  or  actual 
average,  or  else  upon  a  performance  which  management  judges  as  generally  possible 
and  desirable  to  obtain  from  its  work  force.  In  the  latter  case  the  definition  will 
be  based  upon  the  concepts  of  the  Work-Time  Distribution  technique,  whereby  the 
average  worker  in  a  concern  is  defined  with  reference  to  the  most  efficient  worker. 

This  reference  is  desirable  if  proper  norms  are  to  be  set  by  management.  Thus 
the  average  worker  is  one  whose  time  studied  performance,  on  a  standard  method, 
results  in  a  work-time  distribution  with  an  arithmetic  average  i-^%  higher  than  its 
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minimum  time,  the  latter  to  be  ;s'  <  higher  than  the  minimum  shown  by  the  most 
efficient  worker  on  similar  work  method,  and  environment,  and  having  similar 

or  better  skew  and  width  in  his  distribution.       rhese  percentages  var)   inverselj 
with  the  personnel  control  attained  or  desired  b)  management.) 

The  kind  and  extent  oi  motivation  present  m  work  snu.it ions  can  be  measured. 
The  skew  may  be  compared  with  .1  "standard  skew",  the  latter  developed  or  ^s 
timated  in  accordance  with  desirable  and  possible  work  situations.  A  "standard 
skew"  for  example,  may  be  expressed  as  the  "modal  tune  is  to%  higher  than  the 
minimum"  time  Upon  such  a  basis  the  main  stimulant  to  morale  and  the  "will  to 
work-well",  such  as  a  wage  system,  a  foreman,  or  some  other  incentive,  may  be 
critically  examined,  compared,  and  improved 

I  raining  Evaluated 

Tin  extent  ot  habituation  can  also  be  measured.  The  relative  distribution 
width,  or  deviation,  of  actual  cases  may  be  compared  with  a  "standard  width", 
the  latter  developed  or  estimated  in  accordance  with  desirable  and  possible  work 
situations.  "A  standard  width"  may  take  some  such  expression  as  "the  maximum 
time  is  90^  higher  than  the  minimum  value  oi  the  distribution."  Upon  such  a 
basis  training  procedures  may  be  critically  examined,  compared,  and  improved. 
Furthermore,  the  differences  in  native  htness  among  workers  for  the  work,  can  be 
measured . 

The  relative  differences  among  minimum  tune  values  may  be  compared  with  a 
"standard  minimum  difference",  the  latter  developed  or  estimated  in  accordance  with 
desirable  and  possible  work  situations.  For  example,  the  relative  differences  among 
the  minimum  times  of  several  distributions  may  be  such  that  the  largest  is  xoo% 
higher  than  the  lowest  minimum  time.  The  "standard  difference"  may  however, 
be  established  at  12.0%,  or  less.  When  the  actual  difference  is  much  greater  than 
the  standard,  personnel  selection  may  be  a  problem,  if  the  operation  is  important. 
The  choice  of  a  suitable  selection  test  may  be  indicated  by  the  operation  element 
containing  the  largest  relative  differences  among  minimum  times. 

Estimating  Costs 

Tin.  need  for  better  motivation,  (or  for  training,  or  selection ),  and  the  costs  re- 
quired for  filling  this  need,  may  be  estimated  from  the  Work-Time  Distribution. 
This  is  done  by  comparing  the  actual  with  the  ideal  or  possible  skew,  (or  the 
width,  or  the  difference  among  minimum  times,  respectively).  To  illustrate  this 
application  refer  to  Chart  5,  where  for  worker  1!  the  negative  skew  indicated  a 
probable  average  loss  in  time  of  5%.  The  yearly  loss  to  the  management  and  to 
the  worker  may  then  be  estimated,  provided  the  condition  is  not  temporary.  The 
estimated  expense  for  remedying  this  condition  can  be  compared  with  the  total 
possible  savings. 
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It  follows  from  acquaintance  with  this  technique  that  an  important  problem 
in  psychology,  learning,  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  than  heretofore.  In- 
stead of  explaining  learning  in  a  general  way  and  from  a  purely  psychological  ap- 
proach, the  entire  learning  situation  can  be,  and  must  be,  investigated  in  detail 
with  all  the  available  techniques  in  combination  with  the  Work-Time  Distribution. 

On  this  basis  the  author  proposes  that  much  learning  in  physical  activity  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  gradual  method  changes.  This  hypothesis,  if  found  true,  would 
be  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  psychologist.  Of  course,  the  specific  influence 
of  aptitude,  fatigue,  habit,  etc.  must  be  related  to  this  problem.  Already  there  is 
some  recognition  of  the  probable  importance  of  methods  in  the  problem  of  learn- 
ing (13)- 

Advantages  Summarized 

The  advantages  of  this  technique  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  It  is  suitable 
for  analysis  of  the  causes  of  efficiency  in  manual  work  situations,  since  it  makes 
otherwise  intangible  factors  more  objective,  measurable,  and  comparable.  It 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  improvement  and  standardization  of  method,  environ- 
ment, and  personnel  may  be  necessary.  It  is  a  fundamental  management  research 
technique,  since  it  supplements  and  complements  other  techniques  in  motion  and 
time  study,  in  personnel  and  in  industrial  psychology.  Furthermore,  it  is  relatively 
simple,  considering  the  complexity  and  variability  of  work  situations.  Success- 
ful use  of  this  technique  depends  upon  logic  and  care  in  application,  rather  than  in 
the  statistical  methods. 

It  is  relatively  inexpensive,  because  with  practice  in  its  use  one  can  infer  the 
likely  distribution  characteristics  from  as  few  as  ten  work-times.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  account  for  all  the  influences  upon  efficiency,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover those  that  significantly  affect  a  particular  work-situation.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  one  thing  before  such  a  thing  can  be  used  in  fairly 
effective  ways. 

Pictures  Work-Factors 

Finally,  it  is  a  diagnostic  technique  that  pictures  the  work-factors,  and  adds  to 
the  understanding  of  the  entire  work-situation.  It  imposes  a  careful  study  of 
the  entire  work  situation  and  a  logical  examination  of  significant  influences.  By 
comparing  actual  with  standard  characteristics,  it  demonstrates  the  need  for  spe- 
cific changes  in  management  policies  and  practices. 

The  chief  advantage  however,  is  that  this  technique  creates  a  way  of  thinking 
more  effectively  about  work-situations.  Time  study  now  becomes  a  more  useful 
and  basic  tool  of  personnel  management,  since  most  of  the  old  problems  receive  a 
new  and  more  scientific  approach.  In  that  sense,  the  Work-Time  Distribution  tech- 
nique contributes  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  personnel  management, 
particularly  in  dealing  with  manual  repetitive  work. 
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Lke  to  see  your  name  in  print?     You  bet  you  do! 
A  great  short-story  once  was  written  around  the  single  incident  of  an 
'  old  man  buying  his  son  a  printing  machine — and  hoping  for  days  .  .  .  weeks 
.  .  .  years  .  .  .  that  just  once  the  boy  would  think  of  setting  up  his  dad's  name  in 
type.     The  boy  never  did. 

There's  a  fascination  to  a  name  in  typeset.  It  looks  different  than  it  ever  did 
by  hand  or  by  typewriter.  It  carries  an  aura  of  romance  and  glory  and  importance. 
Napoleon's  name  has  seen  type  many  times,  and  Capone's,  but  the  middle-guy, 
unless  he  lives  in  a  rural  community  strong  for  "personals,"  may  never  receive  that 
satisfaction. 

Names  Make  News 

The  term  "power  of  the  press"  did  not  originate  from  the  editorial  columns, 
where  men  even  as  you  and  I  give  vent  to  highly  personal  opinions.  "Power 
of  the  press"  resides  in  the  columns  where  names  are  seen.  "Getting  your  name 
in  the  paper"  can  be  a  passport  to  anything,  the  inner  circle  of  the  Four  Hundred 
or  of  San  Quentin. 

Least  inspiring  of  all  types  of  publications  are  house  organs  and  trade  maga- 
zines. Yet  even  these  have  a  "pull"  that  draws  many  readers.  Based  on  the 
theory  exercised  by  the  small-town  paper,  that  people  would  prefer  to  read  what 
they  already  know,  these  trade  magazines  and  house  organs  have  a  string  of  readers 
as  loyal  as  have  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
—2.31— 
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Budget?  So  What? 

wv  .1  hard-headed  corporation  executivi   mor<    interested   in  his  budget  thai 


his  wife  is  willing  to  appropriate  an  astonishingly  high  sum  to  subsidize  a 
house  organ.  Nor  is  this  an  absurdity.  One  of  these  little  papers  can  create  a  whole 
atmosphere,  can  condemn  or  praise,  in  a  record  thai  is  strong,  definite  and  lasting. 
Nothing  is  a  more  satisfactorj  lever  for  pushing  a  sales  or  safet)  campaign. 

Particularl)  the  creation  ol  a  proper  atmosphere  can  he  carried  out,  wholly  or 
m  part,  by  use  ot  the  house  organ.  It  some  style  or  good  writing  is  apparent,  the 
paper  ma)   pack  the  appeal  of  a  high  school  newpaper  or  a  college  yearbook. 

In  The  Para  time  C  OS.  Inc..  two  house  organs  are  maintained,  with  two  different 
jobs  to  do  m\k\  two  different  success  stories  to  tell. 

<  these,  the  Pabco  Paint  News  Flashes,  is  a  one-page  mimeograph  sheet 
slanted  for  paint  salesmen  and  compiled,  written  and  edited  by  a  paint  executive 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  definite  w  riting  stj  le. 

An  Editor  Who  Spauks 

Departmentalized,  as  many  newspapers  are,  tins  sheet  has  an  "orchids"  column, 
a  "spanking"  column,  a  "thanks"  column  and  a  "preview"  column 
The  orchids  column  is  a  congratulatory  erne.      It  pats  salesmen's  backs,  reports 
stunts  that  were  salesmakers,  records  good  deals  or  unusual  ingenious  methods. 
Sometimes  it  lauds  head  office  men.     Throughout   the  entire  column,  a  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  is  promoted. 

It  describes  boners,  too,  in  a  half-serious,  half-humorous  way  that  makes  good 
reading  and  acts  as  insurance  against  further  boners. 

Example: 

"1  worked  with  a  man  in  the  Central  District  List  week  whodidn't  know 
we  had  anew  wall  coater.  (I  won't  tell,  Mr.  Bishop,  Central  District  Mana- 
ger.)    Yet  this  item  was  introduced  in  News  Flash   *  is,  of  April  5! 

I  talked  to  a  Southern  District  man  this  week  who  (  and  I  won't  tell  you, 
Mr.  Greig,  Southern  District  Manager)  wasn't  aware  we  had  an  improved 
'deodorized,,  flat  wall  paint.  Yet  it  appeared  in  News  Flash  £34  of 
May  10!" 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  section  of  the  News  Flashes 
is  the  preview  department.  The  editor  of  \i  ws  I  1  v,m  s  happens  to  be  a  paint  en- 
gineer with  a  consuming  curiosity.  He  spends  his  free  time  investigating,  probing, 
testing.  He  maintains  a  small  paint  shop  in  the  head  office,  frequently  is  found 
there  in  paint-spattered  overalls,  testing  new  combines,  working  to  eliminate  paint 
odors,  or  trying  new  gadgets. 

EXAMI'LI   : 

"Interesting  sheet  attached  on  a  new  spray  machine  on  the  market.  I 
tried  it  out  mvself.     The  claims  made  are  true.     It  really  delivers  that  much 
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air.     I  tried  both  enamel  and  flat  with  it,  and  obtained  excellent  results.  .  .  . 
So  you  can  recommend  the  machine  as  a  good  deal  for  the  money." 
Example  z: 

"When  I  went  to  school,  they  said:  A  quadruped  has  four  hooves.  A 
horse  has  four  hooves.  Therefore,  a  horse  is  a  quadruped.'  Pragmatism, 
they  called  it.  Not  bad  stuff  ...  I  had  a  sun  deck  covered  with  smooth 
roofing  (Mica).  Stuff  tracked  inside  making  wife  very  angry.  Phila  iA 
to  the  rescue!  Traffic  Lacquer  works  on  asphalt  highways.  Roofing  is 
asphalt.     Sic.  Oughta  work.     You  should  see  my  swell  roof  deck!" 

The  News  Flashes  is  a  means  for  making  this  man's  investigating  work  of  real 
value  to  the  company's  sales  force.  Many  men  on  the  road  are  too  busy  to  read 
accounts  of  new  developments,  or  make  tests  for  themselves.  This  readable  digest 
provides  them  with  valuable  information  that  can  be  passed  on  to  dealers,  making 
them  authorities  and  advisors  rather  than  mere  salesmen. 

Or,  as  the  News  Flash  publisher  himself  puts  it  in  a  stinging  editorial: 

"Now  look  here,  fellows!  I  volunteered  this  deal.  It's  meant  as  a  real 
source  of  information  for  you.  If  you  don't  read  it,  you  can't  keep  up  with 
the  alert  ones!  You  have  to  read  it  to  know  what's  doing.  You  have  to 
keep  it  to  have  your  information  available.  You  have  to  use  it  to  do  your 
job.     Now  do  you  or  don't  you?" 

Definite  stylization  of  the  News  Flash,  and  its  interested  approach  to  the  sales- 
men's problems,  have  increased  interest  and  whipped  up  energies,  with  accounts  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done. 

Journalists  Cringe 

The  second  Pabco  house  organ  is  the  Pabco  Builder,  a  considerably  more  am- 
bitious project  than  the  News  Flashes,  since  it  is  made  up  and  printed  in  a  news- 
paper shop. 

Written  by  employees  for  employees,  the  Builder  is  a  highly  unprofessional 
job,  editorially  speaking.  In  six  short  pages  it  makes  every  journalistic  boner 
known  to  the  trade.  It  bristles  with  truisms,  discarded  expressions,  strange  lin- 
guistic effects. 

Since  the  employees  know  nothing  of  journalism  (and  don't  care)  this  presents 
no  difficulty  to  the  writers  and  editors  of  the  Builder. 

What  the  Builder  does  accomplish,  in  many  cases  more  successfully  than  a  real- 
life  newspaper,  is  to  tell  the  story,  tell  it  right,  tell  it  as  the  person  involved  would 
tell  it,  and  tell  it  to  please  the  readers. 

Its  language  is  factory  language.  Its  occasional  flights  into  imagery  are  more 
amusing  than  poetic,  but  this  in  no  way  hurts  the  Builder's  reputation.  Its  true 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  release  for  the  energies  of  the  worker,  and  provides 
a  focal  point  of  interest.  The  day  on  which  the  Builder  comes  out  is  a  day  devoted 
to  secret  glimpses  during  working  hours,  and  open  enjoyment  at  luncheon  or  after 
the  5  o'clock  whistle. 
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Occasionally  management  uses  .i  small  space  in  the  little  paper  to  warn  em- 
ployees to  safet) .  describe  nevs  procedures,  or  ask  support  in  some  campaign.  Re- 
sponse is  usuallv  gratifying 

Pictures  Arc  Exciting 

Tin  In  11  nnf's  pages  are  rife  with  pictures  o\  the  factory  people.  These  pictures 
are  expensive.  The)  are  made  especially  lor  the  little  paper,  and  necessitate 
sending  oi  cameramen  to  inter-company  sports  tournaments,  picnics  and  dances. 
1  he  expense  is  gladly  borne  on  the  very  correct  theory  that  one's  picture  in  the  paper 
is  even  more  exciting  than  one's  name. 

Publication  of  paper  or  pamphlet  is  a  tall  expense.  Many  companies  do  with- 
out them  because  of  strict  budgets  which  allow  no  extra  expense. 

But  there  is  room  on  the  Pabco  budget  for  the  Pabco  Builder  and  the  Pabco 
Paint  News  Flashes.  Because,  company  officials  have  learned,  these  little  house 
organs  do  a  more  effective  job  for  nearly  every  department. 
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Mk  Labor  Movemcm  has  Never  Favored  Peace 
.it  An \  Price  [nternationa]  Peace  is  in  the 
[nterest  oJ  Workers  onl)  So  Long  .is  it  Involves 
No  lliiY.u  id  the  Preservation  of  the  Social, 
Economic  and  Political  Gains  which  They 
Have   Made 


Defense  Strikes,  Hours, 
Labor  Supply,  Wages 


B-i    (   HARLES  S.    Slocombe 


Four  major  labor  problems  face  us  as  the  defense  program  expands:  avoidance 
of  strikes,  extension  of  hours  of  work,  labor  supply  and  wage  rates. 
\  brief  resume  of  how  these  problems  have  been  dealt  with  in  other  countries, 
now  at  war,  may  help  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  that  may  develop  here. 


Compulsory  A  rbitra  tin  n 

There  are  bills  before  Congress  now,  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
the  banning  of  strikes.  American  labor  unions,  and  experts  in  labor  matters 
such  as  Dr.  Lieserson,  of  the  National  Labor  Board,  do  not  think  that  legislation 
of  this  sort  is  likely  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  situation  that  may  develop. 

English  labor  unions  refused  to  agree  to  compulsory  arbitration  until  Hitler 
smashed  through  France.  Then,  waking  up  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  agreed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes,  and  the  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

It  must  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  the  prohibition  of  strikes  does  not  prevent  strikes.  It  just  makes  them 
illegal.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  wild  cat  strikes  in  England  since  the 
legislation  was  passed,  and  Australian  experience  with  such  legislation  over  the 
years  has  shown  that  serious  strikes  may  take  place. 
Public  opinion  is  a  much  more  potent  deterrant. 
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Strikes  not  Prevented 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  clauses  written  into  labor  union  agreements 
between  employers  and  unions,  banning  strikes  for  the  period  ot  the  agreement, 
do  not  prevent  strikes.  Some  American  unions  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
agreeing  to  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  in  an  agreement,  even  though  it  seems,  on 
the  face  of  it  to  ham-string  them. 

When  they  feel  justified  in  striking,  in  the  face  of  such  an  agreement,  they  say, 
"Well,  the  employer  broke  the  agreement  first,  so  it  no  longer  holds,  and  we  are- 
free  to  strike  to  make  him  stick  to  the  agreement."  This  we  suppose  might  be 
termed   'casuistry'. 

Returning  to  the  English  compulsory  arbitration,  it  was  put  into  effect  through 
a  government  order,  under  broad  emergency  powers  granted  by  previous  legislation, 
and  not  by  a  specific  act.  It  provides  for  a  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  five 
men.  Three  of  these  are  appointed  by  the  government  as  permanent  members. 
The  other  two  are  selected,  to  represent  interested  employers  and  labor  in  each  case 
coming  before  the  Tribunal. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows.  Either  party  to  a  dispute  can,  if  it  wants  to, 
notify  the  labor  department.  If  there  is  collective  bargaining  machinery  in  the 
industry  the  department  refers  the  case  to  them.  If  there  is  not,  or  the  dispute 
cannot  be  settled  it  is  handed  over  to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  within  u  days. 

Decisions  reached  are  then  binding  upon  both  parties  concerned. 

Strikes  Just  Made  Illegal 

Strikes  and  lockouts  are  banned,  unless  the  Labor  Department  has  not  referred 
the  case  to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  within  the  specified  2.1  days. 

England  has  set  up  a  series  of  trade  boards,  somewhat  similar  to  those  develop- 
ing under  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  in  America.  Under  their  system,  wages  and 
hours  are  agreed  upon  by  a  substantial  number  (not  necessarily  a  majority)  of 
employers  and  organized  employees  in  an  industry,  in  a  district.  When  there  is 
such  an  agreement  reached,  it  is  registered  with  the  government,  and  becomes 
binding  upon  all  employers  and  employees  in  that  industry,  in  that  district,  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  negotiations  ot  not. 

These  are  called  "recognized  terms  and  conditions  of  employment."  The  com- 
pulsory arbitration  order  makes  the  observance  of  these  compulsory. 

A  system  is  also  developed  whereby  customary  trade  practices,  regarding  work- 
ing conditions,  may  be  filed  with  the  local  labor  office,  and  also  any  change  made  in 
these  because  of  the  war  situation.  This  is  to  facilitate  a  return  to  normal  practices, 
when  the  emergency  is  over.  Most  agreements  for  departures  from  normal  prac- 
tices provide  for  an  automatic  return  to  normal,  after  the  war. 
—137— 
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This  is  the  system  set  up  in  England  for  the  avoidance  of  strikes.  It  has  not 
completely  abolished  them,  bur  has  done  so  in  the  major  industries. 

It  is  being  subjected  to  a  big  tesr  now,  because  the  unions  in  the  metal  trades, 
representing  a  million  workers,  have  demanded  a  $1.50  a  week  increase  in  pay, 
which  the  employers  have  refused.     The  Arbitration  Tribunal  has  the  case  before  it. 

Efficiency  Maximum,  56  Hours 

as  the  suppl)  ol  specialized  types  of  trained  and  experienced  workers  becomes 
l\.  more  and  more  absorbed  in  America,  the  pressure  for  longer  and  longer  hours 
will  increase.  While  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  provides  for  a  40  hour  week, 
it  does  not  prohibit  longer  hours,  if  a  company  can  afford  to  pay  the  overtime  rates 
involved.  Thus  there  is,  in  effect,  no  legal  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  America, 
for  adult  male  workers. 

But  whether  there  is  any  legal  limitation  or  not,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
is  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  work  that  will  produce  maximum  efficiency. 
English  experience  in  manufacturing,  and  researches  conducted  there,  during  and 
since  the  last  war,  seem  to  show  an  efficiency  maximum  of  56  hours  per  week. 
Beyond  this  time,  output  per  hour  drops  considerably,  and  accidents,  sickness, 
absenteeism  increase,  so  that  added  labor  expense  for  the  longer  hours  is  in  effect 
wasted. 

Conditions  in  Japan 

IN  japan  it  was  actually  found,  or  stated,  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires  in  factories,  when  hours  were  unduly  lengthened,  due  to 
excessive  fatigue  of  workers. 

The  Japanese  government  consequently  issued  an  order  limiting  hours  of  work 
for  adult  male  workers  to  it  per  day,  with  not  less  than  1  hour  off.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of  days  worked  per  week. 

These  limitations,  in  Japan,  apply  to  adult  male  workers  only.  Latest  re- 
ports seen,  indicate  that  female  workers  in  Japanese  cotton  mills,  most  of  them 
between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  work  1 5  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

German  Experience 

irmany  experimented  with  more  or  less  unrestricted  hours  of  work  as  the  war 
started.      But  after  a  short  time  the  deleterious  effects  on  worker  efficiency 
were  such  that  they  had  to  return  to  prewar  standards. 

The  prewar  hours  were  4S  per  week,  with  time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime. 
These  were  in  effect  before  Hitler  came  to  power,  and  he  continued  them.  The 
only  change  he  made  was  to  allow  averaging  this  over  two  weeks,  so  that  the  total 
time  for  two  weeks  was  limited  to  96  hours,  with  a  maximum  limit  of  10  hours  in 
any  one  day,  with  time  and  a  quarter  for  hours  m  excess  of  8. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong  pressure  in  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  to  allow  averaging  of  hours,  over  a 
number  of  weeks. 

When  the  war  started  in  Germany  in  September,  1939,  limitations  on  hours  of 
work  were  virtually  abandoned  there.  But  that  lasted  only  ten  weeks,  and  the 
loss  in  efficiency,  and  increase  in  worker  dissatisfaction  was  such  that  a  return  to 
the  8  hour  day  was  made. 

The  Hitler  government  stated  its  policy  as  follows;  "Even  if  output  has  to 
be  increased,  exaggerated  demands  must  not  be  made  on  the  workers.  Accordingly, 
the  relaxation  of  labor  protection  ordered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  could  apply 
only  during  the  initial  period  of  adjustment  to  new  tasks.  That  period  having 
expired,  the  government  is  again  fully  concerned  with  the  protection  of  labor. 
Excessive  hours  of  work  must  be  prevented." 

How  England  Is  Regulating  Hours 

spite  of  the  previous  war  researches,  and  continued  studies  since,  when  the  \ 
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broke  out,  English  manufacturers  started  working  their  men  70  and  80  hours  a 
week.  The  probability  is  that  they  paid  a  lot  of  overtime  for  nothing,  because 
the  men  produced  no  more  than  they  would  have  in  56  hours. 

Hours  are  not  regulated  in  England,  but  are  determined  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  government  consequently  used  its  influence  to  stop  excessive  hours  by 
issuing  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  for  the  guidance  of  employers.  Following  are 
extracts  from  this  booklet: 

Government  Booklet 

Owing  to  the  situation  in  this  country  following  the  collapse  of  France  it  was 
necessary  to  call  upon  all  those  engaged  on  war  production  to  make  an  in- 
tensive effort  by  working  longer  hours  to  speed  up  production  to  the  utmost  extent. 
It  is  still  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  war  production  at  the  maximum.  It  is 
of  equal  importance,  if  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  to  relieve  the  strain  on  work- 
people caused  by  long  and  continuous  hours  of  work,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ad- 
justment in  the  present  long  hours  of  work  is  essential.  This  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  dealt  with  by  firms  in  accordance  with  their  particular  circumstances,  and 
not  by  a  general  order.  To  achieve  this  the  hours  of  work  must  be  adjusted  to 
prevent  tiredness.  The  continuation  of  seven  day  working,  with  an  average  work- 
ing week  of  between  70  and  80  hours,  will  quickly  cause  a  rapid  decrease  in  in- 
dividual productivity  owing  to  the  abnormal  strain.  If  prolonged,  the  output 
achieved  in  seven  days  will  become  less  than  what  could  have  been  achieved  with 
the  same  group  of  workers  in  a  shorter  period.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
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c  hours  of  work  should  be  reduced  to  .1  lower  level,  the  ideal  being  the  figure 
which  will  give,  under  existing  conditions,  the  maximum  output. 

Ir  is  not  ^.isv  to  determine  tin's  figure,  which  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
5  of  different  industries,  but  experience  shows  thai  it  is  materially  below 
the  general  hours  at  present  being  worked  on  war  production.  To  maintain  output 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  working  week  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  take  steps 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  working  force  so  thai  the  man  hours  per  week  will  not 
be  diminished  but  rather  increased.  .  .  . 
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Suggests  Gradual  Reduction 

1  m  \v  not  be  practicable  to  effect  a  reduction  to  the  optimum  hours  immediately, 
in  which  case  an  interim  arrangement  must  be  put  into  operation.  An  illustra- 
tion of  a  practical  arrangement  that  would  relieve  the  strain  on  workpeople  during 
an  interim  period  is  given  below: — 

"First  Week.  The  Jay  shift  operates  from  7.30  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  on  four  of 
the  five  days,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturday 
and  on  the  other  day  chosen  for  a  stoppage  at  5  p.m.  during  the  week. 

"Meal  breaks  are  \\  hours  (1  hour  at  mid-day  and  \  hour  for  tea)  for  long 
days,  making  the  actual  hours  worked  io|,  and  one  hour  on  Saturday  and  the 
other  short   Jay,   making  the  hours  worked   85     average  working  week, 
hours. 

"Second  Week. — The  day  shift  operates  as  above  from  7.30  a.m.  until  7  p.m. 
on  four  of  the  five  days  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  the 
short  day  in  the  week.     On  Saturday  work  ceases  at  12.  noon  (no  meal  hour). 
Sunday  work  is  continued  from  8  a.m.  to  s,  p.m.  with  a  break  of  one  hour 
average  working  week,  fi  hours. 

This  cycle  of  hours  is  repeated,  giving  an  average  working  week  for  the  day  shift 
of  60  hours. 

The  night  shift  operates  from  7.30  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  on  live  nights  a  week,  Monday 
to  Friday,  with  breaks  amounting  to  one  hour  for  meals,  the  actual  hours  worked 
being  10^,  per  night.  A  sixth  night  can  be  added  fortnightly  if  production  de- 
mands it.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  labour  force  has  been  acquired  and  trained,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  institute  a  permanent  scheme  to  achieve  the  two  primary  purposes  in 
view,  which  are: 

reduction  in  the  working  week  to  the  optimum  hours,  which  ex- 
perience in  manv  manufacturing  fields  shows  to  be  in  the  region  of  55  or  56 
hours; 

nan  hours  and  the  producth  ity  per  man  hour  .  .  . 
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Recommends  Rest  Pauses 

IT  is  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be  adequate  breaks  for  all  workers 
during  which  the  management  should  endeavour  to  provide  easy  facilities  for 
the  workers  to  purchase  refreshments  likely  to  restore  their  physical  and  mental 
vigour.  It  is  suggested  that  a  break  interval  of  10  minutes'  duration  might  be 
introduced  near  the  middle  of  the  normal  working  period.  For  some  cases  other 
arrangements  (for  example  a  break  in  each  hour)  may  be  preferable. 

The  Labor  Supply  Problem 

Tin  National  Defense  Commission  in  America  has  developed  plans  for  xo  local 
offices,  throughout  the  country,  to  aid  in  solving  labor  supply  problems.  To 
date,  this  organization  is  not  officially  hooked  up  to  the  state  employment  services, 
though  the  War  Department  thinks  that  they  should  be  used  by  employers  for 
hiring,  as  a  means  of  controlling  and  determining  needed  workers,  in  relation  to 
the  drafting  of  men. 

Germany  set  up  local  labor  supply  offices  when  the  war  began.  So  did  France, 
before  her  downfall.     Now  England  has  done  the  same. 

English  regulations,  issued  under  Emergency  Powers,  go  far  in  this  matter. 
Surprizingly  so,  for  a  democracy.  They  provide  that  any  man  or  woman  may  be 
required  to  do  any  work  in  any  place  that  the  government  orders  them  to.  If  they 
are  on  relief,  or  on  the  unemployment  compensation  rolls,  their  pay  will  be  cut  off 
if  they  refuse  to  do  what  they  are  told  to  do. 

English  employers  in  certain  essential  industries  are  also  prohibited  from  hiring 
employees  from  other  essential  industries.  They  are  prohibited  from  hiring  em- 
ployees except  through  the  government  labor  exchanges,  corresponding  to  our  state 
employment  services.     Advertizing  for  help  is  also  banned. 

America  is  not  in  the  war,  and  hopes  to  keep  out  of  it,  but  as  the  defense  pro- 
gram expands,  and  the  labor  supply  pinch  tightens  there  will  be  increasing  pressure 
for  some  form  of  labor  supplv  regulation. 

Working  through  Local  Agencies 

The  English  have  set  up  a  National  Labor  Supply  Board,  as  has  Canada.  This 
board  intends  to  work  in  close  harmony  with  labor  unions  and  employers. 
In  so  far  as  most  of  the  labor  supply  problems  are  local  ones,  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  local  labor  exchanges,  corresponding  to  our  state  employment  agencies, 
but  with  general  supervision  by  Area  Supply  Boards,  on  which  are  represented  men 
with  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions.  Local  panels  of 
advisory  people  also  assist  in  working  out  the  problems  of  particular  industries. 
Unemployed  workers  may  be  required  to  work  at  anv  job  they  are  allotted  to, 
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ctivc  ol  whether  the  pa)   is  lower  than  thai  ol  the  job  the)   have  just  left, 
or  whether  it  is  in  the  same  occupation. 

Of  course,  there  is  as  yet  no  detailed  knowledge  as  to  how  these  arrangements 
orking  out      The)  are  powers  oi  the  government .  but  may  not  yet  b  enforced 

''No  Poaching"  Regulations 

Shori  u.i  of  skilled  workers  has  led  to  the  issuance  ol  regulations  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  workers    that  is,  their  hiring  into  other  industries)  from  engineering, 
building,  civil  engineering,  agriculture  and  coal  mining,  except  with  the  permission 
local  government  age  ne  j 

It  is  known  that  this  regulation  is  not  working  out  too  well,  because  workers 
are  still  able  to  shop  around  in  the  same  industr)  for  higher  wages. 

nglish  government,  as  we  have,  is  encouraging  training  ol  workers. 
They  are  nor  relying  solel)  upon  educal  ional  institutions  and  technical  schools,  but 
cting  up  government  training  centers  Men  completing  training  under  this 
scheme  are  put  into  the  Reserved  Occupation  classifications,  and  are  either  hired 
into  industrv  in  these  classifications,  or  go  into  the  army  to  work  at  these  trades 
there. 

It  is  hoped  to  train  100.000  men  a  year  in  this  way  by  short  intensive  courses. 
Trainees  who  have  had  shun  courses  are  placed  with  employers  who  are  prepared  10 
continue  their  training. 

The  unemployed  who  undertake  training  are  given  an  allowance  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Technical  schools  and  colleges  are  expected  to  supplement  this  program,  and 
provide  an  additional  50,000  trained  men  and  women  a  year. 

War  Time  Wages 

Lsr.  but  not  least,  is  the  knott)  problem  ol  war  time  wages.     Ii   is  not  difficult 
to  legislate  minimum  wages,  but  to  put  a  ceiling  on  wages     a  maximum  limi- 
tation     has  been  found  very  difficult,  even  in  totalitarian  countries. 

Indirect  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem  seem  to  be  most  generally  tried; 
that  is  regulating  1  h<  i  ompetition  among  employers  tor  workers,  pari  icularly  where 
ir  involves  outbidding  each  other,  price  fixing  to  keep  the  cost  ol  living  stable,  as 
is  done  in  Germany;  and  training  as  many  workers  as  possible  to  bring  the  supply 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  demand. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  and  upsetting,  aspects  of  the  wage  problem  is  the 
change  in  the  general  wage  structure.  This  is  most  likely  to  cause  unrest  and 
strikes. 
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Differentials  Reduction  Causes  Strife 

Wiih  the-  expansion  of  mass  production  industries  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  on  piece  rates,  are  likely  to  earn  more  money  than  skilled  workers  on 
day  rates.  Hence  the  differentia)  between  them,  in  weekly  earnings,  is  reduced  or 
abolished. 

Even  among  skilled  workers  the  wage  advances  in  different  trades  may  vary, 
as  for  instance  in  the  last  war,  when  in  England  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
painters  got  a  i'  ,    raise  while  litters  got  a  43*  \   increase. 

These  changes  in  differentials,  if  they  take  place  here,  are  likely  to  widen  the 
split  between  the  skilled  AFL  worker  unions  and  the  CIO  unions.  They  are  also 
likely  to  increase  internal  dissensions  and  jurisdictional  disputes  among  the  \l  L 
unions. 

So  far,  111  the  present  war  countries,  the  most  potent  influence  on  wage  in- 
creases has  been  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Most  of  these  increases  have  been 
flat  ones,  rather  than  percentage  increases.  This  has  tended  to  further  reduce  the 
differential  between  the  pay  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

Cost  of  Living  Base 

Sometimes  these  increases  have  been  in  the  nature  of  cost  of  living  bonuses. 
Whether  this  has  been  so  or  not,  they  have  been  related  to  cost  of  living  increases. 
Where  there  are  government  or  trade  boards,  involved  in  determining  wages,  the 
great  tendency  is  to  tie  wages  to  the  cost  of  living.  In  some  cases  there  has  been 
an  almost  automatic  rise  in  wages  as  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  the  increase  in  wages  caused  by  increase  in  cost  of 
living  has  varied  according  to  the  pay  of  different  classifications,  those  with  the 
least  pav   being  given  the  biggest  raise.     This   happened   in   Italy. 

In  another  case  workers  in  the  lower  pay  brackets  were  given  raises  amounting 
to  75<  ,    of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living,  while  higher  paid  workers  received 
of  the  increase  in  cost  of  living.     These  pay  schemes  are  worked  out  on  the  theory 
that,  in  an  emergency,  the  worker  must  make  some  sacrifice,  and  not  receive  pav 
increases  fully  proportionate  to  cost  of  living  increase. 


"In  1  imes  like  1  hes<  I  a<  I)  and  Ever)  oni  ol 
I  s  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  can 
Contribute  Most  to  the  National  Effort  by 
Attending  to  His  Work  and  Carrying  On  as 
I  fficicntlj  .is  Possible,"  Mr  Hungerford,  Presi 
deni 


Union-Management 
Cooperation 


Report  on  Flan  of 


The  Canadian   National  Railways  has  had   in  operation  a  union-management 
CO-Operative  plan  for  fifteen   years.     The  plan   is  based   upon  definite  agree- 
ments between  the  company,  and  the  unions  concerned 
These  agreements  are  distinct  from  the  collective  bargaining  agreements,  de- 
termine the  areas  of  cooperation,  and  specifically  exclude  all  matters  that  may  involve 
contention. 

bach  year  an  annual  meeting  is  held  to  review  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 
This  is  attended  by  the  president  ot  the  company,  and  ranking  officials  in  the  several 
departments  together  with  ranking  officers  in  the  unions  concerned. 

below  are  given  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  to  show  how  the 
system  works,  and  the  ground  it  covers. 

Company  President's  Opening 

Mr.  chairman  and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  ol  pleasure  to  extend  a 
very  hearty  welcome  to  this  meeting.  The  System  Co-Operative  Committee 
meetings  have  become  more  or  less  of  an  institution,  to  which  we  all  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  for  one  am  always  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  a  System  gathering.  The  underlying  principle  on  which  this  Move- 
ment was  founded  is  co-operation,  and  goodwill,  mutual  understanding  has 
followed. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  on  the  (  anadian  National  Railways 
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we  made  a  study  of  co-operative  arrangements  in  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  a  number  were  found  to  be  very  successful.  It  will  he  appreciated  that  in  an 
organization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  which  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  that  there  are  various  problems  that  can  only  be  considered  as  our 
very  own  and  through  this  Co-Operativc  Movement  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
machinery  which  implements  the  consideration  and  solution  of  many  of  these 
problems.  This  little  Movement,  in  itself  comparatively  small,  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample by  which  the  people  of  this  war  torn  world  could  be  greatly  benefited. 

Summary  of  Results  Reviewed 

hese  statements  show  the  number  of  suggestions  brought  up  between  192.5 
-  and  r  9^ 9,  classified  into  groups  to  indicate  what  the  suggestion  was  in  connec- 
tion with;  also  the  number  of  items  brought  up  by  each  committee  and  the  disposi- 
tion made  thereof.  The  figures  showed  that  during  the  year  1939,  seventy-four 
committees  had  held  a  total  of  751  meetings;  1143  new  suggestions  were  produced 
and  104  pending  subjects  were  reviewed  making  a  total  of  1447  items  dealt  with  of 
which  1046  were  accepted,  116  dropped  and  175  reported  pending  at  end  of  year. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  Movement  2.5,012.  subjects  have  been  produced  of 
which  19,979  were  advanced  by  employees  and  5,033  by  management  representatives. 
Classification  of  these  suggestions  shows  that  315  items  were  in  regard  to  securing 
traffic  for  the  railway,  4146  were  in  connection  with  First  Aid  and  Accident  Pre- 
vention, 1084  dealt  with  Fire  Prevention  and  19,467  were  in  connection  with  other 
Co-Operative  matters  in  general  (See  Table  I,  page  X46). 

Manufacturing  in  Main  Shops 

The  report  indicates  that  during  the  year  1939  orders  were  placed  by  the  Stores 
Department  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  at  main  shops  to  the  extent  of 
$679,895.78;  in  addition  expenditures  were  made  to  the  extent  of  $170,071. 2.0  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  new  equipment  making  a  total  of  $849,96-98 
for  labour  only.  The  1939  figures  exceeded  the  1938  expenditures  by  $151,92.1.75 
and  the  average  of  those  for  the  past  eight  years  by  $188,070.69.  The  foregoing 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  the  total  work  done  in  the  shops  as  the  figures 
onlv  represent  6.3' ,  ol  the  total  payroll  but  the  figures  do  give  some  relative  indi- 
cation that  a  worth  while  effort  is  put  forth  to  provide  work  for  the  shops. 

The  representatives  of  the  employees  from  both  Canadian  and  U.  S.  Lines  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  the  amount  of  work  provided  from  this  source  and 
stated  that  they  considered  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  considerable  more 
work  efficiently  and  economically. 

It  was  stated  for  the  Management  that  the  question  of  doing  considerably  more 
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work  in  our  shops  is  one  ol  polio  and  .1  factor  thai  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  thai 
the  railwa)  must  reciprocate  and  place  orders  for  materials  with  business  firms  in 
iu<  producing  traffic  from  them  ["his  question  has  been  deali 
wuli  fully  m  previous  minutes  as  reported  in  detail  under  [tern  No.  -  oi  meeting  oi 
November  7, 
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Employment  Stabilization  Analysis 

Scatements  entitled  <  raftsmen  and  Helpers  for  the  years 

[917  ro   1939  inclusive,  were  reviewed. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  figure  representing  normal  schedule  hours 
lata    follows:  365  days     deduct  in  for  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 

holidays  which  leaves  a  balance  of  2.54  days— 154  X  8  hours  per  day     1032.  hours. 
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Details  for  each  main  shop  for  each  year  are  shown.  They  show;  normal 
schedule  hours;  hours  worked  per  average  man  drawing  pay,  factor  of  stabilized 
employment  and  total  disturbed  time.  Disturbed  time  is  divided  into  that  due  to 
the  company,  through  closed  shop  and  labor  turnover,  and  that  due  to  the  men, 
through  absenteeism,  lateness  and  labor  turnover.     They  are  summarized  below. 


M 

FACTOR  OF  STABI- 

D.STT^CEmTCTO 

Compaoy 

Men 

76.3 

73-6 

^  s 

•4-5 
xx.  5 
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■938  34 

average    5  yrs. 

nuttings  in  i<j}<)  cowp.irrJ  111th  i}}.\  •<))-,  ii)id  and  k, 
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Atlantic  Region 
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16 
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8 

17 
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38 
16 

Western  Region  .  .    . . 

Toral 

75 

7i 

51 

47 

7S 

Classification 

Rectification  of  hazardous  conditions  and  prac- 

5> 

47 
16 

2-3 

S 

3-3 

Rcpairs  to  water  lines,  hydrants,  chimneys,  and 
added  protection 

=•5 

Total 

75 

7! 

5- 

47 

As  in  previous  years  the  report  was  presented  as  a  matter  of  information  as 
indicating  the  status  of  stabilization  of  employment. 


Explanatory  Notes 

The  average  number  of  men  divided  into  the  Total  Hours  Worked,  equals  Hours 
Worked  per  Average  Man  Drawing  Pay. 

The  Total  Disturbed  Time  is  the  difference   between   the  Normal  Schedule 
Hours  and  the  Hours  Worked  per  Average  Man  Drawing  Pa  v. 

The  Total  Labor  Turnover — Due  to  Company  and  Men — is  what  remains  of 
the  total  Disturbed  Time,  after  deducting  Absenteeism  and  Lateness,  this  amount 
then  being  prorated  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  men  discharged,  transferred 
to  other  payrolls,  and  closing  of  shops,  which  is  assignable  to  the  Company;  and 
those  deceased,  pensioned  and  leaving  of  own  accord,  which  is  assignable  to  the  Men. 
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.  apprentice  Training 

was   reviewed.     Souk    ol    t  Ik    Important    features 
ollows: 


95? 
. .     J71  1114 

114 

on  milit.ii  \   scr\  hi  34 

17  165 

106 

sport    was  discussed   in   general  and   the  employee  representatives  con- 
gratulated  the  railwaj  on  the  very  efficient  work  that  was  being  done  in  educating 

and  turning  out  skilled  mechanics  with  a  thorough  grounding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  their  trade.  Opinion  was  expressed  that  the  increase  in  training  of  apprentices 
in  the  running  trades  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  this  practice  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  that  the  apprentices  may  establish  seniority  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  being  retained  in  the  service. 

It  was  also  stated  that  in  the  future  the  adoption  oi  more  effective  and  efficient 
machinery  would  probably  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labour  and,  there- 
serious  study  should  be  given  as  to  what  may  happen  after  the  war  with  a 
view  to  assisting  industry  in  general  to  formulate  plans  that  will  enable  produc- 
tion for  peace,  as  well  as  for  war,  and  the  avoidance  of  slack  times  with  consequent 
benefit  to  the  country  in  general. 

Typical  Employee  Suggestion 

ins    Western  Region  Committee  meeting  held  on   March   18,    1940  discussion 


A 


.  was  held  in  regard  to  a  wheel  raising  device  for  raising  solid  truck  sides  de- 
veloped by  Carman  \V.  Hutchison  of  Prince  Albert.  It  was  recommended  by 
that  Committee  that  the  designer  be  commended  for  his  efforts  towards  improving 
the  railways'  repair  facilities  and  that  plans  of  the  device  be  distributed  in  order 
that  it  may  be  considered  for  system  use.  It  was  reported  that  the  device  referred 
to  is  light  in  weight,  easy  to  handle  and  that  with  its  aid  one  man  can  change  a 
pair  of  wheels  in  2.0  minutes. 

1  he  Management  representatives  stated  that  a  number  of  wheel  raising  devices 
were  being  used  at  the  present  time.  Some  are  better  than  others  and  while  the 
device  developed  at  Prince  Albert  had  merit  it  was  not  considered  that  the  device 
was  outstandingly  superior  to  other  devices  although  no  doubt  suiting  conditions 
admirablv  at  Prince  Albert.  Other  employees  had  devices  in  use  some  of  which 
the  employees  had  themselves  developed. 

M" 
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The  hicr  was  stressed  that  permission  for  the  use  of  devices  developed  locally 
must  be  received  from  the  proper  officers.  Western  representatives  of  employees 
indicated  that  the  merits  of  the  Prince  Albert  device  had  not  been  appreciated  by 
the  Management.  The  device  will  he  further  studied.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
arrangements  are  in  effect  whereby  the  Regional  head  of  a  department  can  suitably 
compliment  employees  for  their  efforts  in  developing  new  devices  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged  for  the  necessary  action  to  he  taken  in  this  instance.     Adopted. 

Fire  Prevention 

Tin    following  is  a  summary  of  items  in  respect  to  Fire  Prevention  reviewed  at 
Co-Operative  Committee  meetings  during  the  year  [939  and  compared  with  t he- 
four  previous  years. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  losses  for  1939  amounted  to 
$117,911  and  that  this  figure  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  $348,419  for  the 
preceding  five  years  and  an  annual  average  of  $401,000  from  192.3  to  1935. 

Opinion  was  expressed  that  the  interest  displayed  by  the  members  of  Co-Opera- 
tive Committees  in  regard  to  fire  prevention  activities  assisted  to  a  great  extent  in 
keeping  fire  losses  at  a  minimum.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  fire  pre- 
vention consciousness  by  all  concerned  limits  the  possibility  of  a  shop  being  burned 
down  which  in  turn  would  put  men  out  of  work. 

Accident  Prevention 

Mr.  A.  O.  Beck,  System  Supervisor  of  First  Aid  and  Accident  Prevention,  on 
request  from  the  Chairman  reviewed  the  accident  statistics  for  the  year 
1939  and  made  comparison  with  the  years  1938  and  1937.  The  figures  summarized 
below  cover  injuries  to  employees  of  the  M.P.  &  C.E.  Department  at  dll  outside  points 
as  well  tis  .it  i/htin  shops. 

The  average  frequency  rate  for  the  14  shops  showrs  that  a  consistent  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  viz.,  in  1937  it  was  31.64  per  million  man  hours  w-orked, 
for  1938  30.13   and  for  1939  18.48.     These  frequency  rates  indicate  that: 

In  1937  there  was  1  Lost  Time  Accident  for  every  31,603  Man  Hours  Worked. 
In  1938       '  "    1  '      33,191 

In  1939  1  '      35,11] 

The  man  hours  worked  in  1937  (10,068,111)  were  15%  above  those  worked  in 
1938  (17,116,494)  and  the  man  hours  worked  in  1939  (18,317,909)  were  7%  higher 
than  those  worked  in  1938  but  9%  below  the  1937  figure. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Beck  for  the  continued  co-operation  of  all 
Supervisory  Officers  and  the  members  of  the  respective  Co-Operative  Committees. 
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To  the  latter  special  commendat  ion  is  made  for  t Ik  various  pract  ical  devices  and  sug- 
is  submitted. 

It  was  brought  out  that  on  t Ik  Western  Region  the  pra< t ice  oi  appoint ing  a  sub- 
committee ol  the  Co-Operative  Committees,  particularly  at  the  Larger  points,  to 
investigate  accidents  and  report  details  at  (  ommittee  meetings  had  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of  injuries  sustained  and  it  was  considered  that  if 
the  practice  were  followed  at  other  points  and  more  personal  supervision  given  by 
ZD  and  other  supervisory  officers  considerable  benefil  would  be  derived. 
Securing  Traffic  for  the  Railway 

Tin  C  hairman  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  practice  established  some  time 
ago,  means  ot  increasing  revenue  for  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  im- 
proving service  rendered  to  the  public  were  discussed  at  most  (  O-Operative  Com- 
mittee meetings.  He  mentioned  that  a  resume  of  the  discussions  recorded  in  regard 
to  this  subject  revealed  that  it  had  been  reviewed  $64  times  during  the  past  year. 

To  assist  in  the  solicitation  of  traffic  details  111  regard  to  conventions  to  be  held 
bv  societies,  service  clubs  and  other  associations,  proposed  picnics  and  other  sport- 
ing events,  were  submitted  to  representatives  of  the  Traffic  Department  and  the  re- 
port indicates  that  considerable  passenger,  freight  and  other  business  was  secured. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  distribution  of  advertising  literature,  rearrangement 
of  train  schedules,  providing  additional  train  service,  furnishing  improved  equip- 
ment, developing  means  to  increase  the  volume  of  L.C.L.  shipments,  introducing 
some  method  ot  directing  attention  of  passengers  to  points  of  interest  along  the  line 
of  travel  were  brought  up  for  discussions  and  the  decisions  reached  were  referred  to 
the  proper  officers  for  attention. 

Professor  Slichter  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  to  comment  on  how  he  found  the 
Co-Operative  Movement  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  so.  Mr.  Hills  stared  that  he 
was  sure  everyone  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  Professor  Slichter. 

Some  Comments  by  Sumner  Slichter 

Mr  chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  the  invi- 
tation to  come  here  and  I  am  glad  that  conditions  were  such  rhar  I  was  able 
to  come. 

Mr  Hungerford  this  morning  referred  to  the  (  o-Operative  Movement  as  an  in- 
stitution on  the  railroad.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  an  institution  wherever 
labour  organizations  arc  recognized.  The  schedule  arrangements  which  you  have 
in  effect  between  the  organizations  represented  at  this  gathering  and  the  railroad 

the  terms  of  the  employment  contract,  but  there  are  many  matters  which  you 
cannot  handle  by  putting  another  clause  in  the  schedule  or  bv  making  it  a  matter  of 
contract. 

Consequently  wherever  labour  is  organized,  it  needs  more  than  the  schedule  to 
deal  with  matters  that  are  of  interest  to  labour  and  management       This  is  what  this 
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Co-Operative  Movement  does,  [r  provides  an  opportunity  for  calking  over  many 
things  such  as  you  talked  about  today,  which  are  matters  of  mutual  interest  but 
which  are  outside  the  schedule. 

Survey  of  Plans 

We  have  been  doing  some  work  at  Harvard  that  might  interest  you  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  it  to  you.  I  have  had  a  man  in  the  held  for  much  of  the  year 
studying  recent  cases  of  union-management  co-operation.  We  are  trying  to  compile 
for  each  one  of  these  cases  a  sort  of  a  case  record,  that  is,  how  it  started,  how  it  has 
been  working,  etc.  Our  funds,  of  course,  arc  limited  so  we  have  not  gone  west  of 
the  Mississippi  (although  we  have  some  record  of  instances  of  union-management 
co-operation  on  the  Coast)  and  we  have  not  gone  very  far  south. 

We  have  been  following  about  15  cases  from  Wisconsin  on  the  west  and  north 
of  the  Ohio.  They  are  just  about  divided  <;o  50  as  to  origin  between  management 
and  employees.  Most  of  the  cases,  about  2.0,  are  in  places  where  costs  of  material 
and  labour  are  high  or  where  competitive  difficulties  existed.  There  are  a  fewr  low 
cost  companies  among  them.  I  think  that  only  live  of  the  15  co-operative  plans 
have  ceased  to  operate.  Our  held  work  indicates  that  there  are  many  different  rea- 
sons why  co-operative  plans  may  cease. 

There  was  a  big  store  in  Philadelphia  which  had  one.  The  union  developed 
internal  troubles  and  the  plan  ceased  to  operate.  It  requires  good  judgment  and 
good  management  to  make  a  success  of  union-management  co-operation.  Conse- 
quently you  are  entitled  to  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  and  pride  in  having  made  a  suc- 
cess of  your  Co-Operative  Movement  for  15  years. 

Some  Succeed,  Some  Fail 

In  our  studies  we  have  found  some  instances  of  qualified  technicians  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  union  side  of  co-operative  movements.  For  example,  I  have  in 
mind  a  large  hosiery  company  in  Milwaukee  which  was  about  to  abandon  its  seam- 
less department  and  confine  itself  to  full-fashioned  hosiery,  the  full-fashioned  part 
of  the  business  being  profitable  and  the  seamless  running  in  the  red.  The  local  union 
called  on  its  national  office.  It  so  happened  that  the  national  office  of  the  union 
had  a  very  competent  man  whom  they  sent  out  and  who  spent  about  a  month  studv- 
ing  that  department.  He  set  up  a  technical  programme  which  involved  195  changes 
of  one  kind  or  another  and  which  will  take  about  two  years  to  put  into  effect — they 
have  been  at  it  for  about  15  months.  That  department  of  the  plant  is  now  in  the 
black  and  it  will  get  further  in  the  black  as  the  programme  is  completed 

The  company  has  lowered  its  selling  prices  in  order  to  meet  competition  and 
yet  with  the  help  of  the  union  it  has  managed  to  cut  operating  costs  so  that  there  is  a 
little  margin  and  the  jobs  of  about  600  people  have  been  saved  in  that  department 
of  the  business.  I  could  give  you  the  opposite  kind  of  a  case  where  the  co-operative 
effbrts  have  struck  snags  of  one  kind  or  another  and  which  have  not  been  so 
successful. 
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Reports  from  Three  Companies 

his  recommendation  is  based  upon  a  consideration  ol  the  following: 

.  What  other  concerns  in  this  area  are  doing  and  the  results  they  are  getting. 
.    What  the  local  Vocational  Schools  are  equipped  to  do  and  their  willing- 

■    lo  It. 
.   The  situation  existing  within  our  Works 


Training  by  Other  Companies 

So  tar  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  no  other  local  company  attempts  to  carry 
on  any  training  which  can  be  done  for  them  by  local  educational  institutions. 
In  the  mechanical  divisions  the  general  plan  is  to  conduct  the  shop  training  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  production  job,  while  the  related  classroom  instruction  is  done 
by  the  vocational  schools  on  company  time.     In   man)   casts  this  is  done  at  the 
schools,  when  they  are  near,  during  the  da\        II  the  school  is  not  near  the  instructor 
•he  plant  and  holds  classes  there  during  working  hours. 
Larger  companies  subscribe  to  programs  of  this  type.      Small  companies  have 
the  vocational  schools  conduct  both  the  shop  and  classroom  instruction  on  the  em- 
ployee's own  time. 

In   a   large    percentage   of    thes<    cases    the    trainees   are    indentured    apprentices. 

However,  the  schools  do  not  require  that  they  be  indentured  as  does  the  Federal  set 

up,  but  they  must  be  working  in  industry  at  the  same  kind  of  work  they  are  studying. 

The  shop  instruction  in  most  of  these  industries  is  carried  on  by  a  planned  job 
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INC,  Job 

"~~ 

Grasps  casi  sid 

"Mikes"  sheets  in  pilcr  for 

Throws   heavy  sheets   off 

Grasps  west  side  of  strip. 

1 

Feeds  strip  into  pinch  rolls. 

Throws    heavy   sheets    off 
piler. 

Guides  strip  into  pinch  rolls. 

} 

Lowers  pinch  roll  onto  strip 

Raises  pilcr  b 

with  air  valve  control. 

air  valve. 

knives. 

4 

nuo     slitter 
knives    with 

Pushes  out  lift. 

Pushes  out  lift. 

5 

Goes  to  north 

Helps  turn  over  top  sheet. 

Helps  turn  o 

Watches   sera] 

knives. 

shearing. 

6 

Grasps  cast  suit-  of  strip 

eratches   and 
bad  edges. 

Sets  skids  in  piler  box. 

Grasps  east  si 

7 

Feeds  strip  from  slitter    to 

Goes  to  slitter  knives. 

Lowers    piler    back    stop 

Guides  strip  from  slitter  to 

roller  level  v 

with  air  valve. 

roller  level. 

v 

Runs  strip  into  roller  level 

Mikes     strip     and      marks 

Sets    metal    piece    against 

Crosses  to  west  side. 

with  roller  level  inch  but- 

where   proper  gauge  be- 
gins. 

back  stop. 

9 

Feeds    slack  in  strip    with 

Returns  to  conveyor  table. 

slitter  inch  button. 

ii 

Cuts   off    heavy    sheets    by 
Runs  i  waster  into  pilcr  box. 

Throws  off  heavy  sheets. 

heavy  sheets. 

Guides    waster  into   piler 
box. 

Takes  coil  ticket  to  weigh- 

11 

Sets  counter  at  zero. 

Brings  up  skids. 

Piles  scrap  and  wasters. 

'3 

■      switch     to 

i4 

Starts  conveyor   with  con- 

Piles  scrap  and  wasters. 

ontrol. 

'5 

Starts    shear    with    master 

Keeps  pile  straight  in  piler. 

if 

Maintains  proper  loop  be- 

tween  slitter   and   roller 

level  with  slitter  rheostat. 

.- 

Increases  speed  with  master 

rheostat. 

[8 

Maintains  proper  speed  of 

conveyor  table  with  con- 

veyor rheostat. 

19 

Inspects  lift  if  desired. 

Relieves  shearman  when  he 
wishes  to  check  lifts  and 

2.0 

Fills  in  all  information  on 

coil  ticket  except  number 

of  sheets. 

11 

Checks  next  coil  ticket  for 

order,    size,    gauge    and 
heat. 

11 

Opens    cones    with    control 

sheets. 

turned  to  out. 
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Stops  conveyor  with  wast- 

Mikes sheets  in  piler. 

Removes  block  from  in  front 

ers  and  heavy  sheets  on 

of  coil  and  push  coil  into 
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Writes  number  of  sheets  on 

Return  to  item  i. 

Return  to  item  i. 

Turns  cone  control  to  in  and 

coil  ticket. 

elevator  to  "up"  until  the 

2-5 

Clears  slitter  knives  of  scrap. 

Removes  wire  from  coil. 

16 

Goes  back  to  start  new  coil. 

Crosses  to  west  side. 

-7 

Return  to  item  i. 

Return  to  item  i. 

When  a  three  man  crew  is  used  the  number  i  helper  will  pile  the  sheets  in  the  piler,  ri 
of  the  piler  box.  The  number  i  helper  will  start  coils  into  the  line,  pile  scrap  and  throw- 
gauge.     He  will,  also,  bring  up  skids  for  the  piler  box. 
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rotation  for  definite  periods  ol  time  for  each  assignment.     Also  in  most  casts  1 1  u 
trainees  are  covered  by  age  and  rates  of  pa)  limitations 

11k  development  ol  these  programs  tor  cub  industr)  is  done  largely  by  the  vo- 
cational   schools. 

I  'ocational  Schools 

Tational  schools  are  ver)  well  equipped  for  training  in  the  mechanical 
\ot  onl)  art  their  shops  well  equipped,  bur  they  are  better  equipped 
than  is  industn  for  developing  related  material  and  giving  related  instruction. 
They  have  better  classroom  space  and  equipment  and  better  trained  and  more  experi- 
enced  instructors 

•  them  have  ver)  fine  metallurgical  and  electrical  laboratories  which  are 
much  superior  to  anything  most  industries  can  boast  of.  The)  are  better  supplied 
with  funds  with  which  to  prOperl)  nuance  such  programs.  They  are  also  supplied 
with  better  trained  supervisors  for  this  kind  ol  work,  and  can  secure  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid  in  solving  their  trade  and  instruction  problems. 

In  conducting  such  training  they  usually  use  the  same  instructor  for  both  shop 
and  class  instruction  for  a  particular  group. 

The  schools  are  ver)  cooperative  and  are  mine  than  anxious  to  aid  industry 
with  its  training  problems.  They  will  put  each  individual  on  any  particular  shop 
assignment  at  an\  time  the  employer  wishes,  and  will  use  the  related  material  pre- 
pared by  the  employer  and  will  conduct  the  class  in  any  manner  the  employer  desires. 

These  vocational  schools  are  equipped  to  train  in  levels  of  skill  corresponding 
to  our  labor  grades  4,  5,  and  in  most  cases,  6.  They  can  cover  these  levels  in  lathes, 
mills,  grinders,  drills,  punch  presses,  hand  screw  machines  and  shapers. 

Our  Works  Situation 

En  1    with  our  Training  Program  has  brought  to  light  some  undesirable  as 
well   as  desirable  features. 

Efficient  and  economic  training  can  only  be  done  in  general  by  a  lull  time  shop 
instructor.  The  production  supervisor  usually  is  neither  capable  nor  has  the  time 
to  shop  instruction. 
The  method  of  depending  upon  line  supervisors  to  recommend  the  group  from 
which  trainees  are  selected  is  not  conducive  to  best  results  Ik  cannot  know  any- 
thing about  employees'  abilities  and  capacities  except  as  indicated  by  the  job  they 
are  doing,  and  he  does  not  know  enough  about  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
training  program. 

The  related  classroom  instruction  is  not  closely  enough  related  to  the  shop  in- 
struction. In  many  cases  this  is  due  to  our  inability  to  develop  related  material 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  expansion  of  the  shop  program. 

Promotion  training  cannot  be  efficiently  done  in  the  lowest   levels  of  skill,  and 
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docs  not   work   well  in  small  parts  production  shops  that  employ  only  the  lower 
grades  of  skill. 

The  program  is  nor  properly  sold  to  the  line  organization  and  is  not  sold  high 
enough  up  the  line  at  the  beginning. 

Trainees  classified  under  labor  grade  5  or  better  can  be  trained  more  econom- 
ically, and  are  received  better  by  line  supervisors  because  they  have  greater  versa- 
tility, and  usually  greater  productivity.  Also  they  require  less  supervision  and  less 
instruction. 

Most  of  these  trainees  who  have  real  mechanical  ability  and  ambition  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  take  additional  training  in  outside  schools  on  their  own 
time. 

Reco?// wended  Training  Set-up 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  future  training  programs  for  the  mechanical  trades 
be  set  up  under  the  three  following  classifications: 

Job  Training 

his  training  should  be  conducted  by  the  line  organization,  and  should  carry  the 


T 


.  trainee  through  the  lowest  levels  that  is,  labor  grades  1,  2.  and  3.  In  this  level 
the  trainee  would  become  acquainted  with  companv  methods,  the  use  of  small  tools, 
measuring  instruments,  safety,  etc.,  and  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  he 
is  a  worth  while  employee. 

This  training  should  aim  at  bringing  those  with  the  greater  capacity  up  to 
grade  4  in  all  the  work  of  the  particular  shop.  Those  who  do  not  seem  to  have  all 
around  capacity  should  be  brought  up  to  grade  4  in  the  one  or  two  skills  for  which 
they  seem  fitted. 

All  job  training  should  follow  a  planned  progression  within  each  shop  and  the 
Industrial  Relations  Branch's  only  part  in  this  training  would  be  to  help  the  line  set 
it  up,  when  and  if  called  upon. 

In  some  few  such  cases  some  classroom  work  may  be  desirable.  This  program 
should  cover  the  employee's  first  year  of  service. 

Vocational  School  Training 

at  the  end  of  the  job  training  program  the  outstanding  trainees  should  be  encour- 
/l  aged  to  go  to  outside  vocational  schools  for  further  training.  These  schools  can 
train  through  our  labor  grades  4,  5  and  in  most  cases  6. 

It  should  be  an  established  policy  that  the  company  will  do  only  such  training 
as  the  employee  needs,  and  cannot  get  outside  on  his  own  time. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  company  should  cooperate  with  these  schools  to  the 
extent  of  encouraging  desirable  employees  to  take  their  courses,  furnishing  the 
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schools  with  certain  related  material  with  which  to  supplement  their  own,  and 
h.i\  ing  one  coordinator  to  visit  the  schools  periodical!) 

["his  coordinator  would  have  no  contact  with  i  In  employees  I  It  would  see 
that  proper  notations  were  made  on  personnel  records  oi  those  taking  courses  and 
sec  that  the  individual's  supervisor  was  kept  informed  on  the  progress  made. 

Promotion  Training  Program 

Tin  objective  oi  tins  program  should  be  to  develop  the  higher  levels  oi  skill  and 
should  include  onl)  outstanding  men  from  the  Vocational  School  programs. 
This  training  should  start  with  not  lower  than  Grade  6,  and  should  be  open  only  to 
individuals,  who  b)  their  work  in  the  \  ocational  Schools,  have  demonstrated  their 
capacit)  to  become  highly  skilled  specialists,  detail  makers,  instrument  makers, 
machinists  and  toolmakers. 

This  group  should  be  the  only  group  which  could  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
apprentices  This  training  must  be  done  by  the  company,  because  the  vocational 
schools  cannot  carrj  on  training  in  these  levels.  The  type  of  operations  at  this  stage 
would  call  for  making  parts  too  expensive  for  the  schools  to  make  without  a  market 
for  their  disposal.  Also  it  is  at  this  level  that  potential  supervisors,  engineers, 
designers,  etc    should  become  distinguishable. 

I  his  program  should  be  set  up  along  the  lines  oi  the  present  promotion  program 
except  that  one  hour  per  week  of  classroom  work  should  be  sufficient  at  this  level. 
\lso  a  few  well  equipped  shops  should  be  selected  to  do  all  the  training  and  it  should 
be  handled  by  a  full  time  instructor  in  each  shop  The  people  handling  this  work 
should  come  under  the  Division  Managers. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Branch's  responsibilitj  should  consist  of  helping  to 
establish  the  program,  handle  necessary  transfers  from  one  Manager's  organization 
to  another,  and  coordinate  the  program  to  see  that  the  methods  used  are  standard 
in  all  organizations. 

Training  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  done  properly  when  the  shop  super- 
visor is  directly  responsible  tor  training  and  when  those  responsible  for  promoting 
training  report   to  the   line  organization 
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II  Job  Sheets  for  Learners 

Sri  i  d  111  training,  and  the  final  skill  of  the  man  trained,  is  definitely  increased  by 
the  use  of  good  training  material  This  is  best  worked  out  by  the  personnel 
department,  in  consultation  with  the  line  organization. 

There  might  be  developed  job  sheets  for  each  operation,  these  to  be  mimeo- 
graphed so  that  one  is  available  for  each  man  or  boy  being  trained.  Economy  in 
time  of  instructors  is  also  obtained,  because  intelligent  learners  can  be  largely  left 
to  themselves,  and  the  instructor's  time  be  devoted  to  those  who  learn  more  slowly. 
Another  advantage  is  that  from  the  start  the  young  worker  learns  to  work  on 
his  own  from  written  instructions,  blue  prints  and  specifications. 

Below  are  given,  as  examples,  two  such  job  sheets,  used  in  a  steel  mill. 

Betelii/g  with  an  Oxy-acetyleue  Cutting  Torch 

Specification:  Bevel  edges  of  scrap  plates. 

Purpose:  To  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting  torch 

for  beveling 
Materials:         Supply  of  scrap  plate  \"  to  i"  thick. 
Tools:  Oxv-acetylene  cutting  outfit. 

Steady  rest. 
Procedure:        i.   Select  convenient  table  or  bench  to  work  at  and  provide  yourself 
with  an  ample  supply  of  scrap  plate  from  the  scrap  box. 
i.   Select  piece  of  scrap  having  a  straight  edge  at  least  six  inches  long, 
and  place  piece  on  table  so  that  its  straight  edge  extends  a  few 
inches  bevond   the  edge  of  the  table. 
V   Place  steady  rest  on  piece  to  be  cut.     Have  edge  of  steady  rest 
about  an  inch  from  edge  of  piece. 

4.  Hook  up  cutting  outfit. 

5.  Put   on   goggles. 

6.  Light  torch  and  adjust  flame  for  cutting. 

7.  Tilt  torch  so  that  tip  makes  about  a  450  angle  with  plate  to  be  cut. 

8.  Preheat  spot  at  which  cut  is  to  be 
started,  open   cutting  valve,  and 


proceed  to  make  the  cut.  P|£    | 

9.  Repeat  above  operations,  making  several  cuts  at  various  bevel 
angles  (30°,  4^°,  6o°). 
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►oubk  bcvcJ  the  edge  oi  a   piatt     /— 
>i    k  veling   one   edge,  and  \ 
then  turning  plate  over  and  beve  I 
Lng  other  Be 

rli.u  cuts  do  not  overlap.     It  is  ad 

visable   that    the  two  curs  do  nut 

meet     fig.  ;     for  this  pr<  vents  an) 

change  in  the  original  dimensions  oi  t  Ik 

good,  clean,  even  cuts. 
11.    Return  all   scrap  to  scrap  box. 
12..  Take  down   and    pur   by   cutting  outfit. 
Questions:  i.    What    is   the   purpose  of  beveling?      When    is   a    single   heve 

a  double  bevel?     Nbn<  ' 
i.  Does  the  position    with  reference  to  the  direction  oi  torch  move 

merit  of  the  pre-heating  holes  in  the  tip  have  any  effect  on  the 
appearance  ot  the  cut.  Ho  not  answer  until  you  have  made  cuts 
with  the  pre-heating  holes  in  each  oi  the  positions 
below. 

0                              o        o 
-« —  o      o     O  —  -c 0 

0    ° 


RG  3 

plate.     Si  rive  to  obtain 


used? 


shown 


j.   Sometimes  the  slag  from  the  burning  process   is  easy  to  remove, 

and  other  times,   very  difficult 

Explain. 
4     Explain    in   detail    just    how  a    tip  should    be  cleaned.      What  arc 

the  improper  methods,  and  what  makes  them  such0 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  medium  size  cutting  tip? 

6.  How   does   the    \olume   ol    weld    metal   compare    m    the   two  cases 
shown    below? 


References:       Job  she* 


i.    Mow    to  hook   up  an  oxy-acetylene  outfit. 
5     Mow    to  light  and  adjust  flame. 
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Oxygen  Lance 

Specification :   Pierce   hole   through   piece  of  steel   two   inches  or    more    in    thick- 


Piece  of  steel  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness. 

Length  of  lance  pipe  "Washed  tor  Oxygen". 

Lancing  Regulator, 

Wrenches, 

Lancing  hose  with  proper  connection  on  each  end. 

1 .  Place  piece  to  he  lanced  in  con- 
venient position,  with  axis  of 
hole  horizontal  (fig.  i). 

i.  Attach  regulator  to  oxygen 
tank  or  tap. 

•$.  Connect  hose  to  regulator. 

4.  Insert  length  (or  h  length)  of 
pipe  which  has  heen  "washed 
for  oxygen." 

v  Hook-up  cutting  or  welding 
outfit,  W-i-O. 

6.  Station  helper  at  oxygen  valve. 
Agree  on  signal  you  will  give 
him  to  open  oxygen  valve. 

-.  Have  other  helper  light  and  ad- 
just  torch. 

8.  Have  other  helper  heat  to  a 
bright  red,  the  spot  where  hole- 
is  to  be  started  (fig.  2.). 

9.  Remove  torch  and  place  end  of 
lance  pipe  against  heated  spot 

(fig-  0- 

10.  Signal  helper  to  open  oxygen 
valve  just  a  little. 

11.  Feed  pipe  into  hole,  twisting  it 
back  and  forth  and  occasion- 
ally withdrawing  it  a  half  inch  or  so. 

11.  Signal    for   more    oxygen    before   continuing,    if   necessary. 

just  enough  to  keep  the  cut  going. 
13.  When  hold  is  completed,  signal  helper  to  shut  off  oxygen 

withdraw  pipe  from  hole. 


*fc 
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Use 
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Questions         i.  Would  .1  heavier  walled  pipe  give  better  results? 

1.   It  you  were  lancing  .1  hole  through  .1  piece  oi  steel  1   feet  thick, 
and  the  cut  stopped  when  \ou  were  hall  waj   through,  how  could 
you  continue? 
\\  hat  would  be  liable  to  happen  it  .1  welding  regulator  were  used? 

4.  What  causes  a  regulator  ro  freeze? 

5.  How  much  docs  a  length  oi  lancing  pipe  cost? 
Job  sheet  1     How  to  hook  up  an  oxj  acetylene  outfit. 

.   How  to  light  and  adjust  flame  for  welding. 
How  to  light  and  adjust  flame  for  cutting. 


J  O  B    D  ESCR I P T I O  N  s 

III  Job  Descriptions 

A  coot)  job  description,  showing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  worker, 
is  almost  indispensable  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  particularly 
newly  hired  ones. 
It  offers  a  check  list  which  aids  the  foreman  in  seeing  that  each  man  is  doing 
what  he  should  properly;  it  aids  in  identifying  the  weak  points  in  the  performance 
of  a  man,  or  a  group  working  together;  it  aids  merit  rating,  and  offers  a  good  guide 
for  transfers  and  promotions. 

Where  there  is  a  job  training  program  it  makes  this  more  efficient,  because  the 
instructor  can  readily  make  a  check  list  of  points  to  be  watched,  and  then  need  train 
only  on  weak  points.  If  operator  instructors  are  used  it  makes  their  instruction 
more  systematic. 

Below  is  given  a  job  description,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  those  wishing 
to  work  out  job  descriptions,  or  to  relate  the  ones  they  have  to  other  personnel 
practices,  particularly  training. 

Job  Description,  Rotary  Shears 

Shearing  is  the  process  of  cutting  cold  reduced  strip  into  proper  lengths  and  widths 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  customer's  order.  The  sheared  sheets  are  oiled, 
piled,  weighed,  and  pushed  down  the  ramp  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Annealing  De- 
partment. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Shearman.  The  shearman  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  product,  for  the 
work  of  his  crew,  and  the  safety  of  the  men  working  on  and  about  the  shear  line. 
Orders  must  be  sheared  properly,  oiled  when  necessary  and  piled  in  a  straight  even 
pile.  The  correct  number  of  sheets  for  each  lift  must  be  recorded  on  the  coil  ticket, 
and  no  shear  scratches  or  marks  can  be  allowed  on  the  finished  product.  The  shear- 
man will  measure  the  length  and  width  of  each  new  order  to  insure  correct  shearing 
and  will  inspect  at  frequent  intervals  for  scratches  and  bad  edges  to  check  the  work 
of  the  first  helper.  When  changing  sizes  the  shearman  will  instruct  the  ist  helper 
to  set  the  end  knives,  and  he  will  set  the  side  shear  knives  with  the  help  of  the 
number  3  helper.  He  will  see  that  the  ist  helper  is  given  an  opportunity  to  mike 
the  strip  before  shearing  is  begun  and  at  the  end  of  each  coil. 

ist  Helper.  The  first  helper  is  responsible  for  miking  the  sheets  for  proper 
gauge  at  the  front  and  back  end  of  each  coil  sheared.  He  will  set  the  gears  control- 
ling the  length  of  the  sheets  at  the  instruction  of  the  shearman,  and  inspect  the  top 
sheet  of  every  lift  for  shear  scratches  and  defects.  His  duties  are  to  work  with  the 
2.nd  helper  in  keeping  the  piler  box  ready  for  each  lift. 
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\n  Hiiriu  rhc  second  helper's  dunes  consist  ol  piling  the  sheets  in  the 
pikr.  and  setting  the  piler  box  for  each  new  lift.  He  is  responsible  lor  keeping  the 
pile  straight  .1 

li  is  1  he  dm  j  of  the  third  helper  to  stari  the  coils  into  the  shear 
line     ind  pile  scrap  and  waster  sheets  in  their  proper  pile,     lie  will  bring  the  coil 
from  coils  next  to  be  sheared  to  the  shearman,  and  will  help  the  shearman 
set  the  side  shear  for  changes  in  width. 

The  duties  ol  the  helpers  may  be  alternated  to  relieve  monotony,  but  the  re- 
sponsibilities oi  "miking"  and  setting  the  knives  and  inspecting  will  remain  con- 
stant to  prevent  contusion  in  placing  blame  for  possible  errors. 


Peace  Time  Economy  is  Permeated  with  Ineffi- 
ciency and  Waste,  so  Every  Effort  Should  be 
Made  to  Place  a  Given  Output  in  the  Hands  of 
Consumers  in  Wartime  with  Less  Expenditure 
of  Productive  and  Distributive  Resources  than 
Before  the  War. 


Economist  Views 
Personnel  Practices 


By   H.   Fabian   Underhi] 


For  over  a  century  economists  have  maintained  that  under  competitive  condi- 
tions the  best  way  in  which  labor  might  increase  wages  was  by  increasing  its 
productivity  and  that  management's  best  method  of  increasing  net  returns  was 
to  cut  cost  per  unit — preferably  by  increasing  productivity.  Almost  unanimously 
economists  have  condemned  attempts  to  increase  the  income  of  an  individual  or 
group  by  monopolistic  practices  that  would  reduce  the  social  (or  "national") 
income. 

Scientific  Management 

Under  modern  industrial  conditions,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  the  individual 
worker  consciously  to  increase  his  output  and  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  on 
the  assembly-line,  though  it  still  remains  possible  by  means  of  a  "slow  down"  or 
by  outright  sabotage  to  curtail  production.  Thus,  where  large  groups  work  to- 
gether it  must  be  the  responsibility  of  management  to  see  that  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  maximum  output.  With  this  in  mind  mam-  economists  hailed  the  advent 
of  scientific  management  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  thev  forgot  what  many  business  men  forget:  that  conditions  ol  work  include 
more  than  physical  environment.  And  from  the  dawning  realization  of  this  sprang 
modern  personnel  management  with  its  emphasis  on  the  human  or  psychological 
elements.  Except  for  price  or  wage  incentives  the  economist  is  not  generally 
equipped  to  deal  with  these  elements,  but  he  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  examine 
the  methods  used  to  keep  the  workers  satisfied,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  possible 
effects,  not  on  the  individual  firm,  but  on  the  economv  as  a  whole. 
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Wage  lucent  ires 

To  w  employer  wages  arc  frequently  the  most  immediat<  problem  to  be  mei ,  The 
most  obvious  method  ol  wage  payment,  though  perhaps  not  th<  most  common, 
is  the  straight  piece  rate.  Provided  the  rate  is  properl)  set  to  award  the  worker  the 
marginal  productivit)  oi  the  group,  this  method  is  economicall)  acceptable.  With 
;  he  burden  lies  upon  the  employer  to  improve  processes  in  order 
-  ii  and  since  he  bears  the  major  burden  he  should  reap  the 
major  benefit  of  such  a  reduction  It,  however,  b)  increasing  their  pace  the  workers 
are  able  to  produce  more  units  on  each  machine,  some,  at  least,  ol  the  gain  from 
reduction  in  unit  cost  should  inure  to  them 

That  this  actually  occurs  is  shown  b)  plants  that  utilize  a  graduated  incentive 
wage  such  as  the  Halse)  or  Gantt  plan  Such  wage  systems  are,  of  course,  rarely 
adopted  with  the  soie  view  ol  paying  the  worker  the  additional  amount  that  he  has 
saved  the  company.  More  generally  the  primary  purpose  is  to  induce  the  workers 
to  greater  efforts  A  psychologist  rather  than  an  economist  must  be  asked  to  exam- 
ine the  effectiveness  of  this  incentive,  hut  in  practice  it  usually  works. 

There  are,  however,  variations  on  rhis  theme  that  may  be  examined  econom- 
ical One  system,  for  instance,  gives  a  part  of  the  extra  amount  to  the  manage- 
ment, especially  the  foremen.  Where  the  management's  own  efforts  have  been 
exerted  in  coordinating  production,  as  must  necessarily  he  the  case  in  assembly-line 
work,  this  is  a  fair  method.  However,  if  the  increment  depends  solely  on  the  work- 
er's own  increased  effort  or  learning,  then  he  should  receive  the  gain.  The  propor- 
tionate shares  would,  ot  course,  have  to  be  calculated  in  each  individual  case. 

Time  Payment 

Perhaps  the  most  common  type  ot  wage  system  is  still  the  tune  payment.  This 
has  the  social  advantage  of  enabling  employed  workers  readily  to  calculate 
their  incomes  and  to  budget  their  expenditures,  and  is  oecasionalh  supplemented  by 
the  guarantee  of  employment.  Business,  however,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  antici- 
pate the  unit  cost  ot  production,  though  perhaps  this  is  the  only  feasible  method  of 
paying  wages  for  non-routine  work.  Payment  b)  time,  whether  it  be  hour,  day, 
or  month,  makes  it  harder  for  the  economist  to  determine  whether  workers  are 
obtaining  a  wage  equivalent  to  their  marginal  productivity,  but  does  not  econom- 
ically invalidate  rhis  method  of  payment. 

Another  suggestion  that  has  recently  been  popular  is  the  use  ol  the  sliding  scale 
for  setting  wage  rates.  In  the  form  that  makes  the  wage  rate  depend  on  the  price 
of  the  product  produced  by  the  firm  this  is  obviously  another  method  for  sharing 
the  risks  of  management  with  the  workers,  and  all  previous  criticism  of  this  device 
still  holds.  Its  one  advantage  would  seem  to  be  tin  possibility  of  retaining  workers 
while  their  marginal  productivity  is  temporarily  low,  instead  of  laying  them  off 
or  seeking  other  means  of  stabilizing  employment.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  secu- 
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larly  declining  business  it  may  be  a  means  of  retaining  workers  who  might  better 
seek  places  in  younger  industries.  Why  should  wages  depend  on  the  prosperity  of 
just   one   industry? 

Cost  of  Living  Base 

The  other  common  form  of  sliding-scale  wage,  in  which  wages  vary  with  the  cost 
of  living,  is  more  defensible,  for  cost  of  living  often  varies  with  business  activity 
and  the  returns  to  the  other  factors  of  production.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
there  must  be  provision  for  periodic  revision  of  the  basic  rate  in  order  to  prevent 
the  complete  stagnation  of  real  wages.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  to  base  arguments 
against  a  wage-increase  solely  on  comparative  costs  of  living  is  at  least  ingenuous 
and  at  worst  indicative  of  a  desire  to  prevent  an  improvement  in  labor's  wellbeing. 
For  many  years  employers  and  employees  have  railed  at  each  other  over  the 
restriction  of  output.  Where  such  restriction  is  instituted  by  an  employer  in  an 
attempt  to  spread  seasonal  work  over  a  longer  period,  the  economist  will  commend 
the  procedure,  for  in  this  manner  less  idle  equipment  will  be  needed,  the  overhead 
costs  will  be  cut,  and  prices  to  the  consumer  may  be  reduced.  The  advantages  of 
needing  a  smaller  amount  of  finance  capital  with  less  risk  to  the  individual  investor 
and  of  reducing  the  amount  of  seasonal  unemployment  are  also  obvious.  In  reduc- 
ing unemployment  the  employer  may  under  many  of  our  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  laws  qualify  under  merit-rating  provisions  for  a  further  reduction  in 
his  individual  tax  costs. 

Restriction  of  Output 

On  the  other  hand  employers  often  reduce  output  in  order  to  maintain  or  raise 
prices.  Measured  by  the  economic  criterion  of  providing  maximum  satisfac- 
tion to  the  consumer,  this  practice  is  obviously  unsound. 

Unfortunately,  an  employer's  attempts  to  restrict  output,  regardless  of  his 
purpose  and  the  economic  validity  thereof,  are  likely  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
restriction  on  the  part  of  his  workers.  Their  natural  reaction  when  they  learn  that 
a  production  quota  has  been  set  for  a  given  period  is  that  they  will  take  at  least  that 
amount  of  time  to  achieve  it.  It  is  of  little  use  to  blame  the  workers  for  this  atti- 
tude: it  is  purely  a  defense  reaction.  But  the  employer  can  and  should  take  prior 
action  to  prevent  it  by  means  of  adequate  assurance  that  their  income  for  the  period 
will  not  be  less  if  the  production  is  more  rapidly  achieved.  Indeed,  a  monetary 
value  may  be  added  to  much  prized  leisure  time  by  the  use  of  incentive  wages  that 
give  the  workers  an  added  reward  for  achieving  the  quota  in  less  than  the  full  period; 
this,  however,  will  still  leave  the  plant  standing  idle  a  part  of  the  time. 

One  may  often  blame  the  workers  for  still  further  restricting  output  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  the  employment  of  more  men.  In  the  short  run  this  may,  indeed,  have 
the  desired  effect  as  an  employer  tries  to  fulfill  his  commitments.  With  a  piece-rate 
method  of  payment  such  a  practice  raises  costs  only  as  more  machines  must  be  in- 
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stalled  for  the  additional  workers      Nor  will  the  reduction  in  their  earnings  be 
aging  to  the  employees      Bui  a  small  output  per  employee  with  the  same 
si  ol  production,  so  that  onlj  when  the  working 
has  previously  been  underpaid    with  resultant  "unearned"  gains  to  the 
x  kept  at  the  same  level,  in  other  cases  the)  must  rise  to  1 
the  ine  1  his  will  generall)   reduce  the  amount  of  product  demanded, 

and  may  thus  in  the  long  run  curtail  rather  than  expand  employment. 

Workers  Know  little  Economics 

T  Sanation  tor  such  conduct  on  the  pan  «>t   labor  is  simple      Seldom  are 

workers  well  versed  in  economies  and  able  to  predict  the  long  run  results,  since 
in  general  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth  they  rarely  think  in  terms  of  other  than  the 
short  run.  The)  also  have  the  excuse  that  many  employers  restrict  output,  and  the 
old  proverb  that  what  is  sauce  tor  the  goose  is  also  sauce  for  the  gander  is  widely 
believed.  Furthermore,  where  labor  is  strongly  organized  it  is  a  sound  bus 
tactic  :arcit)    value  tor  its  services  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  return. 

although  from  .in  economic  standpoint  this  will  in) are  the  consumer. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  motives  tor  restricted  output  may 
.:ilv  understood,  the  practice  must  be  condemned  unless  undertaken  tor  stabil- 
isation of  both  employers  and  employees 
The  economist  may  note  with  approval  the  development  ot  the  practice  of  pav- 
ing workers  adequatelv  tor  worthwhile  suggestions.      It  an  employee  adds  to  the 
productivitv  of  the  plant,  he  should  be  rewarded.      Psychic  income  is  rather  outside 
the  ken  ot  economics,  but  it  seems  likely  that  public  acknowledgment  of  the  author 
of  the  suggestion  would  add  to  the  satisfaction  and  efficiency  of  the  working  I 

irse,  it  a  man  is  hired  solely  to  undertake  experimentation  with  a  specific  un- 
derstanding that  all  discoveries  belong  to  the  employer  alone,  no  further  reward  is 
ie  may  be  advisable. 

Viewing  tin   Whole  Economy 

Both  efficiency  experts  and  personnel  managers  seem  to  haw  the  idea  that  it  is 
men  to  tit  the  machine  or  process  rather  than  alter  the 
machine  to  tit  the  man.  From  the  standpoint  ot  the  individual  enterprise  with  an 
alreadv  large  investment  in  fixed  capital  this  is  quite  understandable,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  is  only  one  best  way  of  performing  any  task;  it  may  well 
happen  that.  ither  person  could  perform  at  least  .is  well 

but  in  a  different  manner. 

Vet  it  may  be  that  an  economist's  criticisms  ot  the  methods  used  in  personnel 

work  are  unjustified.      For  personnel  administration  looks  at   the  matter  from  the 

lint  of  the  individual  firm  and  its  welfare,  whereas  the  economist  is  supposed 

■    the  whole  economy  with  special  reference  to  the  maximum  satisfaction  that 

may  he  afforded  to  the  consumers. 
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Bibliography,   compiled    by   Waldo   Chamberlin.     Palo   Alto,    Cal:  Stanford 
University  Press.    1940.     ^^9  pp.     Price  $3.00 

Review 

With  the  United  States  facing  new  problems  approximating  wartime  condi- 
tions, this  annotated  bibliography  covering  industrial  relations  in  Great  Britain 
between   1914  and   [918  is  particularly  significant. 

The  book  is  a  catalogue  of  a  small  portion  of  the  monumental  collection  in 
the  Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at  the  Stanford  University. 
Sections  are  devoted  to  society  publications  and  periodicals;  general  works  including 
reference  sources,  statistical  abstracts,  private  and  governmental  publications 
Material  is  also  arranged  under  Specific  Wartime  Problems  of  Wages  and  Hours; 
Welfare  and  Working  Conditions;  Women  in  Men's  Jobs;  Dilution,  Substitution 
and  Transfer  of  Workers;  Demobilization  and  Reconstruction.  Other  sections  are- 
devoted  to  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  wartime,  government  control  of  factories, 
conscription  of  labor  and  capital  and  government  ownership  in  certain  industries. 

The  publishers  promise  another  bibliography  covering  the  same  material  for 
Germany,  chiefly  the  period   1933   4°>  t()  be  ready  soon. 

WAGE   AM)  HOI  R    MAM  A  I. 

(  ompiled  and  Published  by  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.      Washington.  D.  C,  1940. 
648  pp.      Price  S5.00 

Reviewed     by      Book      Review     Editor 

Wartime  conditions  mav  well  be  expected  to  intensify  certain  phases  of  labor 
relations  rather  than  nullify  them.  One  such  set  of  problems  is  wages  and  hours. 
Well  informed  persons  look  to  the  fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  play  an  important 
part  in  our  armament  era  ahead. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Manual  contains  all  the  important  source  material  on 
federal  and  state  regulation  of  wages  and  hours.      As  a  reference  source,  it  gives  the 
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u;.  the  documents  which  make  up  its  legislative  historj  and  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  issued  under  the  \a  As  a  guidebook,  it  furnishes  read)  informs 
tion  on  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  overtime  payments,  keeping  records, 
Interpretative  Bulletins,  opinions  oi  the  administrator,  court  rulings,  and  official 
■  n  concrete  questions, 
cond  part  of  the  manual  serves  as  .1  guide  to  regulations  regarding  wages 
and  hours  that  must  be  observed  in  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
third  part  digests  state  statutes  authorizing  or  imposing  regulation  of  wages  and 
hours  on  intra-state  industries,  together  with  the  wage  orders  which  have  been 
issued  under  such  orders 

This  work  will  be  cited  in  courts  of  law  as  "1940  WH  Man."  It  is  authorita- 
tive and  complete,  and  should  be  familiar  to  every  personnel  executive  concerned 
with  wages  and  hours. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  SUPERVISORS 
Manuai     \\n  Outlines  for  Determinant  Discussion 

By    R.   O.    Beckman.      New    York:  Harper   &    Bros.,    1940.      2.90  pp.   and 

bibliography 

Reviewed  by  Mack  Stoker 

This  is  a  very  excellent  book,  one  that  should  be  within  reach  of  every  man 
in  industry  who  has  anything  to  do  with  training.  The  subject  matter  is  very  well 
organized  and  clearly  presented.  It  gives  readily  usable  answers  to  practical  ques- 
tions encountered  by  conference  leaders. 

The  subtitle  is,  however,  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  than  is  the  title,  for  this  is  essentially  a  book  on  the  leading  of  one  kind  of 
conference,  or  determinate  discussion  as  Mr.  Beckman  chooses  to  call  it.  As  such  I 
do  not  see  how  the  book  could  be  improved  very  much.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its 
attempt  to  sell  one  form  of  conference  as  a  new  device  supplanting  conference 
methods. 

Since  this  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  demands  some  support.  In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  accept  his  definition  of  a  "conference."  It  would  not  be  accepted 
by  any  conference  leader  I  know.  Without  exception,  they  would  call  such  "con- 
ferences" mere  bull  sessions  and  would  condemn  them  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Beck- 
man does. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  see  "determinate  discussion"  as  a  new  development 
in  group  discussion  technique.  Mr.  Beckman  has  contributed  some  refinements 
and  has  done  a  beautiful  job  of  presentation,  but  basically  the  thing  he  is  selling 
is  a  well-known  and  long-tried  form  of  conference,  whether  you  call  it  "determinate 
discussion,"  directed  conference,  or  developmental  teaching. 
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Thirdly,  while  the  directed  conference  is  a  teaching  tool  that  has  proved  its 
effectiveness  for  at  least  twenty  years,  it  is  effective  only  when  restricted  to  the 
type  of  situation  for  which  it  is  designed — and  it  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  conference  and  more  technically  known  as  a 
free  conference.  True,  the  borderline  between  a  free  conference  and  a  directed 
conference  gets  very  thin  at  times,  but  the  basic  psychological  difference  is  im- 
portant. The  directed  conference  is  essentially  a  selling  device.  Somebody  knows 
the  answers,  writes  them  up  and  then  the  conference  leader  hornswoggles  the  group 
into  underwriting  the  answers  as  their  own.  The  free  conference,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  tool  for  developing  the  answers  out  of  the  experience  of  the  group.  Obviously 
the  methods  will  differ;  what's  more  important,  the  supporting  attitude  of  top 
management  must  be  vastly  different. 

Used  with  the  recognition  of  these  weaknesses,  Mr.  Beckman's  book  should  be 
of  great  value  for  conference  leaders;  for  the  training  of  leaders  of  "determinate 
discussion"   it  should  be  almost  ideal. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  WORK 

By  E.  G.  Williamson  and  T.  R.  Sarbin.     Minneapolis,  Minn:  The  Burgess  Pub- 
lishing Company,    1940.     115   pp.  mimeo.     Price  $1.75 
Reviewed    by    Book    Review    Editor 

University  and  school  personnel  officers  will  find  the  recent  survey  report  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to  be  a  good  factual  picture  to  the  student  personnel 
work  carried  on  at  that  institution.  Minnesota  has  achieved  a  position  of  national 
leadership  in  developing  services  created  to  assist  students  in  their  personal  problems, 
and  the  authors  have  prepared  the  study  as  an  interesting  reference  work  as  well  as 
a  report  of  the  student  personnel  program  for  the  president's  committee. 

The  work  is  analytical  and  exhaustive  in  its  coverage  of  accepted  personnel 
practices  today  in  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  contended  that  student  personnel 
work  today  "is  a  supplementary  type  of  teaching"  with  dual  functions:  the  first 
responsibility  is  to  help  students  master  problems  that  interfere  with  their  academic 
progress;  and  the  second  responsibility,  to  overcome  the  non-intellectual  problems 
which  contribute  to  the  students'  total  life  adjustments. 

Chapter  VI,  Implications  of  the  Survey,  is  a  particularly  good  appraisal  and 
statement  of  the  philosophy  of  student  personnel  work  which  can  be  applied  to  any 
educational  program  today.  In  discussing  the  total  educational  process  of  the 
university  the  authors  concluded  that  "Student  personnel  work  is  now  widely 
accepted  as  an  important  and  integral  part  of  higher  education .  It  should  be  studied 
with  a  view  of  increasing  its  organizational  effectiveness  to  the  maximum." 

This  report  is  recommended  to  all  persons  engaged  in  student  personnel  work. 
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DI<  HON  \Ri   0]    0(  (  i  PATIONA]     llil.lS.  PART  I 

Prepared  b)  Division  ol  Standards  &  Research,  United  States  Department  oi  Labor. 

Washington,  P   *        IS   Government  Printing  Office,  [939. 

■ 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  I  ditor 
In  the  broadest  sense  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  personnel  projects  oi 
years  •       a  dictionarj   oi   job  definitions.     Although   ii   has  been  prepared 
primarily  for  the  use  ol  public  employment  offices,  it  is  a  standard  source  of  job  in- 
formation  and  techniques  and  should  prove  to  be  a  great  tool  for  all  those  concerned 
with  occupations,  employment,  counseling  and  management. 

Employment  interviewers,  counselors,  and  industrial  relations  executives  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  a  range  of  job  knowledge  and  experience  that  will  cover 
conceivable  need.     They  need  dependable  source  material,  and  such  a  work- 
book as  this  one  is  well  worthy  of  recommendation  10  all  who  work  with  jobs,  their 
definitions  and  classifications. 

The  development  of  the  occupational  material  is  divided  into  two  major  phases: 
a  stud\  ^\  jobs  as  they  exist  in  the  country  today,  and  an  analysis  of  workers  to  dis- 
and  describe  patterns  of  skill  and  ability.  It  is  apparent  in  glancing  through 
the  definitions  that  detailed  studies  of  workers  have  been  made  to  determine  skills, 
abilities  and  personal  characteristics  needed  on  the  jobs.  We  find  Personnel  Man- 
ager defined  and  classified  as  follows: 

any  ind)  1 1-39.83.     Formulates 

policies  relating  to  the  51  ■;.  promotion,  welfare,  compensa- 

tion, recreation  and  discharge  of  employees,  and  other  employer-employee 
relationships,  supervising  subordinates  engaged  in  executing  the  policies  or 
performing  these  duties  himself:  directs  the  hiring  ot  employees,  ref.  Man- 
:  mployment;  the  training  of  the  employees,  ref.  Director,  Educa- 
iiowi:  welfare  activities,  ref.  Dirk.  rOR,  Welfari  .  and  recreational  activi- 
ties, ref.  Director,  Recreation  I  The  scope  of  personnel  work  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  \  ary  widely  in  different  establishments,  depending 
upon  the  policies  of  the  management. 

Another  interesting  recommendation  of  the  work,  aside  from  its  own  impor- 
tance, is  the  panel  of  personnel  authorities  who  served  on  the  technical  board  of  the 
project.  Among  them  we  find  J.  Walter  Dietz,  Ismar  Baruch,  Bryce  M.  Stewart, 
W  \  Bingham,  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Donald  G.  Paterson,  Morris  S.  Viteles,  tsador  Lubin 
and  Thomas  G.  Spates. 

'  OLLE(   I  1\  I.  LABOK   A.GREEMEN  I 
By  Elias   Lieberman.     New    York:   Harper  &    Bros.,    [939.     2.33    pp.     Price  $3.00 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Mc<  hue 

Here  is  a  book  that  seems  to  have  become  a  catalogue  ot  collective  agreement 
practices  and  terms.      The  author  is  a  labor  attorney  and  has  not  concealed  the  1  ibor 
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point  of  view  in  preparing  his  material.  The  value  of  this  work  lies  principally  in 
its  factual  material  (clauses,  sample  contracts,  decisions,  etc.)  and  the  legalistic 
reasoning  and  explanations  that  account  for  the  federal  labor  law  developments. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  historical  background,  legal  status  and 
negotiations.  Part  two  dwells  on  specific  contract  wording  with  specimen  clauses 
and  notes  on  problems  and  legality.  These  divisions  of  the  book  are  followed  by  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  union  organizations,  by  industry  and  trade,  whose 
collective  labor  agreements  are  included  in  the  study.  A  Bibliography,  an  index 
of  cases  cited  and  an  index  of  clauses  are  of  special  value. 

The  second  part  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  to  the  personnel  man- 
ager who  would  know  his  labor  relations.  Here  we  find  problem  headings,  those 
which  confront  employers  and  employees  in  negotiating  contracts,  the  law  involved 
in  the  specific  problems,  the  provisions  of  existing  contracts  covering  such  problems 
and  by  who  approved.  To  those  whose  job  it  is  to  participate  in  negotiations,  or 
to  the  unitiated  who  are  expected  to  know,  much  valuable  material  is  to  be  found 
here.     It  is  a  practical  treatise  and  can  be  used  for  immediate  reference. 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 

RELATIONS  ACT 
By  Frank  T.  Bow.     New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,   1940.     12.0  pp.     Price  $1.00 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

Under  the  NLRA  employees  are  free  to  refrain  from  joining  any  labor  organiza- 
tion at  all  or  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  any  kind  of  labor  organ- 
ization which  they  desire,  provided  only  that  their  employers  do  not  interfere  with  or  support 
that  labor  organisation  in  any  way. 

On  this  thesis,  the  premise  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  author  has 
set  out  to  show  employees,  who  may  not  wish  to  become  members  of  a  national  labor 
organization,  how  to  organize  their  own  independent  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  bargaining  collectively  with  their  employers  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  NLRA  in  so  doing. 

The  author  contends  that  Congress  had  no  intention  in  passing  the  Act,  to  con- 
fine representation  for  collective  bargaining  to  the  national  unions.  Chapters  I  and 
II  treat  of  the  Act,  Collective  Bargaining  and  how  it  applies  to  the  independent 
organization.  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  the  mechanics  of 
setting  up  an  independent  labor  organization,  including  membership,  initiation  fees, 
dues,  assessments,  meeting  plans,  elections,  promotion  ideas,  delegates,  "don'ts," 
etc.  The  appendix  gives  an  excellent  example  of  a  constitution  and  the  reference 
table  of  cases  consists  of  nine  outstanding  decisions — the  structure  on  which  the 
labor  law  has  been  built. 

Able  legal  counsel  is  evident  throughout  the  text,  and  this  small  book  should 
prove  very  helpful  and  encouraging  to  some  employees. 
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\\{  \  I  XING  PROCEDUR] 
B)  Frank  Cushman.     Vw  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
-,    pp      Price  $1.00 
Iu\kwu!  bv  Book  Review  Editor 

[mprovement  in  the  performance  ol  work  is  the  principal  objective  oi  the  scope 
ol  the  material  covered  in  this  volume.  The  author  appeals  to  the  interests  of  all 
executives,  as  well  as  the  man  in  charge  ol  training,  and  ventures  across  the  whole 
field  of  training  for  employed  personnel. 

11k  work  is  more  than  a  supplement  to  the  author's  earlier  volume,  Foremanship 
in  which  various  phases  and  uses  of  the  conference  technique  are  ad- 
vanced Rather  m  this  hook  the  reader  feels  he  has  a  fairly  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  job-training  as  a  whole.  The  sue  of  the  volume  might  suggest  the  term 
"candid"  brief",  direct  and  complete.  The  text  material  and  style  of  writing  is 
sharp  and  clearly  written.  Each  chapter  is  laden  with  practical  training  ideas  and 
methods  that  have  been  lifted  from  the  daily  work  experiences  of  training  experts. 

In  sharing  opinions  on  this  book  with  a  Pacific  Coast  authority  on  training  and 
conference  leading  I  was  surprised  to  have  him  rate  the  work  as  the  best  material 
available  todaj  on  the  real  fundamentals  of  job-training  and  directing  leadership. 
And  now  that  the  national  defense  emphasis  is  on  training  quick  and  intensive 
instructional  procedure  this  phase  of  industrial  management  becomes  of  extreme- 
importance. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

By  William  Heston  McPherson.     Washington,  D.  C:  The  Brookings  Institution, 

1940.      173  pp.      Price  $1.50 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

Labor  relations  in  America  may  well  see  itself  mirrored  in  the  mass  production 
industries  of  which  the  automobile  has  taken  the  unique  lead. 

In  this  little  book  we  find  a  thorough  unvarnished  picture  of  an  industry  as  it 
has  been  organized  by  the  U.A.W.  An  industry  hardly  thirty  years  old,  suddenly 
finds  itself  within  a  period  of  three  years,  acknowledging  the  strength  and  influence 
of  unionization  and  seeking  to  share  in  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  labor  man- 
agement. 

The  chapters  on  Unions,  Union  Recognition  and  Collective  Agreements,  and 
Grievance  Procedure  are  particularly  worth  noting.  The  chapter  on  Productive 
Efficiency  is  a  timely  contribution  in  today's  problems  of  labor  control  and  industrial 
management.  Pressures  and  cross  influences  cut  sharply  at  the  production  line,  and 
getting  out  the  day's  work  under  the  present  state  of  collective  bargaining  is  a  fit- 
ting chess-move  for  all  of  management  to  study  through . 
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The  story  of  the  U.A.W.  in  automobiles  is  a  concise  report  of  labor  relations 
today  in  one  industry,  but  thorough  and  typical  enough  to  have  predictive  value  to 
all   industries. 

Question  re:  INDUSTRIAL  CONFLICT 

Let  a  reviewer  blunder  or  err  but  a  trifle — and  publisher's  clouds  of  thunderous 
protests  gather  swiftly  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in  wait. 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Personnel  Journal  we  appraised  Industrial  Con- 
flict, the  first  year  book  of  the  Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues, 
called  it  one  of  the  important  works  of  our  time  in  such  a  field  .  .  .  and  added,  that 
to  our  surprise,  it  was  apparently  being  quietly  suppressed. 

The  publishers  have  informed  us  that  Industrial  Conflict  has  not  been  subjected 
to  any  edict  so  far  as  they  know,  is  not  being  suppressed  in  any  manner,  nor  with- 
drawn from  the  bookmarket.  Therefore,  we  would  appreciate  learning  if  our  read- 
ers have  any  difficulty  in  securing  this  book. 

Book  Review  Editor. 
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Supervisory  Conferences 
on  Union  Relations 


Report  of  Works  Manager 

Mr.  vice-president:  We  have  completed  one  round  ot  union  relations  con- 
ferences with  supervisors  of  hourly  rated  people  in  connection  with  the 
program  approved  by  you  in  your  letter  of  January  2.9,   1941.     For  your 
information  I  am  attaching  a  report  of  what  transpired  in  these  discussions. 

\d  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  report  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  "trends 
of  the  discussions"  as  we  feel  that  this  should  not  be  done  until  after  one  or  two 
more  rounds  of  meetings  are  completed.  Further  conferences  should  give  us  suffi- 
cient material  on  which  to  base  a  more  definite  statement. 

Supervisors  Tell  Their  Own  Story 

The  interesting  pan  of  the  report  is  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  first 
line  supervisors  describe  their  problem,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  regarded 
it.  You  will  recall  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  conference  program  was  the 
thought  that  the  first  line  supervisor,  because  he  played  practically  no  active  pan 
in  the  development  of  the  union  agreement  was  badly  in  need  of  participating  in 
discussions  which  would  bring  out  the  supervisory  practices  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  new  union  relations.  This  was  in  line  with  the  emphasis 
we  have  always  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  first  line  supervisor,  which  has  led 
us  to  make  extensive  plans,  in  the  past,  for  improving  the  quality  of  this  group. 

The  discussions  quoted  in  the  attached  report  indicate  that  the  major  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  first  line  supervisors  feel  they  are  not  a  part  of  management  and 
consequently  are  forced  to  identify  themselves,  in  their  thinking,  with  the  workers' 
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group.  That  is  to  say,  they  arc  in  a  conflict  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
anv  attempts  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  one  set  of  rules  and  practices,  when  in  reality 
they  act  and  live  in  accordance  with  another  set.  This,  of  course,  is  anticipating 
that  the  final  findings  will  substantiate  the  earlier  ones.  fi  they  do,  I  believe  we 
will  need  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  learning  how  to  organize  our 
worker  groups  in  such  a  way  that  these  conflicts  ma)  be  avoided  and  eradicated, 
before  we  go  any  further  in  developing  methods  ^i  selecting  and  training  supervisors. 

Supervisors  Appreciate  Conferences 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  preliminary  conclusions  from  this  first  round 
of  meetings.  There  remains  a  question  as  to  how  the  supervisors  feel  about 
the  conference  program,  and  what  benefit  they  derived  from  the  discussions.  While 
there  is  no  concrete  evidence  to  support  a  quantitative  statement,  there  arc  two 
sources  of  evidence  which  indicate  that  a  continuation  of  our  original  plan  is  justi- 
fied. First,  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  branch,  definitely  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  meetings  had  been  of 
value  to  the  supervisors,  increasing  a  better  understanding  of  union  relations  and 
how  they  should  function  to  the  best  interests  of  the  company  and  employees. 
Second,  comments  were  received  from  supervisors  indicating  that  their  general 
reaction  to  the  program  was  very  favorable. 

One  illustration  of  the  sort  of  reaction  we  have  received  in  a  few  cases  may  be 
described  as  follows:  One  supervisor  immediately  after  attending  a  conference  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  because  the  group  had  not  arrived  at  a 
definite  conclusion  or  decision  with  reference  to  the  proper  supervisory  behavior  in 
particular  situations.  A  few  days  later,  however,  when  he  was  discussing  this 
question  with  a  member  of  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  conference  program,  he  indicated 
frankly  that  the  conference  had  made  him  realize  that  he  was  not  well  enough  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  union  agreement  as  a  whole,  and  with  what  other  super- 
visors are  up  against,  and  had  since  not  only  reread  the  agreement  but  had  discussed 
the  various  angles  of  the  whole  situation  with  other  supervisors.  In  other  words, 
he  gave  evidence  that  his  thinking  had  been  stimulated  to  a  greater  study  of  union 
relations  and  had  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  secure  more  complete  information. 
\\  t  fee)  that  if  we  can  accomplish  this  same  thing  with  the  majority  of  supervisors, 
the  conference  program  will  be  well  justified.     (Signed)  Works  Manager. 

Report  of  Supervisors'  Conferences  on  Union-Management  Relations 

This  report  is  written  in  an  attempt  to  summarize  what  happened  in  the  first 
round  of  conferences  with  450  supervisors  on  the  general  subject  of  union-man- 
agement relations.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  and  surely 
inadvisable,  to  report  fully  the  discussion  that  took  place  in  2.8  conference  groups. 
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Yet  u  i-  equally  apparent  thai  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  record  of  the  more 
salient  features  ol  thest  discussions,  as  well  as  th<  significant  trends  which  they 
seemed  to  take 

Ml  Supervisory  lone  Included 

Ii  should  be  recalled  that  thest  conferences  included  all  supervisors  ol  hourly 
rated  employees  from  dep.irinieiu.il  superintendents  to  first  line  supervisors 
inclusive  in  the  Operating,  Inspection,  Technical,  Engineering,  Production  and 
Maintenance  organizations;  that  they  were  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  supported  by  an  advisor)  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
the  other  branches  involved,  and  that  the  general  objective  ol  this  activity  was: 

i  To  determine  what  new  problems,  il  any,  had  been  injected  into  the 
supervisor-employee  relationship  b)  virtue  of  the  union  agreement. 

i.  To  help  the  supervisor,  by  a  process  ol  conference  discu  :ion  with  men 
ot  his  own  rank,  find  the  most  rational  and  effective  wa)  of  meeting  these 
new  situations. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  and  conciseness,  and  not  because  it  follows  any  pattern 
ot  presentation  of  material  to  the  conference  groups,  the  report  will  be  divided  into 
the  following  sections: 

Section  I.  Method  used  in  introducing  the  subject  to  the  conference  groups. 

Section  II.  Trends  which  the  discussion  seemed  to  take 

i.   The   supervisor   and    his    position    with    respect    to   union    relations    in 

operation, 
i.   The  supervisor  and  the  labor  representative. 
5     What  the  supervisor  thinks  about  the  functioning  of  the  agreement. 

Section  III.   Summarization. 

Section  I:   Conference  Method 

Variations  in  the  technique  of  presenting  a  subject  to  a  group  lor  discussion  are, 
of  course,  numerous  and  dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors  such  as  how  many 
members  there  are  in  the  group,  how  well  they  know  one  another,  how  well  they 
know  the  leader,  how  much  they  know  of  what  they  are  in  the  conference  room  for, 
how  thev  feel,  and  what  they  say.  The  conference  leader  is  usually  alert  to  detect 
these  signs  and  "takes  off"  at  the  most  appropriate  point. 

The  customary  procedure  was  to  see  that  everyone  in  the  group  was  acquainted 
and  then  consider  the  question:  "What  are  we  here  for?"  It  was  the  leader's  func- 
tion to  answer  the  question,  winch  he  did  by  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  union 
relations  leading  up  to  a  union  agreement  by  the  company,  and  by  explaining  the 
objectives  of  these  conferences.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was  there  as  an  observer 
and  guide  to  the  discussion,  not  as  an  instructor.  He  told  the  group  that  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  give  them  an  opportunitv  to  talk  over  their  experiences  with  the 
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union,  and  get  an  expression  of  their  thinking  about  it.  If  discussion  did  not  readily 
develop  from  this  introduction,  then  the  leader  presented  some  such  question  as  the 
following  for  the  group's  consideration: 

I.  Is  the  supervisor  in  a  different  position  now  than  he  was  before  the 

agreement? 
i.  What  does  the  union  seek  to  accomplish? 
3.  Why  have  labor  representatives  through  the  plant? 

Some  groups  responded  quickly  with  thoughtful  discussion,  some  became  more 
emotional  than  thoughtful  as  individual  members  expressed  their  experiences  and 
attitudes  upon  various  phases  of  the  subject;  while  a  few  showed  some  reluctance  to 
talk  and  manifested  only  a  lukewarm  interest  in  the  whole  subject.  The  amount 
of  discussion  and  the  interest  of  the  group  in  thinking  about  the  subject  at  all  seemed 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  experience  or  contact  with  labor  representatives 
which  individuals  within  the  group  may  have  had.  In  other  words,  supervisors 
who  had  had  some  direct  experience  with  the  union,  such  as  an  employee  in  their 
organization  who  had  sent  a  complaint  up  the  line  or  a  shop  committeeman  who 
was  fairly  active  seemed  to  have  a  keener  interest  in  the  conference  and  talked 
more  freely. 

Section  II:  Discussion  Trends 

One  of  the  first  trends  to  become  noticeable  was  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  to  talk  about  the  agreement  in  terms  of  what  it  meant  to  them 
or  their  positions  as  supervisors.  The  successful  functioning  of  the  agreement 
from  a  broad  company  viewpoint  did  not  seem  to  be  as  important  an  item  for  con- 
sideration as  did  the  question  of  what  is  happening,  or  might  happen,  to  the 
supervisor. 

The  earlier  expressions  took  the  shape  of  an  apprehension  or  fear  that  the 
supervisor  was  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  his  authority,  prerogatives,  or  powers  of 
discretion  in  dealing  directly  with  employees.  He  could  be  "gone  around"  now 
with  greater  facility  than  before.  To  a  certain  extent  he  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the 
employees,  and  labor  representatives,  who  now  had  an  easier  channel  for  com- 
municating their  grievances  directly  to  their  superintendent  or  division  Ilea  J. 

Supervisor's  Position  in  Jeopardy 

In  view  of  this  new  contact  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  hie  with  the  higher  ranking 
supervisors,  a  waning  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  lower  ranking  super- 
visors to  correctly  interpret  company  policies,  and  to  adequately  answer  employee 
questions,  was  inevitable.  Furthermore,  employees  encouraged  by  the  new  scheme 
of  things,  were  likely  (as  already  indicated  by  the  petty  nature  of  many  items  taken 
up)  to  make  problems  out  of  things  which  had  never  been  considered  as  problems 
before,  thereby  reflecting  upon  the  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  handle  his  job. 
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All  of  these  thoughts,  indicating  that  the  supervisor  fell  Ins  position  somewhat 
in  jeopardy,  were  most  frequently  expressed  b)  department  headsjnoi  so  much,  how- 
ive  oi  his  concern  about  Ins  own  position  as  the)  were  "l  what  the 
department  head  thought  the  First  line  supervisors  might  think  about  their  status. 
The  most  ameliorative  factor  the)  eon  hi  see  in  the  situation  was  the  tendency  toward 
a  uniform  insistence  that  the  supervisor  "get  in"  on  a  complaint  before  it  is  taken 
higher  up.  Mearl)  all  of  tin  department  heads  were  emphatic  in  their  feeling  that 
this  should  k 

The  first  line  supervisors,  however,  seemed  more  inclined  to  make  a  distinction 
as  to  kmd  oi  items  which  might  appropriately  be  taken  higher  up  withoui  prior 
consideration  by  the  supervisor.  Matters  affecting  compan)  policy  owv  which 
the  supen  isor  had  no  control,  might ,  w  ithout  minimizing  i  h<  supen  isor  -  posil  ion, 
be  taken  directly  to  higher  management.  flu  majority  opinion,  voiced  most 
strongly  by  department  heads,  was  thai  tlu  supervisor  should  be  consulted  on  all 
questions,  either  by  the  employee  making  a  complaint  or  by  the  labor  representa- 
tive, before  these  questions  could  be  discussed  w  ith  top  management.  The  minority 
opinion,  voiced  most  strongl)  among  the  first  line  supervisors,  was  that  an  inflexible 
i  t  upon  this  procedure  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

First  Line  Si/pervisors  Do  Not  Worry 

Lvter  on  in  the  series  of  discussions,  when  the  conference  groups  composed  of  first 
J  line  supervisors  were  heard,  a  trend  different  from  that  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  was  observed.  These  men  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  union 
agreement  was  having  any  detrimental  effect  upon  their  status. 

They  admitted  that  perhaps  a  supervisor  would  have  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
and  thoughtful  now  in  dealing  with  employees;  they  admitted  that  the  employee 
through  his  labor  representative  had  a  more  definite  assurance  of  getting  his  griev- 
ances heard,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  union  was  jeopardizing  their 
status  or  depriving  them  of  any  necessary  supervisory  authority.  Neither  did  they 
feel  that  the  agreement  in  itself  was  creating  any  serious  problems  tor  them. 

On  the  contrary  there  were  frequent  expressions  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
was  of  some  assistance  to  any  supervisor  who  honestly  tried  to  be  fair  and  under- 
standing in  his  relationships  with  employees.  This  assistance  came  in  two  or  three 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  line  supervisor  had  formerly  met  many 
obstacles  in  carrying  a  point  "up  the  line."  Things  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  done,  or  complaints  from  operators  which  seemed  quite  justifiable  to  him  had  a 
mvsterious  way  of  vanishing  without  action  or  of  being  tabled  indefinitely.  Now 
they  were  being  done.  The  prospect  of  an  issue  being  taken  before  top  management 
seemed  to  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  in  "prying  the  department  or  division  head 
into  activity." 

In  the  second  place,  the  labor  representative  often  helped  the  supervisor  smooth 
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our  minor  irritations  or  complaints  which  he  had  been  unable  to  identify  before. 
Then  too,  questions  affecting  the  earnings  of  operators  likewise  usually  affected  the 
earnings  of  the  supervisor  who,  in  consequence,  welcomed  for  the  operators  the 
channel  which  the  union  made  for  getting  quicker  action  on  these  questions. 

Supervisor  </s  Forgotten  Man 

From  I  he  foregoing  explanation,  however,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  everything 
was  well  with  the  supervisor  -far  from  it.  He  did  not  show  much  concern 
about  the  effects  of  the  union  agreement  upon  his  status  as  a  supervisor;  but  by  heated 
discussion,  sometimes  by  bitter  denouncement,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
same  theme,  he  outlined  a  problem  which  to  him  transcended  in  importance  all  other 
problems.  So  significant  did  this  trend  of  the  discussion  seem  that  a  number  of 
representative  comments  are  given  here: 

"The  supervisor  is  the  forgotten  man.     Everybody  gets  something  but 
him.     Employees  get  a  union  agreement;  through  it  a  raise  and  an  adjust- 
ment on  most  anvthmg  thev  want.     The  big  shots  sit  with  union  delegates 
and  protect  their  interests.     But  what  do  we  get?     Nothing!" 
"We  ought  to  be  included  in  the  union." 
"Operators  can  bargain  collectively;  but  we  can't." 
"We  should  be  on  a  straight  day  work  basis  or  weekly  roll." 
"Present  rate  adjustment  doesn't  do  us  any  good.     Operators  get  more 
money.     Output    clerks    get    a    raise.     Superintendents    get    a    raise.     But 
we  don't." 

"Cut  out  the  piece  work  business;  put  everyone  on  a  day  rate  basis,  and 
we  can  do  a  berter  job  of  supervision." 

Supervisor  in  Position  of  Coi/Jiict 

From  these  comments  it  can  be  seen  that  the  first  line  supervisor's  major  problems 
are  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the  union.  He  feels  that  he  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  a  vicious  chain  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  and  upon  which 
he  has  no  recourse.  Almost  wistfully  he  eyes  the  employee  union.  If  he  could 
but  have  a  similar  channel  for  getting  his  "stuff  to  the  top."  But  even  more  im- 
portant and  of  more  permanent  nature  is  the  conflict  in  which  he  finds  himself.  His 
sympathies  are  with  the  operators;  for  he  understands  their  problems  better  than  he 
is  permitted  to  understand  those  of  management. 

He  is  told  that  he  is  a  part  of  Management;  yet  he  sees  very  few  indications 
that  he  is  actually  recognized  as  such.  The  demand  placed  upon  him  for  allegiance 
to  a  supervisory  hierarchy  above  him  (the  inner  workings  of  which  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  see)  is  in  conflict  with  the  working  role  which  as  "one  of  the  gang"  he 
must  assume.  He  is  obliged  to  do  many  things  as  a  representative  of  management 
which  he  has  difficulty  reconciling  with  the  demands  of  the  employee  group  with 
whom  his  real  interests  seem  more  readily  identified.  He  is  without  recognition, 
without  status,  without  voice.  He  is  "the  forgotten  man." 
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Such,  briefly,  is  the  picture  which  the  first  line  supervisor  presents  as  applicable  to 
himself.     It  was  easily  one  of  the  mosi  outstanding  trends  in  the  conference  dis- 
cussions.     While  considerable  nine  could  be  spent  in  further  amplif)  Lng  the  problem 
and  suggesting  possible  solutions,  il  is  hardlj  within  the  scope  oj  province  of  tins 
do  so. 

Supervisor  .///</  Labor  Representative 

Another  trend,  or  cross  section  of  ideas  and  attitudes,  which  was  discernible 
in  the  (  ms  to  be  in  the  area  of  the  supen  isor  and  his  relationships 

with  the  labor  representative,  or  shop  committeeman.  Usually  where  the  dis- 
cussion revealed  that  the  supervisor  was  worrying  lest  his  position  be  weakened  by 
the  union,  there  was  also  shown  some  resentment  against  the  activity  and  position 
of  the  labor  representat  ive. 

ases  were  cited  to  show  that  the  representative  was  a  little  too  "nosey," 
that  he  had  let  his  new  job  go  to  his  head,  that  he  spent  too  little  time  on  the  job, 
and  that  he  concerned  himself  with  things  which  were  none  of  hisbusiness.  Again 
interesting  to  note  that  this  expression  came  largely  from  the  department 
heads,  slightly  less  from  their  assistants  and  foremen,  and  hardly  at  all  from  first 
line  supen  iMirs. 

Confusion  Due  to  Newness 

Tin  crux  of  the  problem  in  this  connection  seemed  to  be  a  confusion  (attributed 
to  the  newness  of  the  union  agreement,  and  the  evolutionary  phases  through 
which  it  was  passing)  as  to  just  what  the  functions  of  the  shop  committeemen  were, 
where  their  functions  ceased  and  the  supervisor's  began  or  vice  versa.  Occasionally 
there  was  strong  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  there  ought  to  be  a  "rule  book"  or  set 
of  instructions  drawn  up,  carefully  prescribing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  t  he- 
labor  representative.  He  ought  to  be  told  exactly  what  kinds  of  things  he  could 
give  attention  to  and  under  what  circumstances  they  were  suitable  items  for  union 
consideration.  This  would  avoid  some  confusion  both  lor  him  as  well  as  the 
supervisor. 

Some  supervisors  saw  indications  that  this  was  being  done.  But  the  majority 
thought  this  would  be  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  and  that  as  more  experience  was  gained 
with  the  union  much  of  the  present  confusion  would  be  outgrown.  It  would  not 
take  the  labor  representatives  long  to  learn  that  they  were  out  of  line  when  they 
presumed  to  criticize  supervisors  or  asked  for  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  rate 
revisions. 

There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  agreement  might  be  made  to  work  better 
if  employees  had  better  men  representing  their  interests.  The  next  election  would 
probably  show  a  change  in  this  direction.  "Meanwhile,"  said  one  or  two  depart- 
ment heads,  "we  are  going  to  require  a  higher  grade  of  supervisor  in  order  to  ade- 
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quately  contend  with  more  enlightened   labor  representatives  and   the  questions 
they  will  ask." 

There  were  few  indications  of  any  serious  problems  arising  in  the  relationship 
of  labor  representatives  and  the  first  line  supervisor,  although  the  supervisor  would 
like  very  much  for  the  shop  committeeman  to  give  him  a  chance  to  iron  out  any 
difficulties  within  his  power  before  raking  the  matter  to  either  the  foreman  or  higher 
up.  Outside  of  some  variation  in  this  practice,  most  discussion  along  this  line, 
with  many  cases  cited,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  first  line  supervisor  and  the  labor 
representative  were  cooperating  in  a  mutually  helpful  and  constructive  manner. 

Summarization  of  this  Report 

It  is  probably  apparent  to  the  reader  by  this  time,  as  it  was  to  the  conference- 
leaders,  that  a  mass  of  sometimes  conflicting  and  sometimes  seemingly  pointless 
discussion  was  coming  out  of  these  meetings.  While  certain  trends  were  distinguish- 
able, as  the  report  has  indicated  thus  far,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any  one 
far  outweighed  any  other.  It  remains  for  future  discussions  to  point  the  way  to  a 
clearer  analysis  of  just  which  one  of  the  problems  touched  upon  in  this  report  will 
take  a  predominant  position  in  supervisory  thinking.  The  attempt  of  this  report 
has  been  more  to  explain  what  was  done  and  said  rather  than  to  draw  conclusions 
from  or  give  meanings  to  what  was  said.  However,  in  so  far  as  an  interpretation 
can  be  made  at  this  early  stage  it  would  seem  that  the  point  mentioned  below  is 
worthy  of  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  management. 

The  Part  that  Takes  the  Kicks 

The  supervisors  whose  troubles  stand  out  in  boldest  relief  are  of  the  first  level. 
They  need  some  help,  not  in  terms  of  their  adjustment  to  the  union  agreement 
(they  are  not  much  concerned  about  that,  other  than  to  wish  they  had  one),  but 
in  terms  of  their  status  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  of  relief  from  what  they  regard 
as  an  almost  intolerable  position,  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
a  responsible  part  of  management,  but  are  in  actual  fact  the  part  that  takes  all 
the  kicks. 
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Tutsi    arc  serious   times.      With    trouble   popping   in    half   the  civilized   world, 
and  America  treading  cautiously  along  the  pavement  of  good  intentions,  most 
of  us  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  no  time  lor  pla) 
And  we're  absolutely  right  when  we  consider  play  as  a  substitute  for  sound 
thinking,  hard  work  and  productive  results;  but  taking  the  word  literally  and  in 
its  proper  place,  play  has  a  very  important  role  right  now  in  American  life. 

America  today  is  striving  for  national  unity.  National  unity  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  industrial  unity,  and  industrial  harmony  is  very  much  subject  to 
play  that  is.  planned  industrial  recreation,  wholesome  leisure  time  activity  for 
American  workers. 

Purdue  University  Survey 

T  facts     and  we  submit  them  as  such     come  to  the  surface  in  a  survey  com- 

pleted recently  at  Purdue  University  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  study,  entitled, 
"Industrial  Recreation.  Its  Development  and  Present  Status,''  brings  up-to-date  the 
thinking  of  alert  business  leaders  in  regard  to  the  part  planned  recreation  plays  in 
employer-employee  relations. 

The  results  discussed  in  the  Purdue  survey  were  obtained  from  thirty  case 
studies  'personal  interviews^  and  from  6oy  returns  of  the  1,486  questionnaires  sent 
out.  The  questionnaires  were  returned  from  companies  in  }S  states.  These  com- 
panies employed  a  total  of  658,034  employees  (  )f  the  639  returns,  38  per  cent  of  the 
companies  had  industrial  recreation  programs.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
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percentage  of  companies  having  recreation  increases   as  the  number  of  employees 
increases. 

The  outstanding  values  accruing  from  recreation  as  listed  by  the  recreational 
leaders  of  the  companies  queried  art  as  follows: 

a.  Improvement  of  employee-employer  relations,  goodwill. 

b.  Better  interdepartmental  cooperation  and  fellowship. 

c.  Better  use  of  energy  during  tree  time. 

d    Means  of  developing  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

It  was  learned  that  the  recreation  programs  of  companies  covered  in  the  survey 
were  generally  financed  either  by  the  company  or  the  company  benefit  association. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  companies  spent  less  than  $2.,ooo  per  year  on  their  recrea- 
tion programs.  Two  per  cent  of  the  companies  spent  $40,000  or  more  per  year. 
Funds  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  recreation  programs  were  so  slight  that  the 
salary  of  the  individual  was  not  likely  to  be  affected.  The  average  weekly  recrea- 
tional cost  per  employee  of  all  companies  having  from  6  to  2.0,000  or  more  employees 
was  1 4  cents.  Some  of  the  recreational  programs  were  partially  financed  by  revenue- 
producing  activities,  such  as  dancing  and  bowling. 

Administered  by  Personnel  Men 

w  \s  found  that  most  frequently  the  recreation  programs  were  administered 
by  the  company  personnel  officer  and  a  committee  of  employees.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  companies  administered  the  program  through  an  individual  depart- 
ment. Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  recreation  supervisors  were  trained  in  personnel 
work,  while  2.2.  per  cent  were  college-trained  in  physical  education.  There  was  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  "name  player"  leaders;  that  is,  "star  athletes." 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  where  the  recreation  program  was  not-  under  the 
supervision  of  part  or  full-time  leaders,  the  average  number  of  activities  offered 
for  the  employee  per  company  was  less. 

A  breakdown  of  the  findings  on  the  nature  of  the  recreation  programs  is  inter- 
esting enough,  perhaps,  to  bear  verbatim  repetition  here. 

Bulletin  boards  were  used  more  frequently  than  other  methods  of  informing 
employees  as  to  future  program  activities. 

Bowling  Most  Popidcir 

he  outstanding  physical  sports  participated  in  by  the  men,  according  to  company 
-  participation  were:  bowling  (87%  of  the  2.45  companies  having  a  recreation 
program),  softball  (74%),  basketball  (54%),  golf  (40%),  and  baseball  (34%). 
Football  and  deck  tennis  were  the  two  physical  sports  having  the  lowest  percentage 
(1%)  of  company  participation. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  companies  having  recreation  provided  bowling 
for  women. 
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The  our  si. null  uc  activities  <  stablished  on  .1  co  rc<  real  iona]  basis  wer<  bowling 
.-It    s*  -    •  and  tennis 

Bowling  ranked  first  in  the  number  ol  companies  having  famil)  participation, 
in  of  the  companic  s  sponsored  this  typi  of  participation 

Men  who  engaged  in  bowling  were  most  frequentl)  .\\'  ,  between  the  ages 
and  54  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  women  participants  111  bowling  were 
between  the  ages  ol  2.0  and  14. 

Physical  activities  sponsored  In  companies  which  have  all  age  groups  partici 
pating  are :  bowling,  golf,  ping  pong,  and  rifle  or  pistol  shooting 

The  greatest  number  ol  teams  were  reported  in  bowling.  The  results  show 
that  this  sport  had  as  many  as  600  teams  in  a  single  company.  ( .oil,  softball,  tennis 
and  ping  pong  are  other  physical  activities  with  a  large  number  oi  teams. 

Employee  competition  in  industrial  recreation  was  69  per  cent  interdepart- 
mental, while  ;  per  cent  ot  the  employee  participants  competed  in  team  sports 
which  were  between  companies. 

It    is  evident  that    S-  per  cent  ot   industrial   recreation  ot  a   physical   type  was 

promoted  h\  the  employees.     The  firm  promoted  physical  activities  $3  per  cent  of 

the  time.     Tax-supported  and  private  agencies  promoted  these  activities  to  a  degree 

per  cent.      Union   groups   promoted   physical   recreational   activities  in   a  few 

cases     i ' 

Cultured  A  ctivities 

Camera  clubs,  classified  as  a  cultural  activity,  ranked  first  in  number  of  companies 
having  this  activity.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  companies  provided  such  clubs 
for  men  and  seven  per  cent  provided  them  for  women.  Six  per  cent  of  the  companies 
had  camera  clubs  for  mixed  groups. 

The  highest  percentages  of  participants  in  cultural  activities  as  a  whole  were 
between  35  and  $9  years  of  age.  The  employees  promoted  61  per  cent  of  all  activi- 
ties, while  the  firm  sponsored  33  per  cent. 

Although  there  were  very  few  other  outing  activities  carried  on  by  industries, 
picnics  were  held  by  145  (100%)  of  the  companies. 

The  average  age  of  men  and  women  in  outing  activities  was  between  10  and  35 
years  ot  age. 

The  promotional  group  for  outing  activities  was,  in  69  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
the  employees.  Nevertheless,  picnics  were  sponsored  by  the  firm  (67%)  slightly 
more  often  than  by  the  employees  ;6z%). 

Social  Activities 

.ncing   was   the   outstanding  company    social   activity   participated    in   by  all 
groups. 
Participation  ages  ot   men  and   women   in  social  activities  varied  according  to 
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the  activity.  For  example,  the  ages  of  participants  in  dancing  were  2.5  years  and 
over,  while  the  participants  in  bingo  were  30  and  over. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  companies  having  recreational  programs  reported 
that  the  employees  promoted  the  social  activities,  while  2.7  per  cent  of  the  social 
events  were  promoted  by  the  firm.  Dancing  and  social  parties  were  also  the  out- 
standing activities  promoted  by  the  other  listed  agencies. 

The  activities  that  were  most  popular  during  lunch  periods  were:  (in  the  order 
of  their  importance)  cards,  horseshoes,  checkers,  softball,  musical  programs,  ping 
pong  and  bowling. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

While  bowling  is  the  most  popular  recreation  of  industrial  employees,  our 
study  shows  that  companies  seldom  provided  bowling  facilities  for  the  work- 
ers. Bowling  alleys  and  golf  courses  seem  to  be  the  outstanding  commercial  facili- 
ties used  by  industrial  personnel .  Facilities  provided  by  the  company  were :  baseball 
fields,  softball  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  billiard  provisions.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  most  often  provided  facilities  for  basketball  and  bowling.  Softball 
fields  were  the  most  used  tax-supported  facilities  by  industrial  recreation  participants. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  company  usually  paid  for  uniforms  of  a  team  repre- 
senting the  company,  but  in  the  main,  the  individual  employee  or  the  employees' 
association  most  frequently  purchased  game-equipment. 

Stated  Values  of  Recreational  Activities 

In  answer  to  our  query  on  the  "Stated  Values  of  Recreational  Activities,"  we 
found  the  greatest  percentage  of  company  recreational  leaders  regarded  physical 
activities  as  the  most  popular.  Social  and  out-of-door  activities  were  next  in  popu- 
lanrv,  with  cultural  activities  considered  last. 

Bowling  was  listed  as  the  outstanding  activity  in  promoting  good  fellowship. 
Other  activities  that  were  considered  by  recreational  supervisors  as  promoters  of 
fellowship  were  (in  order  of  their  importance)  softball,  basketball,  baseball  and  golf. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  companies  queried  by  the  survey  stated  that  they  had  not 
experienced  any  labor  difficulties.  By  contrast,  however,  there  were  2.7  per  cent  of 
the  companies  which  had  had  such  trouble.  Of  the  latter,  18  per  cent  continued 
their  recreational  programs  during  the  labor  difficulties,  while  the  remainder  did  not. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  recreational  leaders  considered  their  programs  inade- 
quate, while  37  per  cent  of  these  supervisors  felt  their  programs  were  complete. 
The  stated  causes  for  inadequate  programs  were: 

a.  Lack  of  company  facilities  and  equipment, 
h.  Employees  living  too  far  from  plant. 

c.  Lack  of  diversified  recreational  program. 

d.  Insufficient  number  of  employees. 

e.  Lack  of  good  leadership. 
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More  than  three-quarters  -;  pel  ceni  to  k  exaci  oi  the  supervisors  were 
of  the  opinion  that  industrial  recreation  establishes  .1  friendly  feeling  between 
employer  and  employee  which  otherwise  might  noi  have  been  present.  In  contrast, 
4  per  cent  believed  that  recreation  programs  did  not  improve  employer-employee 
relationships.     The  remaining  ij  percent  were  non  committal 

Reviewing  our  survey  findings  we  can  conclude  there  is  a  very  great  need  for 

cion  in  .m  nulustn.il  community.     In  main  cities  where  tin-  industry  is  the 

only  organization   promoting  recreation,   the  company   has  an   obligation   to  its 

employees      Human  material  has  to  lx-  treated  carefully  tor  effective  productivity. 

II  orkers  Should  Direct  Programs 

Wi  \\oi  1  d  make  an  emphatic  point  ol  the  fact  that  best  results  are  secured  in 
industrial  recreation  when  workers  themselves  have  the  largest  possible  share- 
in  program  participation  and  direction  I  mphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  promotion  and  the  direction  of  industrial  recreation  activities  are  most  im- 
portant functions  connected  with  employees'  service.  On  the  side  ot  management 
these  tasks  should  he  entrusted  to  men  and  women  of  tact,  judgment,  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  working  people.  Paternalism  should  be 
eliminated;  so  should  complete  company  dictation. 

1  ring  the  "Values  Inherent  in  Industrial  Recreation,'  we  must  recognize 
that  it  a  man  has  an  extra  hour  or  two  of  rest  thrust  upon  him,  and  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  he  may  drink,  gamble,  go  to  cheap  shows,  overeat,  quarrel  with 
his  wife,  or  squander  his  rime  and  money  in  other  profitless  ways.  All  this  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  recreation  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time  is 
almost  as  important  as  one's  work 

Therefore  consideration  should  he  given  to  constructive  recreation  as  a  leisure- 
time  activity.  Thirtv-nine  of  the  recreational  directors  regarded  "better  use  of 
energy"  as  a  value  which  may  be  obtained  from  recreation. 

Increases  Good  Fellowship 

Astiussii  1  recreation  program  is  one  which  tends  to  improve  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  employees.  It  should  be  this  without  making 
more  demands  on  an  employee's  time  than  he  desires  to  give.  Well-planned  recrea- 
tion should  develop  a  camaraderie  which  will  help  to  break  down  the  sometimes 
strained  formality  of  business  contacts.  Teamwork  in  the  field  of  play  should 
develop  team  work  in  the  organization. 

We  contend,  also,  that  a  company  recreation  program  m.u  secure  the  good  will 
of  the  community  at  large.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  favorable  newspaper 
publicitv  concerning  the  recreation  program.  Public  officers'  opinions  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  company's  having  wholesome  recreation.  Public  opinion  likewise  will 
favor  the  company's  offering  recreational  activities  for  the  employees  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Jn  summarizing  the  Purdue  Industrial  Recreation  Survey,  it  may  be  stated  that 
management  believes  that  recreation  for  the  worker  and  for  the  employer  is  condu- 
cive to  understanding  and  good  fellowship.  Such  recreation  helps  to  create  joy  and 
happiness,  and  is  a  very  good  medium  lor  establishing  a  better  esprit  de  corps  among 
the  various  branches  ol  industrial  work. 

Fundi  for  this  stud)  itere  wade  available  b)  the  Brinisiciik-Balke-Col  Inulcr  Company  of 
Chicago,  through  its  educational  relations  division. 

Copii  i  of  the  full  report,  of  which  this  is  a  digest,  ma\  he  purchased  from  Purdue  I  Hi- 
rers it)  ,  Lafayette,  hid. 


CORRECTION 

Inadvertently  two  tables  were  misplaced   in   the   last 
(January,  1941)  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal. 
1 .     The  table  headed  "Steps  in  Doing  Job, ' '  which  appears 
on  page  153,  should  appear  at  the  end  on  the  section  on 
"Job  Descriptions"  on  page  i6z. 

2-.     The  second  part  of  the  table  on   page  147,  starting 
"Summary  of  Fire  Prevention  Items,"  should  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  section  headed  "Fire  Prevention"  on  page 

2.49. 
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Industrial  Relations  should  be  Rationalized. 


Labor  Union 
Research  Departments 


Ky    Solomon    BarkIN, 


Research  is  a  necessar)  tool  ol  contemporary  unionism.  Effective  operation  of 
a  modern  trade  union  demands  the  use  ol  technicians  and  personnel  Specially 
trained  in  economics,  management,  engineering,  publicity  and  law  to  advise 
its  officers  and  leaders,  and  also  to  help  in  administering  unions.  A  well  trained 
indispensable  to  the  successful  use  of  current  trade  union  techniques  and  the 
realization  of  their  goals. 

The  acceptance  and  use  ol  these  services  have  epitomized  the  new  trends  in 
unionism  represented  by  the  large  industrial  unions.  As  the  labor  movement  has 
adopted  more  and  more  of  its  new  characteristics  it  has  accepted  these  services  and 
made  them  an  integral  part  of  the  organization.  I  nion  leaders  have  become  aware 
of  their  value  and  have  gained  an  appreciation  of  their  spheres  of  usefulness. 

Demanded  by  Industrial  Workers 

THE  new  unionism  stems  from  the  upsurge  in  organization  in  1933  and  is  being 
crvstallizcd  in  the  large  industrial  unions  formed  since  that  date.  The  form, 
attitude,  and  aspirations  of  the  new  unionism  are  seeping  into  most  unions,  and 
becoming  the  common  property  of  the  American  trade  union  movement  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  large  mass  of  industrial  workers  in  the  basic  industries 
for  unions  which  respond  to  their  practical  and  pressing  needs. 

Built  to  reflect  the  needs  of  workers  employed  in  nationally  competitive  indus- 
tries, the  new  unionism  has.  as  we  see  it,  live  important  traits. 
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Five  Aspects  of  Present  Unionism 

i  of  all,  ir  is  required  ro  cope  with  giant  impersonal  corporations  which  con- 
trol directly  or,  through,  diverse  financial  channels,  many  plants  distributed 
throughout  the  country;  these  corporations  often  enjoy  monopolistic  positions,  and 
employ  highly  refined  management  techniques  with  extensive  personnel  and  welfare 
programs. 

Secondly,  the  strategy  of  the  new  unions  is  built  upon  an  appeal  to  all  workers, 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  and  therefore  the  industrial  union  is  its  charac- 
teristic form  of  organization. 

Thirdly,  the  newly  organized  workers  recognize  that  American  industry  is 
dynamic  and  mobile,  that  new  industries  and  regions  arise  rapidly  to  replace  older 
ones,  and  that  therefore  American  union  standards  will  be  best  protected  by  organiz- 
ing all  unorganized  workers  in  every  industry  and  region. 

Fourthly,  these  workers  want  unions  which  would  couple  economic  action  with 
extensive  national  legislation  to  assure  them  economic  security  and  protect  their 
unions. 

Fifthly,  the  new  unionism  believes  that  unions  should  assume  industrial  leader- 
ship to  prevent  competition  at  the  expense  of  labor  and  domination  of  labor  by 
monopolistic  industries  and  in  time  should  secure  the  right  to  parcipatc  in  the 
direction  and  planning  of  industry. 

These  new  characteristics  reflect  an  expansion  of  purpose  and  a  new  militancy 
which  necessitates  a  specialized  staff  equipped  to  assist  those  handling  these  many 
challenges.  In  the  skilled  craft  unions  established  for  local  industries,  individual 
leaders  were  able  to  encompass  the  facts  of  the  industry  through  their  own  personal 
contacts,  and  deal  with  the  problems  in  terms  of  this  experience.  But  the  new 
organizations,  too  large  for  such  simple  procedures,  require  more  precise  and  more 
profound,  as  well  as  prompter,  information,  analysis  and  understanding  to  cope  with 
their  problems.  To  secure  these  materials,  trade  unions  have  turned  to  specialized 
personnel  who,  because  of  their  training  and  insight,  knowledge  of,  and  allegiance 
to,  the  labor  movement,  could  aid  in  fulfilling  these  wider  needs. 

Work  of  Union  Research  Departments 

This  paper  will  deal  primarily  with  the  functions  of  those  people  who  staff  that 
section  of  the  union  generally  known  as  the  "research  department."  While 
their  services  vary  from  union  to  union,  they  have  an  inherent  generic  similarity. 
The  activities  of  the  research  department  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  specific  content  of  their  services. 

Research   staffs  composed  primarily  of  economists   and   socially  minded   en- 
gineers, were  established  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  union  officers,  but  the 
variety  of  trade  union  activities  has  made  it  important  also  to  utilize  the  research 
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personnel  in  other  capacities,      lo  perform  thes<  services,  the  research  stafl  usuall) 
it  types  ol  data  which  are  ol  direct  interest  and  value  both  to 
the   leaders  and  membership  of  tht   organization 

["he  first  relates  to  each  company's  financial,  corporate,  industrial,  personnel 
and  labor  experience  I  Ik  second  consists  ol  information  on  wages,  workload  and 
labor  costs  ["he  third  grouping  includes  data  on  the  economic  characteristics 
a\w\  operations  ol  the  industr)  and  us  man)  subdivisions.  The  fourth  outlines 
the  major  connections  ol  each  member  ol  management.  The  fifth  deals  with 
material  about  the  communities  in  which  tlu  nulls  an  located  I  inally,  the  files 
ol  reports  about  employer  policies  and  practices,  and  collective  bargaining 
experience  in  other  industries. 

Economic  Surveys  Made 

Tiu.il  resources  furnish  the  basis  for  varied  services.     Economic  surveys 
are  constantly  in  preparation.     There  are  summaries  ol  economic  conditions, 
measures  ol  business  activity,  forecasts  ol  future  conditions,  analyses  of  different 

mic  and  marker  situations  within  the  respective  subdivisions,  investigations 
into  financial  results  of  an  industry's  operations,  evaluations  ol  the  ability  of  in- 
dividual companies  and  industries  to  increase  wages,  and  descriptions  of  sources 
oniic  instabilit)  ol  industrial  sectors  and  the  remedies  for  these  conditions. 
The  movement  of  industry  or  business  from  one  branch  to  another  or  from  one- 
region  to  another  or  from  one  plant  to  another  is  constantly  reviewed. 

Interindustry  competition  requires  attention  since  complaints  of  narrowing 
markets  frequently  foreshadow  "cut-throat"  competition.  Technological  changes 
provoke  inquiries  into  the  extent  of  dislocation,  methods  of  protection,  alternative 
employments  and  compensation.  With  defense  problems  arising,  the  union  must 
more  than  ever  before  be  able  to  identify  "ghost"  towns,  and  depressed  areas,  and 
locate   available   labor   supply   and    productivity   capacity. 

Planning  Organizing  Campaigns 

I\  the  following  paragraphs,  we  shall  discuss  several  customary  uses  of  these 
j  Since  the  industrial  units  which  are  being  organized  are  huge  in  size 
and  intimately  interrelated  and  since  each  has  its  own  background  in  unionism, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  imperative  to  plan  each  organizing  campaign  carefully 
and  completely.  Materials  must  be  available  to  the  organizer  for  his  use.  The 
research  departments  have  made  available  to  organizers  in  such  cases  information 
about  the  specific  community,  us  population  its  mores  and  its  institutions.  Insofar 
irkers  in  the  mill  differ  from  those  of  the  general  community,  their  char- 
acteristics are  defined.  It  there  had  been  previous  efforts  toward  unionism,  these 
arc  traced  as  are  strikes,  charges  of  discrimination  and  governmental  action  respecr- 
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ing  labor  laws.     The  mills,   their  financial   set  up.   personnel  and  other  available 
data   on   then-  operations  are   reported. 

Sometimes  Advise  Against  Organizing 

Freqi  enti/5  ii  is  neeessarv  to  caution  against  all  organizational  work  because 
ul  i  he  weak  financial  position  of  the  company  or  because  of  the  imminence  of  other 
acts  such  as  moving  to  other  localities.  The  company's  attitude  and  relation 
toward  unions  of  course  is  also  stated.  In  the  event  that  a  mill's  wages  are  low  , 
special  data  are  furnished  to  bring  that  point  home.  Information  on  complaints 
respecting  wages  and  working  conditions,  or  probable  sore-spots  are  of  course  given 
to  the  organizer.  With  these  materials,  the  job  of  organizing  is  considerably- 
facilitated. 

As  all  industrial  relations  are  being  increasingly  founded  on  joint  consideration 
of  the  relevant  facts,  unions  are  more  than  ever  before  in  need  of  accurate  data 
and  thorough  factual  preparation  to  negotiate  with  management.  Its  own  efforts 
in  this  connection  must  be  particularly  intensive  as  management  frequently  refuses 
to  disclose  its  data  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
union's  case.  Unfortunately,  labor  generally  has  no  access  to  corporate  financial 
statements  or  to  reports  on  operations  or  costs.  The  existence  of  such  secrecy 
inspires  suspicion  and  prevents  true  collective  bargaining.  The  union  must  now 
secure  its  materials  from  outside  sources. 

Prepare  Analyses  of  Costs 

The  research  departments  therefore  carry  the  burden  of  preparing  analyses  for 
negotiators  on  the  company's  costs,  degree  of  efficiency,  financial  condition,  prof- 
itability and  prospects.  The  negotiators  must  have  data  on  sources  for  wage- 
increases  and  adequate  analysis  of  comparative  wages,  production  and  costs  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  guided  in  the  formulation  of  their  demands,  deliberations  and 
final  settlement.  In  many  instances,  it  is  neeessarv  to  define  the  economic  limita- 
tions on  increases  as  well  as  the  price  adjustments  which  might  be  required.  The 
company's  economic  and  market  advantages  must  be  assayed.  Unions  are  en- 
deavoring to  guide  their  policies  and  strategy  by  the  facts  of  each  situation. 

Companies  financially  capable  of  adopting  liberal  provisions  are  frequently 
reluctant  to  take  the  lead.  In  such  instances  unions  have  successfully  employed 
studies  of  precedents  for  their  proposals.  Frequency  analyses  have  been  made  of 
agreements  to  establish  the  extent  of  provisions  for  vacations  with  pay,  for  a  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  of  guaranteed  pay  for  reporting  to  work,  or  for  separation 
allowances  for  persons  displaced  by  technological  changes,  or  for  the  sharing  by 
w-orkers  of  savings  due  to  increased  man-hour  productivity.  Intensive  surveys 
have  been  made  of  specific  companies  and  of  entire  industries  with  respect  to  per- 
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sonncl  practices,  labor  policies,  work  load  and  wage  conditions  to  establish  uni 
form  competitive  standards. 

(  ontrolling  Technological  Changes 

<  function  oi   the  research   staff    is  to  develop  techniques   for    handling 

Ix.  special  problems.  In  the  textile  industry,  probably  the  most  serious  question 
sen  thai  ol  workload  I  he  [*extile  Workers  Union  ol  America  has  faced  this 
problem  and  has  experimentall)  developed  .1  method  ol  guaranteeing  workers 
v<  protection  against  the  onrush  ol  technological  change  It  has  insisted 
that  changes  be  made  onl)  after  their  submission  and  approval  by  the  union.  Un- 
sary  and  improper  changes  have  been  vetoed.  Where  technical  alterations  are 
made,  the  pace  has  been  controlled.  The  workers  now  have  10b  guarantees  and 
higher  wages.  lor  those  who  have  been  displaced,  dismissal  wages  have  been 
obtained.  Other  types  ol  provisions  have  also  been  developed.  Entire  techniques 
have  been  e\  >  >1\  e d  tor  comating  overwork.  Similarly  special  controls  are  being 
formulated  tor  regulating  incentive  wage  systems  ami  employer  time-study  tech- 
niques 

Merit  rating  systems  which  are  formalizing  the  many  qualifications  to  straight 
seniority  systems  require  investigations  of  personnel  practice,  and  of  the  work 
forces  to  determine  the  probable  effects  of  suggested  modification. 

Similarly,  labor  unions  are  demanding  direct  participation  in  plant  safety  and 
health  work  to  prevent  anti-union  activities  miA  to  assure  effective  protection. 
They  require  factual  materials  for  these  activities.  The  research  department  has 
aided  in  formulating  the  objectives,  defining  and  applying  the  techniques,  and  super- 
vising the  administration  of,  and  the  experience  under,  these  arrangements  so  that 
improvements  may  be  made.  Advice  is  given  concerning  these  problems  to  assure 
adequate  contractual   provisions. 

Rehabilitation  of  Plants  and  Industries 

i\  eveb  expanding  field  of  service  performed  bv  unions  in  which  research  de- 
l\  partments  play  an  important  role  is  the  rehabilitation  of  both  individual  plants 
and  industries.  Industrial  unions  want  to  create  and  maintain  sound  industries. 
Without  such  a  condition  there  can  be  no  security  for  their  members'  employment 
and  no  opportunities  for  improving  standards  or  maintaining  high  earnings  and 
good  work  conditions.  Labor  cooperation  with  individual  companies  in  their 
managerial  procedures  is  becoming  more  general  as  management  is  learning  that 
such  assistance  results  in  greater  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  much  waste 

Specific  agreements   have   been   arranged    in   the   textile  industry  covering  this 
kind   of  cooperation   providing   for   the   protection   of  the   union   and   for   labor   to 
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share  in  the  ultimate  savings.  The  results  have  been  generally  favorable  to  all 
concerned.  The  research  department  is  called  in  ro  guide  local  committees  as  well 
as  furnish  them  with  much  of  the  material  necessary  lor  their  work.  Since  such 
investigations  reach  into  marketing  problems,  types  of  manufacture,  and  surveys 
of  alternative  production  methods  and  machinery,  many  phases  of  the  investigation 
are  carried  on  completely  by  the  department.  This  kind  of  union  assistance  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  superior  ro  that  rendered  by  outside  consulting  services 
since  the  final  changes  under  union-management  cooperation  plans  are  usually 
effected  with  greater  understanding  by  the  worker.  These  forms  of  cooperation 
have  of  course  not  been  limited  to  such  formal  arrangements  or  extensive  inves- 
tigations. 

Moreover,  there  are  entire  branches  in  the  textile  industry  which  require 
stabilization.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  process  of  study.  The  classic  types  of 
assistance  for  rehabilitation  of  entire  industries  are  to  be  found  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustries. Many  of  the  latter  are  based  on  advice  furnished  bv  technicians  and 
research  men  who  have  studied  these  industries  and  rendered  their  reports  for 
guidance. 

Adjustment  of  Grievances 

In  the  actual  administration  of  agreements,  the  research  departments  may  play 
an  important  role.  Grievances  relating  to  technical  questions  which  are  not 
settled  locally  are  referred  to  this  department  for  review.  They  are  frequently  able 
to  formulate  otherwise  vague  complaints,  identify  sources  of  trouble,  review  griev- 
ance machinery  and  offer  suggestions  which  facilitate  adjustments.  Plants  with 
time  studies,  complicated  wage  incentive  plans,  merit  rating  systems,  hazardous 
and  unhealthful  employment  conditions,  wage  penalty  provisions,  substandard 
wage  levels,  burden  some  work  loads  or  excessive  rates  of  change  in  equipment  are 
constant  sources  of  problems  which  require  the  department's  aid. 

In  plants  where  the  union  participates  in  time  studies,  union  representatives 
have  to  be  trained  to  supervise  and  criticize  the  work  effectively.  Union  wage  and 
negotiating  committees  must  be  taught  the  methods  of  handling  technical  issues 
and  critically  reviewing  management's  techniques.  These  groups  need  information 
on  comparative  conditions  and  advice  on  methods  of  evaluating  employer's  pro- 
posals or  measuring  units.  The  training  problem  becomes  a  particularly  severe- 
one  in  places  where  there  are  complicated  wage  incentive  plans  which  are  enforced 
by  large  clerical  and  professional  staffs  often  exceeding  live  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees.  A  very  complete  grievance  and  shop  steward  system  must 
be  established  at  such  mills  and  each  one  of  these  persons  must  be  adequately  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties. 
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Relation  to  Consulting  Engineers 

Tin  employment  b)  textile  management  ol  consulting  engineers  has  opened  up  a 
es  ol  issues  which  rest  arch  d<  partments  are  helping  to  resolve.  Unions 
have  found  it  necessar)  to  deal  with  thes<  salesmanlike,  self-confident  and  often 
promising  persons.  Some  of  them  make  proposals  without  thorough  stud) 
ol  local  conditions  and  defend  their  recommendations  with  m\  sterious  "confidential 
comparative  information,"  which  the)  refuse  to  identif)  or  submit  to  verification 
or  anal)  sis 

The  research  department  has  assisted  local  unions  in  reviewing  the  engineers' 
proposals  and  in  formulating  union  counter-recommendations.  Through  a  con- 
effort  in  all  instances  where  such  engineers  arc  being  employed,  the  research 
department  is  attempting  to  identif)  these  as  employer  proposals  and  to  make  them 
as  much  subject  to  collective  bargaining  as  an)  other  employer  request.  It  is  hoped 
that  franker  consideration  ol  verifiable  huts  will  facilitate  collective  bargaining  and 
replace  present  secretive  habits 

S///>/>/y  Data  for  Arbitrations 

a  vol  in  k  significant  field  o\  service  has  been  that  rendered  during  arbitration  pro- 
A  ceedings.  As  in  all  phases  of  negotiations,  management  is  preparing  itself  more 
adequately  for  all  its  relations  with  unions.  Most  employers  who  have  adequate 
personnel  and  engineering  departments  are  usually  well  supplied  with  data  for  such 
hearings.  It  is  therefore  more  than  ever  necessary  for  unions  to  present  a  complete 
statement  ot  tacts  and  arguments.  As  arbitrators  are  as  vet  most  frequently  chosen 
for  individual  disputes,  tile  presentation  must  be  particularly  complete  ami  explicit. 
In  most  instances,  arbitrators  rely  on  the  data  furnished  by  both  parties  in 
dispute  rather  than  on  their  own  independent  studies.  Research  departments  are 
most  often  rccjuired  to  aid  in  arbitrations  involving  questions  ol  wages,  working  con- 
ditions and  work  assignment  Surveys  are  made  and  offered  in  such  instances  on 
imic,  financial,  price,  industrial  and  similar  questions. 

Training  and  Checking  Organizers 

No  LESS  essential  is  the  general  duty  of  the  research  department  to  coordinate, 
systematize  and  test  the  policies,  procedures  ami  strategies  employed  by  unions. 
Just  as  management  has  organized  its  personnel  practices  in  the  so-called  science  of 
personnel  management,  so  the  research  departments  are  modestl)  creating  a  similar 
body  of  knowledge  for  the  trade  union  movement.  Labor  organizers  and  officials 
have  had  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  direct  experience  and  word  of  mouth  instruction. 
Much  of  the  information  they  secured  they  have  had  individually  to  test  for  them- 
selves. Research  departments  are  now  collecting  this  experience  and  preparing 
manuals,  guides  and  checklists  which  shorten  the  preparatory  period,  assure  more 
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complete  instruction  and  sharpen  the  insight  of  labor  leaders.     Organizers  are  being 
instructed  in  the  union's  facilities  and  services  of  governmental  agencies. 

The  same  effort  to  apply  the  principles  of  preparation,  research  and  judgment  on 
the  basis  of  facts  is  being  widely  applied  to  many  types  of  union  activities.  Con- 
ferences of  union  members  or  organizers  are  being  directed  by  well  conceived  pro- 
grams. I  nion  practices  such  as  dues  collection,  grievance  machinery,  and  adminis- 
trative forces  are  now  repeatedly  investigated  to  assure  the  officers  that  they  are 
efficient  and  realistic.  Union  policies  are  being  subjected  to  similar  scrutiny.  Solu- 
tions for  such  important  problems  as  wage  stabilization  are  investigated  prior  to  their 
final  formulation.  Studies  in  the  experience  of  other  unions  precede  actual  recom- 
mendations. The  American  labor  movement  is  trying  to  achieve  its  final  goals  with 
all  of  the  tools  which  it  can  employ,  and  it  is  learning  to  use  the  tool  of  research  to 
this  end. 

Ii/terests  Identified  with  National  Welfare 

Tin  trade  union  movement  is  fast  becoming  the  most  important  progressive  force 
in  our  nation.  Its  interests  are  not  provincial;  they  arc  identical  with  the  na- 
t  ion  s  welfare.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  labor  leader  focuses  his  attention  upon 
public  welfare  and  general  industrial  and  economic  problems  rather  than  upon  the 
narrow  interests  of  an  individual  concern.  They,  therefore,  are  familiar  with  in- 
dustry's problems  and  those  of  the  country.  These,  they  have  realized,  must  be 
dealt  with  to  improve  the  workers'  lot.  As  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  unions' 
efforts  to  stabilize  constructively  the  more  competitive  industries  through  voluntary 
industrial  controls  intended  to  uproot  infested  areas.  In  developing  policy  and 
programs  in  these  fields,  union  leaders  have  looked  to  the  research  departments  for 
much  of  the  basic  data.  Thcv  keep  apprized  of  trends  and  developments  as  well  as 
all  possible  sources  of  trouble. 

Legislative  Action 

Legislative  action  is  becoming  an  expanding  part  of  the  trade  unions'  construc- 
u  tive  program.  They  realize  that  the  government's  compulsorv  powers  are 
necessary  to  remedy  and  to  improve  labor's  economic  position.  The  American 
trade  union  movement  was  in  the  vanguard  for  wage  and  hour,  social  securitv, 
public  works,  relief,  housing  and  labor  relations  laws.  Even  more  than  in  the 
formulation  of  these  original  demands,  the  research  staffs  are  playing  their  part  in 
following  the  administration  of  these  laws  and  reviewing  and  formulating  necessarv 
amendments.  In  connection  with  the  wage  and  hour  law,  appearances  are  made 
before  industry  committees  to  argue  the  merits  of  union  wage  proposals  and  before 
the  administrator  to  recommend  specific  limitations  on  learners  or  other  definitions. 
Exemptions  and  complaints  of  violation  are  also  part  of  the  work  of  such  depart- 
ments. Social  security  experience  is  a  constant  concern  since  these  staffs  handle 
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many  problems  and  must  answer  many  queries       The  progress  and  effect  of  National 
1  decisions  are  being  recorded,  studied  and  appraised. 

i  ontacting  Government  Agencies 

A  xi   function  of  the  research   department   which   frequently   far   tran- 

:;i  importance  the  above  specific  duties  is  that  of  reviewing  the  activities 
and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  all  governmental  agencies  whether  local,  sta 

which  are  administering  labor  laws  or  collecting  data  bearing  on  labor  so 
that  the  unioi  reactions  may  be  fully  known  and  appreciated.     Aid  and 

advice  is  given  governmental  agencies  making  investigations  in  unionized  industries. 
Studies  are  examined  and  reviewed;  techniques  are  carefully  scrutinized;  subjects 
for  inquiry  are  prop 

With  these  resources  tor  information,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  th( 
to  keep  the  union's  membership  informed  of  progress  in   various  fields       lor  this 
purpose,  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly  publications  are  issued  dealing  with 
industrial  conditions,   labor  developments  and  union  events.      Special  reports  and 
publications  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Public  ReLit/oi/s    Work 

Efforts  are  also  made  to  acquaint  other  groups  in  the  community  with  labor's 
purposes,  policies  and  activities.  Trade  union  research  staffs  have  stimulated 
manv  students  and  scholars  to  investigate  specific  fields  of  labor  conditions  and  union 
activity.  Inquiries  of  all  kinds  from  government  and  public  agencies,  as  well  as 
individuals,  are  constantly  answered.  L'nions  want  general  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  work  for  it  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
Americans. 

A  trade  union  research  department  the  vast  variety  ot  activities 

which  occupv  the  modern  trade  union.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  make  decisions  on 
policv  or  strategv  but  rather  to  offer  a  tested  bodv  of  facts  and  information,  and 
studied  counsel.  Its  value  is  growing  as  the  activities  of  trade  unions  are  extending 
themselves  into  more  complicated  and  larger  national  industries;  are  concerned  with 
more  fundamental  managerial,  financial  and  industrial  problems;  as  the  experience 
with,  and  knowledge  of.  collective  bargaining  is  widening;  as  formal  arbitration 
machinery  for  the  resolution  of  differences  is  multiplying;  and  as  contacts  with 
governmental  agencies  and  the  public  are  incrca- 

I  ,/ct  Finding  Agencies 

Union's  are  reiving  increasinglv  upon  the  collection  and  analysis  of  accurate  data 
for  their  daily  decisions  and  the  development  of  their  long-term  policies.     The 
readv  recognition  of  the  importance  of  facts  by  the  new  unionism  reflects  its  funda- 
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mental  conviction  that  industrial  relations  should  be  rationalized.  The  problems 
of  management  and  labor  should  be  resolved  by  joint  study  of  the  relevant  facts  in- 
volved in  each  dispute. 

The  stability  of  industries  in  which  collective  bargaining  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fact  reflects  this  effort  to  rationalize  industrial  relations.  The  research  de- 
partments of  modern  trade  unions  are  aiding  unions  m  finding  the  facts,  in  formu- 
lating and  documenting  their  statements,  in  developing  and  reviewing  their  policies 
and  practices,  in  increasing  their  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  many  current  eco- 
nomic, industrial  and  managerial  problems,  and  in  establishing  more  rational 
industrial  relations  and  more  effective  administration  of  labor  contracts  and  labor  law. 


II  <  ompanics  an  to  Woid  being  Badly  Pinched 
in  the  On-coming  Skilled  Labor  Supply  Limited 
Market  it  Would  be  .1  Good  Plan  for  them  to 
Start  as  Earl)  as  Possible  Est  imat  ing  I  h<  ii 
Future  Requirements  and  Making  Arrangements 
to  Se<  ili. ii  the)  Will  Have  All  the  Men  They 
Need 


Estimating  Skilled 
Labor  Requirements 


\  (  ompant;  Report 

Tin    National   Defense  Commission   recommends  that,  as  soon  as  companies 
can  do  so,  they  should  estimate  the  number  of  workers  of  different  grades  of 
skill    they    will    require    with    expansion    of   business.      There    is    given    below 
the  attempt    oi   one  compam    to   do   so 

The  advantages  oi  making  such  estimates,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  higher 
grades  of  skill  are:  they  enable  a  company  to  determine  the  amount  of  training 
necessary,  and  the  possible  supply  of  skilled  workers  that  may  be  obtained  without 
going  to  the  outside  labor  market,  or  doing  so  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they  enable 
the  employment  department  to  develop  a  balanced  program  of  recruiting,  and  to 
develop  contacts  with  local  hiring  possibilities  and  vocational  schools;  they  enable 
the  personnel  department  to,  possibly  temporarily,  adjust  hiring  and  retiring  ages 
in  the  emergency;  where  it  appears  likely,  from  such  an  estimate,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  meet  delivery  schedules,  the  produc- 
tion department  may  plan  modifications  of  its  normal  manufacturing  methods,  or 
possibly  farm  out  to  other  local   industries  some  parts  of  the  job. 

Factors  Taken  into  Account 

Tin.  exhibit   below  indicates   the  factors   which    must    be   taken    into  account   in 
estimating   labor  requirements,   and    the   bases   upon    which   estimates   may   be 
made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  of  the  personnel  department,  based  essentially 
upon   past   trends  of  the  ratio  of   skilled    workers   to  direct    production   employees 
is  twice  that  ot  the  tool  and  machine  division 
j  OO 


ESTIMATING    SKILLED    LAB  OB     REQUIREMENTS 

The  latter  division  bases  its  estimates  upon  expectations  of  new  tools  and 
machines  that  will  have  to  he  built,  and  the  repairing  of  tools.  It  admits  that  it's 
estimates  are  too  low  in  that  machine  overhauling  will  be  necessary,  and  that  the 
number  of  laid  off  employees  that  may  be  expected  to  answer  a  rehire  call,  as  given, 
is   too   high. 

There  follows  the  factors  taken  into  account  by  the  personnel  department. 
and  tables  prepared  by  them  showing  their  resultant  estimates,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  tool  and  machine  division.  After  these  are  shown  an  explanation 
by  the  tool  and  machine  division,  and  tables  upon  which  they  base  their  estimates. 

Personnel  Department — Method  of  Arriving  at  Figures  Used  fob  Estimating 
Number  of  Trainees  Needed  1939-  1943 

Occupations  included  in  estimating  tool  and  machine  trainees: 
Boring  Mill  Operator  Machinist 

Diemaker  Milling  Machine  Operator 

Gagemaker  Planner  Operator 

Grinding  Machine  Operator  Tool  Inspector 

Jig  Borer  Toolmaker 

Lapidary  Vernier  Operator 

Lathe  Operator 

Three  plant  trades,  electricians,  millwrights,  and  pipefitters  included;  each 
estimated  separately. 

Supervisors  of  the  above  trades  are  included  in  the  [totals. 

1.  pension  losses,  1939-1943 
(46  Tool  and  Machine;  2.5  Plant) 

Counted  the  number  of  employees  in  the  above  occupations  likely  to  be  Pen- 
sioned and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  46  and  2.5  will  approximate  the  number 
of  pensions  granted  during  the  coming  5  vcar  period. 


1.     ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS,    I939-I94} 

(52.  Tool  and  Machine;  12.  Maintenance) 

Tool  and  Machine.  The  figure  for  our  April  estimate  (45)  was  increased  to 
allow  for  the  larger  force. 

Maintenance .  These  figures  obtained  by  applying  the  estimates  from  the 
insurance  mortality  tables  of  expected  deaths  during  a  5  year  period  at  the  various 
ages  to  the  number  on  roll  at  these  ages.  The  number  to  be  added  to  the  force  is 
too  small  to  change  the  mortality  figures. 
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J.    ESTIMATED   NUMB]  R    10  B]     i  B  \\si  i  i;  i;  i  n 

Out  oi  >  rool  and  Machine;  u  Maintenance)  and  to  Lea^  e  Vblun- 

taril)    6i  Tool  and  Machine;  o  Mainte  nan 

l'lu  number  transferred  out  oi  the  division  and  left  company 
voluntarily  during  last  i  years  was  taken  from  th<  inactive  "Record  ol  Employees" 
cards.  The  figures  were  placed  on  a  percentage  basis  and  applied  to  tin-  estimated 
number  on  roll    19^9-43. 

Names  ol  employees  transferred  during  1936  and  19^7  were 
furnished  In  emplo)  ment  department .  The  figures  were  then  placed  on  a  percentage 
basis  and  applied  to  the  estimated  number  on  roll  uj^S  4V  No  electricians,  mill- 
wrights or  pipefitters  left  voluntarily  during  this  period. 


4.    \1mr1  ION  \i    EMP 

to  Expected   Increase  in  Activity  (i<-      rool 


.IIIHIi 

iuI    Mac  hint ; 


15  Maintenance) 


Tool  jK  tool  and  machine  mechanics  employed  per 

1.00c  direct  employees  in  the  plant  was  used  to  arn\e  at  the  estimate  of  907  for  the 
[938  1943  period.  There  are  at  present  645  on  the  roll  which  includes  all  occupa- 
tions listed  on  the  first  page  of  Appendix  B.  The  difference  between  907  and  645 
gives  2.61.  the  number  o(  additional-mechanics  needed. 


TABLE  I 
Age  Distribution  oi   Gainfully  Occupied  Mali    Workers 

64  Years,  Incu  m\  i 
Tool  and  Mac  him    Mei 


Total  18-64  yrs. 

%  in  each  age  group 
18  &  19  yrs 

35  39 

45-49 
5o-54 
55-59 

*  An  attempt  to  adju- 
for  actuarially  expected  d 


s  who  dropped  their  trade  dur 
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<%  of  Total 

18-64  yrs. 
incl. 

/ 

,' 

( 

— / 

U.S.   L939  \«~  Plant 

1\           \    1939 

\       \ 

v\ 

^^~U.S.  (1930)  A 

0 

/ 

/ 
1 

1/ 

18-19     20-24     26-29     30-34     35-39     40-44     45-49      50-54     55-59     60-64 
Age 

TABLE  II 

Estimated  Number  of  Trainees  Needed  to  Supply  the  Expected  Demand  for  Tool  and  Machine 

Mechanics  in  Years  1939  to  1943 

(Based  on  10,000  Direct  Plant  Employees) 

Tool 
Personnel  Machine 
Dipt.         Dipt. 
Estimate  of  Number  of  Expected  Vacancies  to  he  Filled  i<);<i--j<i4i 

To  replace  Pensioned  employees 46 

Deaths  (actuarial  figures) 52. 

Transfers  out  of  division  (based  on  1936-37) 43 

Voluntarily  leaving  Company  (based  on  1936   57)  61 

Total  expected  to  leave  and  necessary  to  replace  102.        102. 

Additional  employees  needed  based  on  normal  load  (10,000  employees) 2.62.         116 

Total  expected  vacancies  to  be  filled 464        31S 

Estimated  Number  of  Laid  Off  or  Downgraded  Mechanics  to  be  Recalled 

Total  number  of  mechanics  laid  off  in  past  2.  yrs 301 

Estimated  number  expected  to  be  rehired  based  on  S  years  experience    4s'  ,'.) 136         136* 

Total  number  of  downgraded  mechanics  available  on  roll 2.6  2.6 

Estimated  number  to  be  recalled 162.        162. 

Estimated  S umber  <<'  Trainees  Needed 
The  number  of  graduates  needed  after  estimated  number  of  mechanics  to  be  recalled 

is  subtracted  (464  —  162.) 302.        156 

In  order  to  assure  301  graduates,  an  estimated  5%  more  trainees  than  graduates  must 

be  started  on  the  course.     Addition  estimated  at 15  8 

Total  number  of  trainees  needed  to  assure  sufficient  graduates  to  meet   1938   1943 

requirements 317         164 

Number  of  tool  and  machine  trainees  on  course  at  present  'August,  1938) 48 

Additional  trainees  necessary  to  start  course  within  next  two  years  in  order  to  be 

available  within  next  five  years 2.69 

*  Considered  to  be  high  for  next  hiring  period. 
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i  \m  i    in 

ded      i  :         ■     h     Expected  Deman l  Electricians,  Mill- 

wrigh   >,  vnd  Pipefitters  between  mi   Years  1939  and  1943 
t  Employe 

BUc-         Mill-      Pa- 
trician       wri&t       finer 

cted  I  'acancics  to  b, 

1. 1  6  5 

actuarial  figures  S  4          3 

Transfers  out  of  organization  (based  on  x  ]  5  9          9 

Voluntarily  leaving  Compam    based  on  lasi  Lycars  .0  o          o 

Total  ex                                I  neccssarj  to  replace  zz  19        17 

Additional  employees  needed  due  to  expected  increase  in  activit)  6  45 

"l\u.il  exp<                          to  be  filled  2.8  13        zz 

Off  or  D  I                         Kii.il/ til 

Total  number  of  tradesmen  laid  off 8  7  11 

Estimated  number  laid  off  expected  to  be  rehired  1  1  z 

Total  number  of  downgraded  tradesmen  available  on  toll  ...       4  z  o 

.  d  number  to  be  recalled 5  3  z 

/  rtimated  Number  of  Trainees  Needed 
The  number  of  graduates  needed  after  e  mbei    of  tradesmen   10    be 

recalled  is  subtracted  2.3  10        zo 

In  order  to  assure  the  required  number  of  graduates,  an  estimated    j(  ,    more 

trainees   than   graduates   must   be  started  on   the   course.     Addition  es- 

Total    number  of  trainees   needed   to   assure  sufficient   graduates   to   meet    [938 

1943  requirements                                                                                                          Z4  zi  zi 

Number  of  trainees  on  course  at  present                                                         17  Z4  6 

Additional  trainees  necessary  to  start  course  within  next  two  years  111  order  to 

be  available  within  next  five  years                                                          ...   (—3)  (—3)  15 

Expected  number  of  tradesmen,  including  supervisors,  on  roll  1938   1943        . ...   106  70  5Z 

riMATED  N  UMBER   OF   LAID  OFF   EMPLOYEES  TO   BE   REHIRED 

lull  .ind  Machine;  4  Maintcn.Hn> 

Tool  and  Machine.  302  mechanics  were  laid  off  in  the  present  depression. 
Approximate!)  4V  ,  of  tool  and  machine  mechanics  laid  off  between  1919  and  1933 
were  rehired  during  the  subsequent  hiring  period.  Applying  this  percentage  to 
the  estimate  of  30Z  tool  and  machine  mechanics  laid  off  gives  [36  as  the  estimated 
number    to    be    rehired. 

Maintenance.  A  very  small  number  of  laid  off  electricians,  millwrights,  and 
pipefitters  were  rehired  during  the  last  hiring  period.  1  s,'  r  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  probable  figure  based  on  an  actual  count  of  total  number  laid  off.  Since 
the  numbers  involved  are  small,  time  was  saved  by  using  such  figures  as  were  avail- 
able. 
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6.     ESTIMATED    M  MH  IK   01    TRAIN]  Is   NEED]  I) 

The  turnover  and  on  roll  data  on  tool  and  machine  trainees  was  furnished  by 
■  training  department.  The  turnover  per  cent  among  trainees  is  based  on  actual 
nover    figures,     [936    to    date. 

Est/ mute  by  Tool  and  Machine  Division 

foregoing  studv  was  referred  to  Mr.  X  for  his  analysis  and  comments.  It  is 
.  Mr.  X's  opinion  that  we  have  just  passed  through  a  period  of  activity  in  the  tool 
room  somewhat  higher  than  normal,  inasmuch  as  during  the  past  two  years  they 
have  completed  the  tooling  for  three  new  products  and  are  well  along  with  the 
tooling  for  another  new  product.  He  states  that  they  have  noticed  a  rather  definite 
peak  in  tool  building,  which  follows  a  ten-year  cycle,  and  have  in  his  opinion  just 
passed  the  peak  in  one  of  these  cycles.  He  feels  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  will 
experience  another  program  of  such  size,  and  that  8750,000  in  tool  building  is  about 
as  much  as  we  can  expect  on  an  average,  with  a  normal  activity  level  of  10,000 
plant  employees. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  definite  trend  in  new  machine  building, 
the  work  being  largely  dependent  on  cost  improvement  studies,  changes  in  methods, 
etc.,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite  tie-up  between  new  machine  building 
and  shop  activity.  Although  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  machine  building 
activity  in  the  picture  for  the  near  future,  it  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  there  will  be  a  large  volume  of  work  on  machine  overhauling,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  any  appreciable  increase  in  activity. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  he  furnished  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  operatives  required,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
maintenance  work,  etc.,  that  we  reach  a  program  level  sufficient  to  require  10,000 
plant  emplovees: 

TABLE  IV 

No.  of  Oprativcs 

Tool  Repairs .      ioo 

Mechainery  Repairs  .  .  nx 

New  Tool  Building 113 

New  Machine  Building  60 

Supervisors  75 

Total jfo 

Less  Operatives  on  Roll  as  of  10-3-39  644 

Total  net  increase 116 

Total  expected  to  leave  and  necessary  to  replace  >vSee  foregoing  study) 2.02. 

Total  expected  vacancies  to  be  filled 31S 

Estimated  number  of  downgraded  and  laid  off  employees  to  be  recalled  (See  foregoing  study).  .  .  161. 

Estimated  number  of  trainee  graduates  required    .  156 

Estimate  of  additional  trainees  necessary  to  start  course  in  order  to  graduate  156 8 

Total  trainees  necessary  to  start  course 164 

With  reference  to  our  estimate  of  13^  to  be  rehired  from  301  laid  off,  Mr.  X  is  skeptical  of  our 
being  able  to  rehire  that  many. 
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1  MM  I     \ 
i.i    Viiviii   wnTooi  Making  Program 


Tool.  ROOU  EMPLOYEES 

Tool  and 

Machini 

Totaltt 

D 

' 

F 

C 

11 

I 

IC  +  D) 

(F+G+H) 

)4* 

143 

900 

156 

95° 

1941 

100,000 

x, 106,000 

L5« 

950 

'94- 

1,115,000 

>r- 

M3 

900 

■943 

58,105,000 

50,000  |  1,300,000 

850,000 

34- 

M3 

900 

*  From  Sales  Organization. 
**  Based  on  projection  of  n;. 
t  From  Manufacture  Organization. 
tt  Projection  of  1934  35   figure. 
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Many  Companies  have  Difficulty  in  Explaining 
Their  Policies  to  New  and  Present  Employees, 
other  than  in  Dull  Stodgy  Language  Accom- 
panied by  Statistics.  Here  is  a  Simple  Way  of 
Doing  This  Job  Suitable  for  House  Organs. 


An  Hour 
with  Joe 


The  Story  of  Joseph  Deaner 

SKF  Industries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Big  Joe  Deaner,  boss  of  the  salvage  department  of  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  ball  and  roller  bearings  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  entered  his 
department  with  a  broad  grin. 
One  of  the  officials  had  just  told  him,  "Because  you're  between  }o  and  65  years 
old  and  have  been  affiliated  with  the  company  for  more  than  five  years,  Joe,  you 
can  participate  in  an  Equitable  Annuity-Compensation  Plan  we're  sponsoring." 

That  meant  a  tidy  income,  in  addition  to  Social  Security  payments,  when  he 
becomes  65  years  old.  Joe  liked  the  idea,  so  now  he  contributes  t\%  of  his  earnings, 
the  company  investing  a  similar  amount  in  addition  to  paying  all  back  premiums. 


A 


Security  through  the  Company 

nd  this,"  he  was  told,  "is  in  addition  to  the  Equitable  Group  Insurance  set-up 
i  adopted  several  years  ago."  But  Joe  doesn't  worry  about  premiums  on 
this  insurance.  He  went  fifty-fifty  with  the  company  until  they  gave  him  a  gold 
watch  with  his  name  engraved  on  the  cover  and  assumed  responsibility  for  all  insur- 
ance premium  payments.     That  was  when  he  had  completed  10  years  of  service. 

At  55,  Joe  is  the  oldest  factory  employee  in  SKF  in  years  of  service.  He's  been 
with  the  Company  since  March,  1909,  when  Mr.  William  Batt,  now  president  of  the 
Company  and  member  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  worked  in 
overalls  as  a  struggling  engineer  and  Mr.  Robert  Runge,  vice-president  and  oldest 
SKF  employee,  was  a  draftsman. 
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How  It  Has  Grown 

Hi  has  seen  the  (  omparn  leap  from  .1  small  office  on  North  Broad  Street  employing 
iplc  to  two  modern  streamlined  plants  ai  I  roni  Street  and  Erie   Wenue 
and  .11   Bridge  Street   having  666,600  square   feet  ol   manufacturing  floor  spai 

vhih  dail)  production  ros<  from  ;  \  to  more  than  43 ,000 


"Joe  Staxds  I'p  to   His  Job." 

He  has  seen  many  a  romance  blossom  around  the  machines  as  male  operators 
married  their  pretty  helpers,  and  has  witnessed  many  a  tragedy  before  modern  safe- 
guards were  introduced  to  insure  safety. 

He  poked  a  big  paw  into  a  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  stubby  pencil  with  which 
he  began  figuring  the  amount  the  company  would  pay  on  his  back  annuity  premiums, 
and  a  startled  whistle  left  his  lips.  The  figure  ran  into  four  digits;  and  there  are  176 
others  almost  as  old  in  service  as  he. 


AN     HOUR     WITH     JOE 

There  would  be  plenty  of  table-talk  tonight,  he  reflected,  when  be  broke  the 
news  to  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Janice,  17,  at  dinner  in  their  cozy  little  home  at 
1 149  North  8th  Street. 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  his  desk,  and  turned  back  toward  the  door.  Ir 
was  near  lunch  time,  and  he  was  hungry. 

Bearings  for  G/ais 

He  passed  through  the  packing  room,  and  saw-  the  factory  with  new  eves,  be- 
fore him  stretched  wide,  well-kept  aisles.  Overhead  fluorescent  lights  sprayed 
soft  beams,  and  air  vents  emitted  conditioned  air.  He  glanced  quickly  at  a  big 
spherical  roller  bearing  on  its  way  to  a  gun  manufacturer,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  future. 

"Hey,  Joe,  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute!"  somebody  shouted  as  he  opened  the  door 
into  the  main  factory. 

Joe  looked  toward  the  candy,  tobacco  and  soft-drink  store  maintained  before- 
working  hours  and  during  the  lunch  period  by  the  Beneficial  Association.  Bill 
wanted  him  to  see  Al  about  joining  the  Credit  Union  that  issues  loans  to  employees 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  regulated  by  The  State  Banking  Commission. 

Complete  Program  for  Workers 

They  didn't  have  such  things  when  Joe  first  came  to  work  for  SKF.  No  Annuity, 
Credit  Union,  Beneficial  Association,  Hospitalization.  No  Chorus  nor  Orches- 
tra. No  Tuna  Fishing  Club.  No  open  house  picnics  such  as  held  by  5000  employees 
and  their  families  on  the  lawns  of  Plant  1  in  the  summer  of  1940.  No  cup-winning 
Baseball,  Basketball,  Bowling,  Table  Tennis  and  Golf  teams.  No  foreman's  training 
schools  sponsored  by  Penn  State  College.  No  classes  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday  in  industrial  management,  engineering,  planning  and 
production  control,  time  study,  methods,  etc.,  in  a  government-sponsored  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  said  he'd  find  Al,  and  started  for  the  washroom.  As  he  passed  the  bulletin 
board,  he  saw  a  "safety  first"  sign,  and  recalled  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  had  awarded  SKF  the  Pennsylvania  Safety  Award  for  the  least  number  of 
accidents  last  year. 

The  machines,  he  noticed,  had  special  guards  to  protect  eyes,  hands,  and  feet 
from  being  crippled,  and  thought  that  the  Company  makes  working  conditions  as 
pleasant  and  as  safe  as  humanly  possible. 

As  he  entered  the  washroom,  he  heard  a  workman  say,  "Yep,  it's  my  turn  now. 
Hope  the  doc  doesn't  find  anything  wrong  with  me." 
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Helpful  Medical  Services 

01  knew  chat  meant  the  speaker  was  r<  port  ing  for  .1  pin  sical  examination  includ- 
5    photographs     required  ol  every  employee  since  September  5,  1939. 
iv,  too,  that  it  anything  was  wrong,  attempts  would  be  made  to  correct  any 
incipient  disease,  and  at  the  sam<   time  prevent  th<   spread  oi  infections  and  con- 
tagious ailments  among  other  employees.      i'lu   service  is  an  adjunct  to  the  em- 
lal  physician. 
Washing   his   hands   in    hot    water   that    flowed    into   the   modern  circular   tubs 
which  are  large  enough  to  accommodatt   a  dozen  men,  Joe  looked  over  the  sea  of 
green  lockers  for  Al.     He  wasn't  there.     But  as  he  dried  his  hands  with  a  paper 
towel  from  one  of  many  containers,  he  heard  water  swishing  in  the  adjoining  room. 
I  le  stepped  inside,  and  found  his  man  under  one  of  the  stall  showers. 

His  watch  told  him  it  was  getting  late,  so  Joe  hurried  out  the  door,  across  the 
grinding  and  hardening  rooms  and  up  the  stairs.  Soon  he  was  in  the  modern  cafe- 
teria where  a  chorus  of  charting  voices  made  more  noise  than  a  battery  of  automatic 
lathes.  Someone  pointed  out  the  window,  across  the  landscaped  lawn  with  its 
border  of  shrubs  and  flowers  to  where  a  stream-lined  train  was  streaking  by. 

Joe  resumed  his  position  at  the  rack,  and  while  waiting  his  turn  for  service, 
glanced  at  the  happy,  noisy  crowd  about  him. 
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RETAIL  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 

By  O.  Preston  Robinson.     New  York:  Prentice-Hall,   Inc.,    1940,  563   pp.:  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Donald  K.  Beckley 

The  very  nature  of  the  business  of  retailing  makes  ir  particularly  dependent 
for  its  success  upon  the  human  element.  In  general,  retail  stores  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  employee  relations  problems.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  substantial  strides  have  been  made  by  many  retail  executives  toward 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  significant  elements  in  the  employer-employee 
relationship.  Retail  Personnel  Relations,  by  O.  Preston  Robinson,  should  serve  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  providing  a  relatively  complete  and  very  useful  text  for  students 
in  this  held,  and  at  the  same  time  consolidating  for  the  store  executive  detailed 
information  regarding  current  retail  personnel  principles  and  practices. 

Several  books,  and  many  articles  and  studies  of  various  types  have  been  written 
on  different  aspects  of  retail  personnel  management  during  recent  years,  but  this 
book  by  Dr.  Robinson  is  the  first  to  cover  thoroughly  the  entire  held.  In  so  doing, 
its  author  has  made  a  very  significant  contribution  to  personnel  literature. 

Personnel  policies,  the  organization  and  allocation  of  personnel  duties,  job 
analysis,  sources  of  labor  supply,  employee  interviewing  and  testing,  wage  pay- 
ment plans,  the  personnel  budget,  and  training  for  various  purposes  are  all  covered 
in  detail.  Several  chapters  on  problems  in  and  methods  of  employee  stabilization 
are  especially  timely,  and  material  on  employee  participation  through  employee 
activities  and  profit  sharing  plans  will  serve  a  definite  need  in  the  retail  held.  Union- 
ization, which  has  become  such  a  serious  problem  especially  in  some  sections,  is 
competently  covered  in  the  chapters  on  collective  bargaining  and  legislation  affect- 
ing labor  problems  in  retailing.  An  appendix  contains  an  abstract  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Law  relating  to  mercantile  establishments,  which  should  prove 
useful  for  reference  purposes. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing,  and  through  his  teaching  and  research  experience,  and  contacts 
with  department  stores  all  over  the  country,  is  well  qualified  in  this  held. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Kearney 

There  has  been  a  definite  need  for  a  practical,  up-to-date  volume  covering  the 
subject  of  personnel  relations  in  retailing.  Dr.  Robinson"s  new  book  fills  that  need 
with  a  concrete,  thorough  study  of  modern  employer-employe  relationships  in 
department  stores. 
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No  abstract  theorist,  Dr.  Robinson  has  stayed  with  actua]  facts  gleaned  from 
the  present-da)   operations  oi  progressive  stores,  mostly  the  larger  institutions  oi 

.  w  York  area  His  detailed  explanations  ol  systems  and  procedures  are  in 
valuable  guides  for  any  personnel  managei  installing  a  new   method, 

or  improving  an  old  one  Examples  ol  actual  forms  and  tables  are  sprinkled  gener- 
ously throughout. 

However,  the  book  is  not  dominated  h\  statistics,  for  the  author  never  loses 
sight  of  the  human  element  in  personnel  work.  Mis  exposition  is  unbiased,  objec- 
tive; yet  the  reader  gains  a  feeling  ol  whai  '  ideal"  personnel  relations  should  be, 
and  is  presented  with  a  variety  of  practical  leleas  to  he  used  toward  attaining  that 
ideal. 

Though  us  scope  is  broad  enough  to  cover  tin  operation  ol"  large  metropolitan 
department  stores.  "Retail  Personnel  Relations"  still  has  a  great  deal  to  oiler  the 
management  of  moderate-sized  establishments,  tor  most  ot  the  suggestions  may  be 
simplified  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  merchant. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  studs    of  the  more  conventional  activities  ol   modern 

personnel  departments,  Dr  Robinson  devotes  his  last  two  chapters  to  a  summary 
and  explanation  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  recent  labor  legislation  affecting 
retail  businesses  These  latter  chapters  are  a  real  contribution  to  retail  labor  rela- 
tions a  delicate  subject  lor  the  merchandiser  who  has  all  too  long  confined  himself 
solely  with  buying,  selling  and  store  services 

"Retail  I  Hons"  is  a  sound,  authoritative  presentation  of  successful 

personnel  methods  as  used  in  the  nation's  outstanding  retail  concerns. 

I  111.  RETAIL  PERSONNEL  PRIMER 
National    Retail    Dry   Goods   Association.      New    York:    [940.      [65    pp.      $1.50 
(to  members.  > 
Reviewed  bv   M  \m    k  1  army 

The  Retail  Personnel  Primer  presents  an  excellent  compilation  and  condensation 
of  the  functions  essential  to  proper  retail  personnel  administration.  It  is  self 
styled  as  "informative,  coherent,  constructive  and  academic."  Simplicity  is  the 
dominant  tone  throughout,  and  the  "complicated  jargon  of  the  personnel  specialist" 
is  studiously  avoided. 

This  book  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores, 
and  was  prepared  particularly  lor  that  type  of  retail  outlet.  It  can  be  used  to 
advantage  both  bv  the  busy  director  of  an  established  personnel  division,  as  a  check 
list  for  a  periodic  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  departmental  operation,  and  by  the 
neophvte  in  retail  personnel  work,  as  a  guide  book  to  assist  him  in  establishing, 
even  on  a  small  scale,  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  performance  of  basic  personnel 
activities.  In  this  latter  group  might  also  be  placed  those  executives  in  smaller 
stores  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  personnel  operation. 
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The  scope  of  the  work  is  most  adequately  portrayed  by  an  outline  of  its  subject 
headings;  The  Importance  of  an  Established  Employment  Policy;  Good  Will  Factor 
in  the  Employment  Process;  Employment  Procedure;  Types  of  Training;  Training 
Procedure,  Hours,  Absences,  Wages;  Wage  Payment  Methods;  Maintenance  of 
Records;  Personnel  Inventory;  (  hanges  in  Employe  Status,  Health  Services;  Vaca- 
tion; Benefit  and  Insurance  Plans;  Employe  Shopping;  Borrowing  by  Employes; 
Education  and  Recreation;  Employe  Representation  Plans;  and  Customer  Relations. 

The  presentation  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every  respect.  For  example,  if 
the  reader  is  interested  in  obtaining  samples  of  house  organs,  information  on  con- 
tests used  in  other  stores,  free  training  films,  and  pamphlets  on  consumer  education, 
he  is  told  not  only  to  whom  he  may  write,  but  the  actual  city  and  street  addresses 
are  given.  Again,  he  is  not  presented  with  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  a  corrective  interview;  he  is  shown  in  1-1-3  fashion  the  steps  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  conducting  such  an  interview. 

The  Retail  Personnel  Primer  is  an  analysis  prepared  by  retailers  for  retailers  and 
is  recommended  to  all  persons  concerned  with  the  human  factor  in  the  operation  of 
a  smaller  store. 

SIX  WAYS  TO  GET  A  JOB 

By  Paul  W.  Boynton.     New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1940,  147  pp.:  $1.50 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

It  may  be  common  to  hear  a  personnel  man  say  he  is  going  to  write  a  book; 
but  less  frequently  do  we  ever  find  one  doing  it.  Here  we  have  a  prominent  person- 
nel manager  who  has  precipitated  his  twenty  years  of  experience  in  this  timely  book 
on  job-finding. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  employment  seems  more  encouraging  and  hence  less 
dependent  upon  such  media,  the  work  is  nevertheless  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  popular-vein  of  books  in  this  field,  and  is  especially  recommended  to  the  young 
man  and  woman  who  find  it  difficult  to  locate  their  places  in  the  wartime  scramble 
for  jobs. 

The  author  presents  job-finding  as  a  six-sided  sales  campaign  which  any  intelli- 
gent person  can  direct.  The  six  parts,  with  suggestions  for  their  application,  are 
(1)  Placement  bureaus  in  schools  and  colleges,  (1)  Friends  and  relatives,  (3)  Com- 
mercial agencies,  (4)  Personal  solicitation,  (5)  Letters  of  application  and  (6)  Com- 
mercial advertising. 

The  employed  person  looking  for  a  better  job  might  also  find  this  volume  very 
helpful.  In  fact  I  have  found  it  a  convenient  guide  to  hand  out  to  deserving  appli- 
cants whom  busy  employment  and  personnel  executives  would  like  to  help  but 
with  whom  they  have  not  the  time  to  spend  in  lengthy  counsel. 

If  you,  too,  have  been  going  to  write  that  long-delayed  book  on  this  subject — 
maybe  you  had  better  read  Boynton  first. 
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Illl    MANAGEMENT  Ol    MUNICIPAL  PUBLK    WORKS 

H\    Donald  (      Stoni       Chicago:   Public   Administration   Service    [939,   vh  pp 

Revie  \\  cd  b)  I  lmer  (     Row  1  1  1 

For  the  public  personnel  administrator  this  hook  is  .1  summary  oi  the  principles 
and  main  practices  used  in  the  public  personnel  office.  For  the  genera]  cit)  ad- 
ministrator the  work  is  .1  brief  but  complete  outline  ol  public  administration.  Ir 
should  be  ol  particular  interest  to  the  technical  and  engineering  administators,  such 
as  the  street,  building,  health  and  sanitation  departments. 

A  complete  section  is  devoted  to  public  personnel  with  special  attention  to  th< 
application  of  personnel  practices  and  procedures  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  author  places  much  emphasis  on  the  principles  ol  good  business 
organization  the  foundation  on  which  personnel  administration  must  be  built. 
Departments  ol  Public  Works  serve  the  author  as  good  cases  in  point .  For  instance, 
the  central  personnel  department  is  essentiall)  a  staff  agency  and  should  serve  all 
the  operating  or  "line"  departments  which  logically  form  a  part  of  the  central 
administrative  office.  This  relationship  is  contrasted  with  the  older  thought  which 
pictured  the  personnel  department  as  an  organization  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
central  administrative  office,  as  are  the  civil  service  commissions  111  many  cities 
which  early  adopted  formal  civil  service.  The  personnel  director  is  described  as 
one  who  should  serve  the  department  head  Instead  of  usurping  some  of  the 
authority  of  the  department  head,  the  personnel  director  is  endeavoring  to  recruit 
more  competent  employees,  improve  morale,  eliminate  friction,  handle  or  assist  in 
adjusting  grievances  and  otherwise  improve  the  effectiveness  of  municipal  man- 
power. 

Illustrative  of  the  relationship  which  Stone  states  should  exist  between  the 
personnel  agency  and  the  operating  department  is  his  discussion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  departmental  rules.  He  believes  that  when  not  in  conflict  with  general 
personnel  rules  which  apply  to  all  municipal  departments  alike,  and  preferably 
when  approved  by  the  personnel  agency,  the  public  works  director  should  issue- 
administrative  orders  and  regulations  covering  departmental  personnel  matters. 

The  book's  greatest  value  will  probably  not  be  in  its  usefulness  as  a  reference- 
but  in  the  correct  procedure  which  it  gives  to  the  reader  of  the  responsibilities  and 
relationships  of  the  personnel  agency  to  the  operating  departments.  Of  even  wider 
interests  are  the  discussions  of  the  standards  and  measurements  of  municipal  admini- 
stration and  the  analysis  of  adequate  and  balanced  public  relations. 
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Promotion  to  .1  Higher  Paid  Job  is  Better  than  a 
Raise  in  Pay  in  the  Present  Job.  Preparation 
for  Promotion  Involves  Doing  the  Present  Job 
Better  and  Showing  Signs  oi  Administrative 
I  nderstanding. 


Stimulating  Employee 
Self-Improvement 


H-)    I  1  i,i  \i    B.    Mapel 


*  \  [mportani  factor  in  creating  satisfaction  in  the  job  itself,  and  therefore 
l\  improvement  of  job  performance  is  the  continuing  adjustment  between  the 
X  A-  employee  and  his  job.  None  of  us  can  be  satisfied  when  engaged  in  an  un- 
dertaking beyond  our  skill  and  knowledge,  and  without  satisfaction,  it  is  difficult 
to  perform  the  job  functions  properly.  Any  technique,  which  leads  to  a  greater 
mastery  of  the  job,  and  fiena  oi  job  satisfaction,  is  of  benefit  to  all.  In  this  paper 
we  will  consider  a  technique  which  has  proved  of  value  in  our  own  experience. 

Job  Knowledge  and  Job  Changes 

Someone  has  said,  in  essence,  although  the  reference  may  be  disputable,  that  a 
substantial  percentage  of  all  industrial  employees  who  might  be  classified  as 
unsatisfactory  at  one  time  possessed  skill  and  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  given  job. 
In  a  progressive  economy  such  as  ours,  however,  processes  and  techniques  change, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  today  must  be  adjusted  and  amplified  to  meet  the  condition 
of  tomorrow.  Our  progress,  therefore,  has  brought  about  increasing  complexities 
requiring  broader  knowledge.  It  becomes  the  responsibility  not  only  of  employees, 
but  of  their  supervisors,  to  co-opera ie  so  that  the  adequacy  of  knowledge  of  the  job 
may  keep  pace  with  the  changing  requirements  of  the  job. 

To  anticipate  this  situation,  industry  has  developed  training  programs  designed 
to  utilize  almost  every  conceivable  training  medium.  Correspondence  schools, 
trade  extension  classes,  visual  aids,  vestibule  schools,  conference  training  and  other 
mediums  have  all  contributed  their  part  toward  the  development  of  the  workers' 
ability  to  meet  increasing  job  requirements.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  these  aids 
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has  not  furnished  a  completely  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  as  yet,  and  the 
search  for  new  methods  and  techniques  must  be  continued. 

In  most  industries  it  is  not  practical  to  provide  the  instruction  and  equipment 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  direct  training  program  for  all  employees.  The  essential 
facilities  for  training— that  is,  libraries,  trained  instructors,  classrooms,  night 
classes,  correspondence  schools,  etc. — are  already  provided  by  public  and  private- 
institutions  created  for  that  purpose,  and  those  facilities  are  already  available  to 
most  workers.  Unfortunately,  an  insufficient  number  of  workers  take  advantage 
of  them.  Therefore,  the  job  instructor  who  is  limited  in  his  own  facilities.  In 
necessity  or  by  choice,  must  resort  to  techniques  which  encourage  the  use  of  facilities 
already  available,  but  relatively  unused. 

Stimulus  of  Practical  Tests 

We  believe,  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  that  a  practical  test,  properly  prepared 
and  carefully  presented,  is  of  material  aid  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  learn- 
ing on  the  part  of  individuals  subjected  to  it.  The  test  referred  to  here  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  more  familiar  type  of  test  designed  for  selection  of  employees  or 
for  measurement  of  knowledge.  We  have  in  mind  a  test  designed  primarilv  to 
convey  information  to  the  person  who  is  being  tested,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  seek 
further  information  under  his  own  initiative. 

The  testing  technique  has  been  used  in  our  own  organization  for  three  general 
purposes.  These  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  ensuing  consideration  of  our  method 
and  results.  The  first  purpose  is  to  stimulate  discussion  in  conference  groups;  the 
second  is  to  stimulate  individual  effort  toward  the  development  of  job  skills;  the 
third  is  to  stimulate  and  to  direct  interest  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  job. 

Increasing  Supervisors'  Kuouledge 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  confronting  industrv  during  recent  years 
has  been  the  education  of  the  supervisory  organization  in  matters  pertaining 
to  company  policy,  to  social  legislation,  and  to  the  supervisory  responsibilities  re- 
sulting from  certain  acts  of  labor  legislation.  Subjects  of  this  type  are  usuallv  dealt 
with  in  conferences,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  conference  response 
when  the  individuals  have  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  In  some 
cases  the  discussion  is  of  such  nature  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  two-hour  conference 
the  conferees  will  be  more  confused  than  they  were  at  the  outset. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  with  this  difficulty,  we  have  prepared  question- 
naires which  serve  to  give  basic  information,  to  stimulate  discussion,  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  discussion  and  to  show  each  individual  where  further  study  would  be 
most  effective.  They  deal  solely  with  practical  problems  regarding  which  super- 
visors must  make  decisions  or  give  information  in  the  course  of  their  work.  These 
questionnaires  are  of  the  "true  and  false"  or  "multiple  choice"  variety,  since  these 
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types  are  found  to  be  mosi  easily  constructed  and  understood.  The  questionnaire 
each  supervisor  present  at  the  beginning  oi  a  conference. 

\tter  the  members  have  filled  in  their  answers,  the  conference  leader  goes 
through  the  list  of  questions,  discussing  with  the  group  the  correct  answer  to  each 
on  and  the  underlying  reasons  for  it.  At  the  conclusion  oi  the  meeting  th< 
foreman  or  supen  isor  retains  Ins  copy  of  the  questionnaire  with  the  correct  answers 
marked  upon  it.  and  this  is  to  be  used  for  his  reference  or  further  individual  study. 
\o  attempt  is  made  to  score  the  papers,  nor  is  there  any  gesture  which  might  em- 
barrass the  individuals  who  have  listed  incorrect  answers. 

The  questionnaire  has  been  found  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  discussion  in 
conference  groups.  When  a  supen  isor  answers  the  questions,  as  best  he  can,  before 
the  discussion  begins,  he  enters  the  actual  discussion  with  an  interest  which  is 
difficult  to  arouse  in  an)  other  manner.  He  is  interested  to  find  out  the  correctness 
of  his  own  answer,  and  what  the  either  supervisors  think. 

Labor  Legislation  Questions 

in  following  is  a  representative  question  used  in  a  conference  on  Unemployment 
Compensation: 

In  Indiana  the  limn  ol  benefits  which  an  employee  can  obtain  in  one  year 
under  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  is  $515  True,  False 

When  the  correct  answer  is  given  to  the  group,  individuals  may  compare  it  with 
their  own  answer,  and  pertinent  questions  may  be  introduced  for  discussion.  This 
treatment  effectively  conveys  the  required  information  to  the  conferees.  .Another 
type  of  question  along  the  same  line  would  be: 

I'nder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  it  is  permissible  for  a  foreman  to  allow 
a  man  to  work  longer  than  forty  hours  a  week  after  October  14,  1940,  if  the 
man  does  this  work  on  his  own  time.  True,  False 

Invariably,  after  a  question  of  this  type  the  conference  leader  has  little  difficulty  in 
securing  a  barrage  of  related  questions  which  are  developed  by  the  group  and  an- 
swered with  the  help  of  the  group  discussion. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  quite  often  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  question  for 
which  the  answer  is  obvious  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  a  particular  point. 
Take  for  example  the  following  question  used  in  a  conference  on  Labor  Legislation: 

The  safest  course  to  follow  is  to  give  no  advice  at  all  on  the  union  organiza- 
tion question  True,  False 
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Questions  on  Company  Policies 

riVB  question   on   company    policy   would    be   the   following 
it  will  be  noticed  is  of  the  multiple  choice  type: 

If  an  employee  reports  for  work  in  your  department  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicants,  you  should: 
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Although  we  believe  that  in  our  company  we  have  a  well-trained  supervisory 
organization,  numerous  misconceptions  of  company  policy  are  righted  through  the 
use  of  this  test  and  discussion  technique.  This  type  of  question,  for  example,  can 
also  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  seniority : 

In  department  "A"  there  are  three  shears,  John  Jones  is  first  helper  on  No.  1 
shear,  who  due  to  sickness  of  the  shearman,  has  acquired  two  weeks'  experi- 
ence as  a  shearman.     Several  months  later  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  shearman's 
position. 
First  chance  at  the  vacancy  should  be  given  to: 

1.  John  Jones. 

z.  The  first  helper  with  the  longest  departmental  service. 

3.  First  helper  with  the  greatest  plant  service. 

4.  The  first  helper  with  the  longest  service  where  combined  factors  arc- 
relatively  equal. 

Aids  Uniformity  of  Interpretation 

It  can  be  readily  seen  how  such  questions  on  company  policy,  the  development  of 
correct  answers  to  them,  and  the  reasons  therefor  aid  materially  in  obtaining 
uniformity,  through  the  organization,  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
rules  and  agreements. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  our  experience  not  more  than  ten  questions  if  they  arc- 
properly  selected,  should  be  used  during  a  one  and  one-half  hour  conference  discus- 
sion. We  have  found  in  our  own  plants  that  this  type  of  training — a  combination 
of  test  and  conference — is  more  effective  than  a  lecture  or  pure  conference.  The 
technique  has  been  used  on  subjects  such  as  "Unemployment  Compensation,"  "La- 
bor Legislation,"  "Collective  Bargaining"  and  "Company  Policy,"  and  it  is  a  tech- 
nique which  is  suitable  for  any  other  topic  of  this  type. 

Increasing  Job  Knowledge 

Another  place  where  practical  questions  and  tests  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
advantage  is  in  the  stimulation  of  tradesmen  to  increase  their  job  knowledge. 
Tests  have  been  found  to  be  most  useful  in  training  maintenance  men— Electricians, 
Pipefitters  and  Machinists.     These  workers  have,  in  manv  cases,  learned  their  trade 
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on  the  job.  Their  training  is  limited,  therefore,  to  bare  .ss.ntials  necessarj  lor  the 
day's  work,  and  the  nun  are  lacking  in  the  related  knowledge  which  will  increase 
their  .  on  the  present  job,  and  v\  hich  will  he  necessary  in  ease  of  transfer 

or  promotion 

The  possibilities  ol  the  trade  the)  are  in,  together  with  the  extent  oi  knowledge 

i:\   tor  advancement   is  most  easil)   and  effectivel)  conveyed  to  the  men  by 

means  of  a  comprehensive  paper  examination.     It  is  easy,  as  an  example,  for  a  man 

who  has  been  working  on  a  lathe  lor  a  year  or  so  to  tall  into  the  belief  that  his  job 
is  all  there  is  to  machine  shop  work.  The  test  covering  the  entire  held  of  machine 
shop  practice  may,  and  frequently  does,  throw  a  new  tight  on  the  matter,  and  may 
lead  the  man  to  take  advantage  ot  adult  schools,  libraries  and  the  counsel  ol  his 
supen  isor. 

In  the  case  ol  t  rade  tests,  it  has  been  our  practice  to  score  i  lie  results  and  to  inform 
the  employee  <.i(  his  relat  ive  stat  us  among  t  hose  doing  similar  work  This  mforma- 
t  ion  s^r\  ^s  .is  an  encouragement  in  some  cases,  and  as  a  s[  muilus  lor  sell  improvement 
in  other  uiso  An  incidental  value  oi  the  test,  if  it  is  properl)  designed,  is  that  it 
also  can  be  used  to  help  estimate  the  trade-knowledge  ol  applicants  who  claim 
previous  experience,  and  in  many  cases  the  test  results  are  worthy  of  consideration 
in  uiso  ot  transfer  or  promotion.  A  well  constructed  test  can  be  made  to  serve 
these  additional  purposes  without  decreasing  its  value  as  a  device  for  stimulating 
self-training  activities. 

Pipefitters '  Questions 

T;ns  sample  from  our  Pipefitters'  Questionnaire  shows  the  type  of  question  that  we 
have  found  to  be  most  satisfactory: 

When  connecting  a  stabilized  gas  line  to  a  natural  gas  line,  you  should 
always  use  a  (i)  solid  connection,  (i)  swing  joint,  5 ,  separator,  (4)  emer- 
gency  by-pass  spool    (    ) 

This  question  was  designed  to  inform,  and  to  stimulate  interest.  The  next  sample 
f  igure  1,  page  ^n  shows  a  different  type  of  question  one  designed  to  impress 
upon  Pipefitters  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  color  code. 

Machine  Shop  Questions 

T!it:  type  of  question  illustrated  (Figure  II,  page  311  is  designed  to  give  the  "ex- 
perienced" or  "practical"  man  some  advantage  over  the  man  whose  knowledge 
is  entirely  theoretical.  Its  purpose  is  dual  to  show  that  machine  jobs  can  and  must 
be  planned,  and  to  find  out  whether  a  man  is  familiar  with  the  shop  language. 

Electricians '  Quest .ions 

Next  is  shown  a  series  t)i  questions  from  the  Electricians'  Questionnaire  (figure 
III.  page  32.2.)-      These  questions  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  symbols  w  huh  an 
electrician  must  know  to  read  blueprints  correctly.      It  has  been  our  experience  that 
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I.   Stabilized  Gas 
-l.  Steam 

3.  Hot  Water 

4.  Cold  Water 

5.  Coke  Oven  Gas 

6.  De-oxidized  Gas 

7.  Compressed  Air 

8.  Natural  Gas 

9.  Fuel  Oil 

10.  Sulphuric  Acid 

11.  Farval  Grease 
12..  Bowser  Oil 

13.  Gasoline 

14.  Kemp  Lines 

15.  Water  Fire  Lines 

16.  Foamite 

17.  Hydraulic  Lines 


Aluminum           (  6)  ( 

Black                     (  )(  ) 

Broun  .                                        (  )(  ) 

Bright  Red              (  )(  ) 

Ceiling  Blue             C  )  C  ) 

Dark  Purple  C  )  (  ) 

Dark  Red  C  )  C  ) 

Grey                                                   (  )(  ) 

Green 

Blue  (  )(  ) 

Pink  .(  )(  ) 

Olive  green 

Orange 

Lavender  (  )  C  ) 

White 

Yellow  .(  )(  ) 


Figu: 
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On  the  right  is  a  list  of  colors.  On  the  left  is  a  list  of  the  materials  carried  in  pipes  at  this  mill. 
You  are  to  show  how  well  you  know  the  color  code  by  matching  each  color  with  the  figure  or  figures 
which  you  find  before  the  appropriate  materials.  Mark  your  choice  in  the  parentheses  at  the  extreme 
right.  The  first  one  is  correctly  marked  to  show  you  how  it  should  be  done.  There  will  be  some 
colors  unused;  some  others  will  be  used  twice. 


ring  exercises  are  intended  to  test  your  ability  to  analyze  a  machine  job  and  arrange 
the  operations  in  the  most  logical  order.  Study  the  drawings  before  you  start  to  mark  the  statements. 
Indicate  your  choice  of  the  four  operations  in  each  group  by  placing  the  letter  preceding  the  operation 
in  the  parenthesis  on  the  right  hand  margin.     You  may  also  underline  vour  choice  if  you  wish. 

Part  I 


Made  from  \"  RD.  bar  stock 
Part   I.      CHOICE   OF  OPERATIONS   for   each  step 

.  (a)  Face  in  chuck,  (b)  face  on  centers,  (c)  layout  to  drill,  (d)  neck  \"                                 (  ) 

.  (a)  Drill  A",  (b)  face  on  centers,  (c)  center  drill,  (d)  turn  \" (  ) 

.  (a)  Layout  to  drill,  (b)  neck  y6",  (c)  turn  §",  (d)  turn  §" (  ) 

.  (a)  Turn  \" ,  (b)  turn  -jV,  (c)  drill  ys",  (d)  face  on  centers (  ) 

.  (a)  Neck  ys",  (b)  turn  ys",  (c)  ream,  (d)  face  on  centers  .  .  ....() 

.  (a)  Drill  A",  (b)  chamfer,  (c)  ream,  (d)  neck  |"  ■•■•() 

.  (a)  Layout  to  drill,  (b)  center  drill,  (c)  turn  threads,  (d)  face  in  chuck                            (  ) 

.  (a)  Drill  &",  (b)  shoulder,  (c)  neck  \" ,  (d)  slot    (  ) 

.  (a)  Turn  ys"  ,  (b)  chamfer,  (d)  neck  ys" ,  (d)  face  in  chuck                                                   (  ) 

.  (a)  Layout  to  drill,  (b)  ream,  (c)  neck  A",  (d)  shoulder 

.  (a)  Cut  threads,  (b)  drill  Yg" ,  (c)  face  in  chuck,  (d)  shoulder ( 
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ricians  oi  long  practic<  hav<  onlj  a  limited  knowledge  oi  how  sys 
ini  is,  and  .1  question  ol  1  Ins  i  \  pe  is  an  effect  ive  device  for  showing 
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{  1 )      nmmetcr 


(2)     battery,  series  cells 


(6)     double  pole  switch 


(7)     lamp  outlet 


(8)      resistance 


(9)      shunt  motor 


(10)  single  pole  swit< 

(11)  transformer 

(12)  voltmeter 

(13)  wires  crossing 

(14)  series  motor 
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In  the  following  section  of  this  test  .1  number  of  symbols  which  arc  commonly  used  to  represent 
various  parts  of  electric  circuits  arc  placed  m  the  left-hand  column,  with  parentheses  to  their  left. 
In  the  right-hand  column  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  electrical  devices,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  Place  the  number  of  the  name  in  the  parenthesis  before  the  symbol  which  is  used  to  represent 
it.     There  are  more  names  than  s\  mbols;  so  .ill  oi  the  latter  will  not  he  used. 

what  should  he  known  and  what  can  Iv  learned  easily  with  a  little  self-directed 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

The  trade  tests  now  111  use  111  our  plants  have  a  large  number  of  questions  cover- 
ing their  respective   fields   thoroughly.      The  questions  are  graded   in   difficulty  so 
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that  by  retesting,  a  measure  of  progress  in  learning  can  be  had.  This  feature  has 
been  particularly  useful  in  connection  with  the  apprentice  classes.  The  tests  are 
presented  to  employees  as  a  guide  to  what  they  ought  to  know  about  their  trade, 
and  since  it  is  not  practical  to  convey  the  material  directly  we  thereby  stimulate 
them  to  learn  through  other  channels.  May  I  mention  that  an  increase  of  more  than 
zoo  per  cent  has  been  noted  in  the  enrollment  of  adult  trade  classes  in  the  fields  where 
the  testing  technique  was  used.  This,  we  believe,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value 
of  testing  technique  as  a  stimulus  to  learning. 

Job  Performance  Tests 

third  type  of  test  used  as  part  of  the  training  program  is  one  designed  directly 
to  stimulate  effective  performance  on  the  job.  As  an  illustration  of  this  tech- 
nique, we  will  describe  a  test  prepared  and  used  in  the  Plant  Protection  Department. 
In  an  organization  as  large  as  ours  it  is  difficult  for  a  plant  watchman  to  recognize 
many  of  the  supervisors  whom  he  should  know  upon  sight.  To  direct  attention 
towards  deficiencies  in  this  respect  and  to  help  eliminate  the  deficiencies,  a  recog- 
nition test  was  prepared. 

Photographs  of  a  large  number  of  supervisors  were  thrown  upon  a  screen  and 
the  Plant  Protection  men  were  asked  to  identify  the  photographs  and  record  the 
name  of  the  man  photographed,  his  position  and  the  location  of  his  office.  A  retest 
some  ninety  days  later  showed  a  great  improvement  over  the  scores  on  the  first  test, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  stimulus  of  the  testing  technique.  The  test  was  surprisingly 
effective  in  some  cases,  for  supervisors  reported  that  they  had  been  approached  by 
Plant  Protection  employees  who  wished  to  be  informed  about  their  name,  position 
and  office  location.  Incidentally,  the  men  enjoyed  taking  the  test  and  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  job  interest  was  in  evidence.  In  this  case  a  simple  test  proved  of 
great  value  in  stimulating  better  performance  on  the  job. 

Improving  Detection  of  Defects 

One  more  illustrative  case  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  testing  technique  can  be 
used  to  improve  job  performance.  This  test  was  devised  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  assorting-room  girls.  These  girls  inspect  the  tinplate  just  before  it 
is  shipped  to  the  customer,  and  since  this  is  the  final  inspection,  the  work  must  be 
done  with  great  care.  These  girls  must  be  sufficiently  alert  to  detect  all  of  the  many 
different  kinds  of  defects  which  may  occur  in  tinplate.  Their  performance  on  this 
difficult  job  has  been  of  a  uniformly  high  order;  however,  it  was  determined  that 
even  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  detection  of  a  certain  defect  of  greater 
importance  and  more  elusive  than  the  others. 

To  improve  their  inspection  in  this  regard  the  testing  technique  was  brought 
into  use,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  preparing  a  dummy  test  stack  of  selected  sheets 
and  asking  each  girl  to  assort  the  stack,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  defect  in 
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question.  The  girls  gave  their  lull  co-operation  and  the  device  had  its  intended 
for  then  was  an  immediatel)  noticeable  increase  oi  attention  given  In  the 
^irls  toward  improving  their  performance  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  test.  We 
believe  that  this  simple  test  was  more  effectiv<  in  helping  th<  assorting  room  girls 
improve  their  work  than  an)  amouni  ol  verbal  advice  01  instruction. 

In  conclusion  ma)  we  summarize  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  test  as  .1 
stimulus  to  learning  in  industry,  tn  the  training  program  ai  our  plant,  we  have  used 
tests  in  this  manner  for  over  two  years  I  hree  gene  ral  1  \  pes  of  tests  have  been  d< 
\  ised,  each  adapted  to  a  special  course  the  test  to  stimulate  conference  discussion 
the  test  to  stimulate  the  use  ol  outside  training  facilities,  and  the  test  to  stimulate 
increased  effectiveness  on  the  job.  These  tests  have  demonstrated  their  value  to  our 
satisfaction. 

Some  ol  you  ma)  be  wondering  what  the  workers  themselves  think  of  these 
tests  It  has  been  our  experience  that  very  few  men  object  to  taking  a  test,  and  that 
most  of  them  approach  it  with  an  interest  which  is  most  gratifying.  Perhaps  the 
prevalence  of  the  radio  quiz  program  has  led  them  to  a  blind  acceptance  of  all  tests, 
but  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  workers  accept  the  tests  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  arc 
offered     an  attempt  to  improve  their  job  performance  and  their  job  satisfaction. 

This  paper  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Texas  Personnel  Conference,  Uni- 
versity of  \ 
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Through  the  Suitable  Application  of  Psycho- 
logical Tests,  Cases  arc  on  Record  Showing: 
Reductions  in  Defects,  Decreases  in  Production 
Times,  Less  Labor  Turnover,  Fewer  Accidents, 
Better  Use  of  School  and  College  Time  and  More 
Appropriate  Selection  of  Jobs  by  Students. 


Psychological  Tests  in 
Industry  and  Education 


L.  R.  Palmerston 


Although  psychological  testing  is  now  several  decades  old,  few  personnel 
men  or  the  general  public  seem  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment, or  to  understand  its  advantages  and  limitations.  Too  often  articles 
which  reach  the  reader  are  extremely  biased  and  one-sided,  presenting  a  strong  case 
either  for  or  against  the  movement.  Enthusiastic  psychologists  and  journalists 
have  described  the  mental  test  as  a  cure-all,  and  have  penned  such  phrases  as  "un- 
canny accuracy",  "amazing  predictions",  and  "fool-proof  formulas."  Others  have 
engaged  in  severe  criticism  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  testing  procedure,  protesting 
against  abuses,  and  exposing  faults  in  technique  and  flaws  in  interpretation. 

Science  Is  Young 

The  mental  testers  themselves  have  been  amused  and  at  times  a  bit  alarmed  at  the 
one-sided  comment  concerning  their  efforts,  but  in  general  they  have  welcomed 
discussion  of  psychological  tests  and  techniques.  They  contend  that  the  movement 
has  many  worthy  achievements  to  its  credit,  but  at  the  same  time  they  acknowledge 
that  constructive  criticism  is  stimulating  to  a  science  as  young  as  it  is.  With  these 
considerations  in  mind  the  present  writer,  himself  an  enthusiastic  but  critical  mental 
tester,  will  attempt  to  explain  briefly  the  problems  in  which  the  movement  was 
conceived,  the  basic  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  the  methods  now  used,  and  the 
results  of  the  application  of  such  techniques  to  personnel  and  guidance  problems. 

Mental  tests  were  developed  as  a  partial  answer  to  human  problems.     Industrial 
personnel  departments,  feeling  somewhat  the  inadequacy  of  traditional  methods  of 
traditional  methods  of  selecting  workers,  have  tried  to  solve  their  problem  by  search- 
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ing  for  improved  methods  Societ)  in  general  sees  the  problem  ol  unemployment 
and  relict  the  industrial  misfit,  the  maladjusted  worker,  the  "tw  isted"  personality, 
and  the  social  and  economic  misfit  as  perhaps  the  social  problem,  not  only  ol  de- 
pression but  also  ol  so-called  normal  times. 

Binet,  famous  for  his  achievements  in  intelligence  testing,  faced  the  difficult 
problem  of  detecting  mentally  handicapped  children  in  France  At  the  nine  ol 
.is  entrance  into  th<  W  01  Id  War,  arm)  officials  and  arms'  psychologists  were 
confronted  b)  the  problem  ol  utilizing  quickly  and  efficiently  untrained  recruits. 
terican  school  system,  awakened  in  receni  decades  to  the  great  range  of  tndi- 
\  idual  differences  in  American  school  children,  has  attempted  to  meet  the  problem  of 
providing  for  individual  needs  In  offering  varied  curricula.  American  colleges  have 
been  uneasy  concerning  the  problems  ol  student  mortality,  unwise  vocational  ob- 
jectives, wasted  talents,  and  neglected  opportunities.  Mental  rests  were  developed 
as  a  partial  answer  to  human  problems  such  as  these. 

Psychology,  like  other  sciences,  is  constantly  revising  its  hypotheses  and  test- 
ing its  generalizations,  but  it  does  profess  to  have  certain  basic  assumptions  upon 
which  it  builds  and  validates  its  techniques.  Let  us  examine  several  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Biological  Curve 

Firs i  is  the  fact  that  human  traits  are  distributed  according  to  a  dependable  and  uniform 
pattern,  commonly  called  the  normal  frequency  curve,  normal  probability  curve, 
or  biological  curve.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  observed  that  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  and  moral  and  personality  traits,  are  so  distributed  among  the  hu- 
man race  that  most  people  are  found  close  to  the  group  average,  with  fewer  and 
fewer  toward  the  upper  and  lower  extremes.  Most  of  us  are  about  average  in  height, 
weight,  intelligence,  honesty,  extroversion-introversion,  etc.,  a  few  of  us  are  very 
tall  or  very  short,  very  fat  or  very  thin,  geniuses  or  idiots,  uniforms  honest  or  dis- 
honest, extreme  extroverts  or  introverts.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  dependable 
sequences  scientists  talk  about,  one  of  the  dependable  sequences  of  psychology. 

Everyone  Has  Some  Strong  Point 

In  THE  second  place,  we  observe  that  these  traits  may  assume  strikingly  difjerent  com- 
binations in  difjerent  individuals.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Viteles8  points  out,  that 
most  of  an  individual's  traits  are  closely  packed  around  the  average  of  his  traits, 
with  a  few  strong  and  a  few  weak  traits  further  removed  from  this  central  tendency 
the  normal  curve  again);  but  it  is  true  also  that  every  individual  pattern  of  charac- 
teristics is  in  some  respects  unique.  Cutting  clear  of  heavy  psychological  theory 
and  controversies  involving  general  and  specific  factors  as  developed  by  Spearman 
and  Thorndikc.  we  are  justified  in  another  well  established  generalization:  weakness 
in  one  trait  or  several  traits  does  not  mean  weakness  in  all  traits,  and  strength  m  one  or  more 
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traits  does  not  mean  strength  in  all  traits.  In  other  words  every  individual  probably 
possesses  some  aptitudes  or  capacities  in  which  he  stands  above  average,  and  some 
traits  in  which  he  stands  below  average  in  comparison  with  his  fellow  men. 

Personnel  men  and  vocational  counselors  have  seized  the  concept  derived  from 
this  second  generalization,  and  have  embodied  it  in  a  most  encouraging  philosophy. 
It  means,  if  we  are  patient,  if  we  dig  far  enough  into  human  personality,  and  if  we 
apply  proper  techniques,  that  talents  can  be  discovered  and  abilities  can  be  tapped 
and  developed,  in  the  ordinary  worker  in  industry  and  student  in  school  to  make  him 
a  better  vocational  prospect  and  a  better  member  of  society.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
build  up  some  of  his  weaknesses,  but  above  all  he  should  be  encouraged  to  capitalize 
on  his  strong  traits. 

How  Much  Does  He  Have? 

The  third  generalization,  which  follows  logically  after  the  first  and  second,  states 
that  these  differences  which  we  observe  in  people  are  after  .ill  differences  in  degree  rather 
than  differences  in  kind,  differences  in  quantity  rather  than  quality.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  find  out  whether  John  Smith  possesses  this  trait  or  that  (no  doubt  he  does, 
in  some  degree);  it  is  of  great  importance  to  learn  how  much  of  this  trait  he  displays 
in  comparison  with  his  fellows.  After  all  the  difference  between  a  bookkeeper  and 
an  accountant,  for  example,  or  between  a  mechanic  and  an  engineer,  is  chiefly  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind. 

Probabilities  of  Sciences 

fourth  generalization  is  to  this  effect:  All  psychological  generalizations  must  be 
■xpressed  in  terms  of  probability,  not  certainty.  All  sciences  dealing  with  man  must 
surround  their  predictions  with  allowance  for  error.  We  can  rely  upon  the  law  of 
large  numbers,  but  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the  behavior  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual. We  know  how  many  men  age  40  will  die  this  year,  but  we  do  not  know  who 
the  unfortunate  members  of  that  group  will  be.  Statisticians  can  calculate  closely 
the  number  of  marriages,  births,  suicides,  or  automobile  accidents  per  1000  for  1941 ; 
but  they  cannot  pull  individuals  out  of  the  masses  of  data  themselves. 

Of  course  John  Smith's  doctor  may  diagnose  his  case  individually  and  tell  him 
that  his  chances  are  only  1  out  of  10  unless  he  makes  certain  changes  in  his  mode  of 
living.  Again  he  may  tell  a  patient  that  his  chances  of  surviving  an  operation  are 
98  in  ioo;  he  may  predict  that  a  pneumonia  patient's  chances  of  recovery  are  perhaps 
94  out  of  ioo2  if  sulfanilamide  is  administered,  whereas  they  would  be  75  out  of  100 
without  the  new  drug.  Similarly  we  personnel  men  in  industry  and  education  are 
assembling  our  probabilities  and  our  predictions.  We  are  now  able  to  say  that  a 
job  applicant  A  with  a  certain  psychological  test  score  has  a  75  per  cent  chance  of 
being  successful,  whereas  B  with  a  certain  lower  score  has  only  a  40  per  cent  chance. 
And  we  can  predict,  on  the  basis  of  college  entrance  ratings,  a  freshman's  chances  of 
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achieving  satisfactor)    scholarship.     Furthermore  wc   are  able  to  differentiate  be- 

iclds  from  which  dus  freshman  ma}  choose;  be  may  be  a  poor  prospect  for 

dentistry  but  a  strong  prospect  for  c  ngin<  c  ring.     And  1  he  freshman  co-ed  may  pro\  e 

to  be  .1  splendid  candidate  for  office  and  secretarial  work  bui  .1  poor  risk  for  nursing. 

Psychologists  constantl)    point  out   also  thai   their  statements  of  probability 

must  be  revised  frequently,     h  may  not  be  necessary,  as  one  writer  suggests,  to  date 

ever)  psychological  generalization,  but  it  is  the  established  policy  of  psychological 

to  check  and  recheck,  revise  and  revise  again,  its  statements  ot  probability. 

Much  Better  than  Hunches 

Ami  in  generalization  follows  from  the  others.  Psychologists  feel  that  any 
nement  in  technique  which  is  u/penor  to  the  ti\uliti<»ul  methods 
'e,  i.c  hunches,  mi  mi  ions,  snap  judgments,  etc.,  is  worth  while.  The 
literature  ot  psychology  is  packed  with  evidence  which  shows  that  these  method; 
and  the  pseudo-scientific  methods  of  character  analysis,  phrenology,  physiognomy 
etc.  are  111  most  cases  no  better  than  chance.  II  a  psychological  test  proves  to  be 
10,  50,  90  percent  better  than  chance,  psychologists  want  such  an  instrument,  and 
they  intend  to  use  it  while  they  attempt  to  perfect  a  better  one. 

How  the  Psychologist  Works 

Bum  i)  up  by  such  a  set  ot  principles,  psychologists  set  to  work  on  these  human 
problems  to  which  we  have  referred.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop  short-cuts, 
labor-saving  devices  to  reduce  human  waste  and  facilitate  human  adjustment  in  the 
factory,  the  office,  the  home,  and  the  school. 

How  does  the  psychologist  proceed?  He  selects  samples  of  human  behavior, 
tasks  to  perform,  responses  to  record — items  which  differentiate  between  individuals. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  instrument  throws  individuals  into  two  or  perhaps  three 
classes  or  types,  or  that  a  test  selects  or  rejects.  It  must  reveal  different  degrees  of 
ability,  aptitude,  achievement,  or  interest. 

Xow  the  selection  of  such  test  items  is  a  painstaking  process  which  requires 
rigid  elimination  of  useless  undifferentiating)  items  and  careful  standardization, 
statistical  evaluation,  and  calibration  of  the  items  retained.  As  a  recent  writer 
says,  a  good  test  is  a  product  of  "patient  verification  ol  facts,  a  remorseless  checking 
of  hypotheses,  an  insistence  that  every  generalization  be  well-founded."-1 

Furthermore  the  psychologist  does  not  claim  that  his  test  measures  the  ability 
or  trait  in  question  directly.  He  measures  intelligence,  as  the  engineer  measures 
electricity,  by  what  it  does.  When  he  assembles  items  which  differentiate  between 
known  cases  of  mental  deficiency  and  genius,  more  than  that,  between  degrees  of 
ability,  he  savs  he  is  getting  at  general  intelligence.  When  he  gathers  items  which 
distinguish  clearly  between  good,  fair,  and  poor  stenographers  and  clerical  workers, 
he  says  he  is  trying  to  measure  clerical  aptitude.  When  he  finds  a  technique  which 
sharplv  distinguishes  between  successful  ami   unsuccessful  substation  operators,  in 
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fact  does  a  better  job  of  selection  than  a  personal  interview  or  letter  of  application. 
he  cautiously  states  that  he  is  tapping  the  ability  required  to  do  this  type  of  work 
When  he  finds  items  which  clearly  distinguish  between  successful  and  unsuccessful 
nurses,  he  may  for  want  of  a  better  term  call  his  instrument  a  test  of  nursing  apti- 
tude. 

Similarly  he  has  developed  in  the  last  30  years  various  tests  of  achievement,  gen- 
eral aptitude,  special  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality.  He  may  be  pardoned  for 
calling  these  tests  measuring  instruments,  and  speaking  sometimes  as  if  he  were 
measuring  the  trait  or  quality  directly.  Actually  he  knows  that  he  merely  taps  a 
sample  of  behavior,  uses  a  selection  of  responses.  He  is  justified  in  carrying  on  his 
work,  because  his  efforts  have  piled  up  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Tests  Supplement  Good  Judgment 

We  must  admit  frankly,  however,  that  many  bad  tests  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market.  Several  recent  articles  have  exposed  examples  of  some  of  the 
worst.  Many  cases  of  shoddy,  unscientific  work  can  be  cited.  But  we  must  not 
assume,  as  one  writer,  that  all  of  the  good  work  was  done  by  Binet  and  his  followers 
in  the  field  of  general  intelligence.  Brilliant  work  has  been  submitted  from  numer- 
ous sources  in  the  fields  of  achievement,  special  aptitude,  and  interest;  and  significant 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  the  held  of  personality  measurement. 

Research  in  recent  years  has  been  especiallv  fruitful,  because  actual  calibration 
and  standardization  have  been  based  upon  huge  samples  of  the  population,  available 
now  from  our  recent  advances  in  machine  scoring  and  statistical  technique,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  an  armv  of  psychologists  and  personnel  administrators  in 
industry  and  the  schools. 

Of  course  the  layman,  as  well  as  the  psychologist,  must  realize  that  even  a  good 
instrument  can  be  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  wrong  hands.  Many  so-called  mental 
testers  have  violated  standardized  procedure,  have  claimed  .uncanny  accuracy,  have 
made  amazing  predictions,  have  broadcast  shaky  generalizations,  and  have  been 
guilty  of  questionable  interpretations.  Psychology  and  the  mental  testing  move- 
ment, like  astronomy,  phvsics,  and  chemistrv,  have  had  some  very  undesirable  in- 
laws. 

We  must  learn  that  tests  merely  provide  more  refined  statements  of  probability, 
not  statements  of  certainty  as  some  pseudo-psychologists  would  have  us  believe. 
We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  the  tests  do  not  decide,  they  merely 
provide  a  valuable  supplement  to  good  judgment  and  subjective  evaluation. 

Strongs  Vocational  Interest  Test 

Let  us  now  examine  the  credentials  of  some  of  our  best  tests  to  see  if  they  mcasure 
\\  hat  they  purport  to  measure,  or,  as  the  psychologists  would  express  it,  let  us 
check  the  validity  of  these  instruments.  Let  us  call  these  tests  by  name  and  refer 
to  samples  of  the  literature  on  testing. 
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Blank  ma)  serve  as  a  starting  place.  This 
blank  has  been  employed  for  more  than  ten  pears  It  has  been  revised  recently  and 
is  now  arranged  for  machine  scoring.  Separate  tonus  are  provided  for  men  and  for 
women  As  now  assembled,  the  blank  pre*  ides  approximately  400  items  concerning 
occupations,  amusements,  school  subjects,  activities,  peculiarities  of  people,  and 
estimates  ol  present  abilities  and  characteristics  Subjects  are  to  indicate  whether 
they  would  like,  dislike,  or  be  indifferent  to  each  item  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
responses.  A  high  score  is  no  better  than  a  low  score,  an  "A"  rating  in  no  way 
superior  to  a  "C"  rating  The  test,  as  we  mental  testers  call  it,  is  not  a  test  of 
aptitude,  not  a  tesi  ol  ability,  nor  does  it  tell  t  he  proper  choice  ot  vocation. 

B)  means  ol  thorough  calibration  and  standardization  that  would  challenge 
even  the  work  of  Binet,  Professor  Strong  has  provided  a  measuring  stick  for  voca- 
tional mi,  re  si  \o.  not  directl)  The  test  does  not  show  directly  that  John  would 
be  interested  in  engineering,  or  law,  or  office  work,  or  selling.  It  merely  compares 
the  degree  to  v\  Inch  John's  interest  pattern  on  the  400  items  agrees  with  the  interest 
pattern  ot  successful  men  in  each  of  some  ^o  occupations.  Professor  Strong  has 
evidence  to  show  that  most  members  of  a  profession  (and  he  has  picked  large, 
tame  samples  of  successful  persons  )  tend  to  express  the  same  patterns  of 
preferences  on  these  400  items,  although  some  occupational  groups  have  more 
heterogeneous  interests  than  others. 

Results  with  Engineers 

Bit  how  valid  is  the  test?  Here  are  samples  of  the  evidence '  ■'•■  8  which  is  being  ac- 
cumulated. For  example,  of  a  group  of  over  500  engineers,  75  percent  rated  A, 
2.3  percent  B,  and  1  percent  C  for  engineering.  On  the  other  hand,  15  percent  of  a 
group  of  900  non-engineers  rated  A  for  engineering,  but  most  of  the  15  percent  were 
engaged  in  vocations  related  to  engineering.  Here  then  are  the  marked  differences 
which  a  good  test  must  provide.  Another  study  shows  that  "whereas  63  percent 
of  a  group  of  non-law  seniors  rated  C  as  lawyer,  only  15  percent  of  the  law  majors 
rated  C,  and  none  of  this  latter  group  was  planning  to  enter  law."  '■  '■ 

Professor  Strong  has  evidence  to  show  that  "(1)  men  continuing  in  an  occupa- 
tion obtain  a  higher  interest  score  in  it  than  in  any  other  occupation,  (1)  men  con- 
tinuing in  an  occupation  obtain  a  higher  interest  score  in  it  than  men  entering  some- 
other  occupation.  5  men  continuing  in  an  occupation  obtain  higher  scores  in  it 
than  men  who  change  from  that  occupation  to  some  other,  (4)  men  changing  from 
some  other  occupation  to  occupation  'A'  score  higher  in  'A'  prior  to  the  change  than 
they  did  in  other  occupations 

\nd  still  more  evidence0,  this  time  for  women:  of  <;oo  married  women,  none- 
rated  as  high  for  physician  as  the  average  woman  physician,  and  66  percent  of  these 
married  women  scored  lower  than  the  physician  with  the  lowest  score. 

And  in  the  field  of  selling1:  of  181  life  insurance  agents  105  rated  A  for  selling 
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and  16  C.  Furthermore  67  percent  of  the  insurance  agents  with  A  ratings  sold 
$150,000  or  more  business  a  year,  whereas  only  6  percent  of  the  C  men  reached  this 
figure;  and  39  percent  of  the  A  men  sold  over  $100,000  of  insurance  annually,  whereas 
none  of  the  C  men  reached  this  figure.  It  is  not  surprising  that  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  impressed  with  the  differential  factor  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank. 

How  Personnel  Men  Use  It 

But  how  does  a  personnel  man  use  this  interest  test  for  hiring  or  guidance  pur- 
poses? Again  we  must  suggest  thinking  in  terms  of  probabilities  rather  than 
certainties,  and  we  must  remember  also  that  interests,  like  other  personality  traits, 
do  change,  especially  between  the  ages  of  15  and  2.5.  With  these  qualifications  in 
mind,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  young  man  or  woman  should  find  satisfaction  in  that 
occupational  field  or  combination  of  fields  in  which  he  has  A  or  B-plus  interest  rat- 
tings,  provided  of  course  he  has  also  the  required  ability.  The  personnel  man  may 
safely  advise  job  applicants  or  students  that  they  should  not  enter  occupations  in 
which  they  have  B—  or  C  ratings  unless  "they  are  definitely  assured  that  their  other 
assets  are  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the  fact  that  they  do  not  resemble  in  in- 
terests persons  engaged  in  the  occupation."1 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  Strong  Blank  because  it  is  frequently 
misused,  misunderstood,  and  criticized.  Let  us  now  examine  briefly  a  good  test  of 
general  aptitude  and  several  tests  of  special  aptitude.  We  can  pick  out  only  a  few 
of  the  best  ones.  There  are  many  others  of  equal  merit  (as  well  as  the  numerous 
unscientific  tests  of  questionable  reliability  and  validity — tests  which  have  no  place 
in  a  testing  program). 

Test  for  Rapid  Hand  Work 

Among  the  best  Dexterity  Tests  are  the  Finger  Dexterity  Test  and  the  Tweeter  Dexterity 
Test,  developed  by  Johnson  O'Connor.  They  are  a  part  of  the  test  battery  em- 
ployed in  The  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  The  tests  require  the  subject  to  fit  small  metal 
pegs  into  holes  in  a  metal  board,  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  tweezer.  Do  the  tests 
really  measure  dexterity?  Dr.  O'Connor  is  very  cautious  in  his  claims,  and  he  in- 
sists that  a  great  amount  of  research  remains  to  be  done  on  these  techniques;  but  he 
would  probably  permit  us  to  say  that  the  tests  do  differentiate  between  occupational 
groups,  although  "there  are  wide  variations  within  some  of  these  occupational 
groups."4 

It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  finger  dexterity  test  taps  a  type  of  ability  needed 

in  occupations  requiring  rapid  hand  work  with  small  objects,  and  that  the  tweezer 

dexterity  test  samples  activities  analogous  to  those  employed  by  workers  who  use 

fine  instruments.4     One  study  may  be  mentioned:  "...  36  women  applicants  were 
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interviewed,  rated,  tested,  and  hired  for  factor)  assembl)  work  01  those  whose 
scores  were  in  the  lowest  quartile,  ;< >  percent  terminated  their  employment  befon  8 
months  ol  sen  ice,  while  onl)  6  percent  ol  those  in  the  highesi  quartile  kit  during  the 
same  interval  Ovei  ;o  perceni  ol  those  who  had  been  rated  A'  In  interviewers 
left  the  concern  in  this  time 

Fest  for  Clerical  Workers 

Tin  Minnesota  Vocation,  M   <rken  is  a  speed  test   in  winch  the  sub- 

ject rapid!)  checks  of]  pairs  ol  numbers  oi  names,  indicating  whether  or  nor 
they  arc  the  same.  Co  summarize  numerous  studies,  we  may  say  that  the  authors 
i  have  evidence  to  show  that  the  test  has  a  high  degree  oi  reliability,  differen- 
tiates sharpl)  between  employed  clerical  workers  and  workers  in  general,  and 
predicts  significantl)  success  in  commercial  training  and  on  the  job.  Furthermore 
the  test  seems  to  measure  aptitude,  not  training,  because  training  Joes  not  appear 
to  improve  test  scores  \nd  Mnallv  this  aptitude  seems  unique,  because  the  test 
Joes  not  show  a  significant  relation  to  general  intelligence. 

Test  for  Sunns 

Tin:  Apt  Cursing,  developed  by  F.  A    Moss  and  T.  Hunt,  has  been 

used  for  several  years  by  numerous  hospitals  and  testing  bureaus.  The  test  can 
be  administered  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  consists  ol  "seven  parts,  dealing  with 
scientific  vocabulary,  general  information,  understanding  of  printed  material,  visual 
memory,  memory  for  content,  comprehension  and  retention,  and  ability  to  under- 
stand and  follow  directions"  (4). 

Does  the  test  differentiate  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  nurses?  A  report 
of  a  study  (7)  of  500  nurses  in  11  hospitals  provides  a  partial  answer  to  this  question. 
The  tabulations  show  that  of  those  who  scored  below  60  on  the  test,  2.9  per  cent 
received  grades  in  academic  work  and  80  percent  received  grades  in  practical  nurs- 
ing of  85  or  higher.  The  data  indicate  also  that  none  whose  scores  on  the  test  were 
in  the  upper  halt  failed  in  either  academic  work  or  practical  nursing,  but  on  the  other 
hand  only  -  percent  of  those  who  scored  below  60  failed.  Such  differentials,  al- 
though suggestive  and  usable  in  guidance,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  of  course. 

This  particular  problem  is  complicated  by  the  probable  lack  of  validity  of  teach- 
ers' grades  and  the  possibility  that  standards  are  not  sufficiently  high  m  some  of  our 
nursing  schools.  Such  inconclusive  evidence  illustrates  the  difficulty  at  times  in 
validating  an  instrument  when  the  validating  criterion  itself  may  be  subject  to  error, 
and  it  suggests  that  extreme  caution  must  be  used  111  making  interpretations. 

Test  for  Students 

Tin.  American  Council  Psychological  Examination  is  representative  of  the  best   tests  of 
general   aptitude   or   intelligence.      A    new   form    is    prepared    each    year   by  the 
Thurstons  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  published  by  the  American  Council 
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on  Education.  In  recent  years  the  examination  has  been  used  as  a  parr  of  a  battery 
of  entrance  tests  by  several  hundred  colleges.  (  ombined  with  high  school  grades  or 
high  school  rank,  it  provides  a  valid  basis  for  predicting  scholastic  success  on  the 
college  level. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  convert  high  school  ranks  and  test  scores  into 
percentiles  ranging  from  o  to  ioo,  which  can  be  combined  as  a  College  Aptitude 
Rating.  The  validity  of  such  ratings  is  now  well  established  by  numerous  studies. 
For  example,  a  recent  study  by  the  writer  indicates  that  87  percent  of  students  with 
C.A.R.'s  (College  Aptitude  Ratings )  between  76  and  100,  61.5  percent  with  C.A.R.'s 
51  to  75,  2.1  percent  with  C.A.R.'s  16  to  50,  and  o  percent  with  C.A.R.'s  below  is, 
made  C  or  better  averages  in  their  hrst  semester  in  an  engineering  college.  These 
probabilities  are  based  upon  comparatively  small  numbers  of  cases,  but  they  have- 
remained  relatively  constant  for  two  years.  Such  findings  suggest  the  need  of  pre- 
college  guidance  and  revised  educational  and  vocational  goals  for  many  students. 

Many  other  examples  of  psychological  tests  could  be  mentioned.  Enough 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  suggest  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
fields  of  general  aptitude,  special  aptitude,  and  interest.  Many  good  trade  tests 
have  been  developed  also  for  industrial  and  vocational  uses.  Notable  contributions 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  achievement  testing — mention  should  be  made  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Cooperative  Test  Service.  Efforts  to  test  personality  and 
character  traits  are  still  in  the  pioneer  stage,  however.  Although  notable  progress 
is  now  evident,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  field  another  major  contribution  like 
Binet's  in  intelligence  testing,  still  lies  in  the  future. 

Selected  List  of  Industrial  Results 

and  now  a  word  concerning  "the  follow-up"  of  this  testing  procedure.  After 
l\.  these  tests  have  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  our  problems,  what  are  the  out- 
comes? Space  permits  us  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  findings.  First  we  shall  list 
several  industrial  applications,  most  of  which  have  been  summarized  by  Viteles 
(8,  9).  These  are  results  which  have  followed  after  psychological  methods  were 
put  into  operation: 

1.  A  35  percent  reduction  in  3   years  in  the  number  of  operating  errors 

charged  against  electric  substation  operators. 
1.  An  1 1. 6  percent  decrease  in  production  time  and  a  14.3  increase  in  quality 

for  metal  trade  apprentices. 

3.  A  lower  proportion  of  labor  turnover  among  metal  trade  apprentices 
with  high  scores  than  among  those  with  low  scores. 

4.  Reduction  of  labor  turnover  from    55    to   10  percent   among  cigarette 
packers. 

V   Reduction  of  labor  turnover  among  foundry  workers  from    it.-  to  i.y 
percent  in  5  years. 

6.  Reduction  of  labor  turnover  from  15  to  1  s  percent  in  an  English  textile 
mill,  and  from  50  to  11.5  percent  in  a  Dutch  lamp  manufacturing  plant. 

7.  Among  motormen  a  reduction  from  14  to  0.6  percent  in  the  number  of 
men  discharged  because  of  accidents. 
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inual  saving  ol  150,000  francs  in  training,  and  .1  saving  ol  1,500,000 
francs  in  reduced  accidents,  resulting  from  improved  selection  ol  autobus 
ttors  in  Paris 
9.   A  rapid  and  continuous  drop  in  accidents  in  .1  taxicab  compan) 
io    An  increase  in  the  avcrag<    numbei    ol   miles  between  accidents  from 
approximately  11,000  to  over  56,000  miles  in  six  years,  for  .1  company 
Operating  .1  fleet  ol   trucks  and  passenger  tars. 
ii.   A  prediction  thai  93  percent  of  mail  distributors  selected  by  the  (  ivil 
1  ommission  from  the  upper  is  percent  on  the  basis  of  test  scores 
will  be  above  average  on  the  job 

\il  Service  studv  show  ins;  that  99  percent  ol  those  rating  in  the 
highest  is  percent  wen  igc  in  effii  iem  j  .  whereas  96  percent 

ol  those  m  the  lowest  is  percent  were  below  average  in  effii  ii  n<  ) 

I  host  industrial  applications  arc  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  results  recorded 
in  school  testing  bureaus.  But  analyses  ol  case  summaries,  individual  profiles,  and 
follow-up  studies  ol  the  high  school  or  college  counselor  are  equally  convincing,  al- 
though they  frequently  fail  to  show  in  tangible  form  percentages  ol  saving  or  lower 
ing  ol  unit  cost.  We  can  assert  with  conficence,  however,  that  the  efforts  of  counsel- 
ing services,  testing  bureaus.  Human  Engineering  Laboratories,  guidance  clinics, 
etc.  have  helped  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  to  make  superior  occupational 
and  educational  adjustments. 

Results  hi  Schools 

Wi  educational  counselors  have  compared  college  grades  before  and  after 
counseling,  and  we  find  significant  improvement  for  many  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  recommendations  offered.  We  have  made  prediction  studies,  com- 
paring predicted  with  actual  scholarship,  and  have  found  close  agreement;  for  ex- 
ample, a  recent  studv  by  the  writer  indicates  that  actual  college  scholarship  varied 
from  predicted  scholarship  by  more  than  one  letter  grade  in  only  eight  percent  of  the 
cases.  But,  of  course,  we  find  little  satisfaction  in  predicting  failure,  as  we  have  been 
forced  to  do  at  times,  because  our  objective  is  the  optimum  adjustment  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

We  have  recorded  and  classified  various  personality  problems  which  our  stu- 
dents have  brought  to  us,  and  we  have  tried  to  diagnose  them  and  applied  such 
remedial  measures  as  were  available;  and  we  find  in  our  files  many,  many  case  his- 
tories which  show  distinct  improvement.  We  have  begun  more  extended  follow-up 
studies,  checking  progress  on  through  training  and  out  beyond  into  business,  pro- 
rial,  and  industrial  life;  and  here  too  our  results  are  encouraging,  but  not  yet 
conclusive,  because  our  techniques  are  new,  and  much  research  remains  to  be  done. 

Future  Applications 

Tuts  the  evidence  is  accumulating  year  by  year.      Yes,  the  mental  testers  think 
the)    have    something.      We    who   are   cautious   make   no   extravagant    claims, 
none  of  this  talk  of  uncanny  accuracy,  no  spectacular  findings.      But  we  do  insist 
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that  we  have  in  our  hands  a  new  and  better  set  of  tools  needed  to  supplement  old 
techniques.  As  we  continue  to  improve  our  methods,  to  re-examine  our  criteria, 
to  search  for  better  differentiating  symptoms,  we  shall  use  the  best  psychological 
instruments  available,  as  a  means  of  fitting  men  and  women  and  jobs,  an  approach 
to  the  problem  of  labor  turnover  and  accident  proneness,  a  technique  for  relieving  at 
least  part  of  the  maladjustment  of  the  industrial  misfit,  a  device  to  be  employed  in 
lowering  unit  costs  of  production,  and  a  method  of  attack  on  students'  problems  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  with  possibilities  of  enormous  saving  to  society  in  the  form 
of  increased  efficiency  and  a  greater  volume  of  goods  and  services,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  human  satisfaction. 
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Man)  I  mploycrs  Wonder  Just  What  is  on  Their 
Workers'  Minds  Not  the  Big  Problems  which 
Haak  Out  Occasionally,  like  Spontaneous  I  om 
bustion  in  Violent  Strikes,  but  the  Small 
Smoldering  ["inder  which  Continuall)  I  hreatens, 
m  aot   I  xtinguished,  to  Burst   into  Names 


Requests  and  Complaints 
of  Unionized  Workers 
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Minor  requests  and  complaints  of  workers  seldom  receive  any  publicity,  for 
they  are  nor  spectacular.     There  is  seldom  any  record  kepr  of  them.     Per- 
sonnel managers  know  in  general  the  type  of  problem  which   irritates  work- 
ers, but  there  is  little  knowledge  of  details. 

!t  is  fortunate  therefore,  that  the  chief  executive  of  a  large  southern  textile  mill 
i  to  keep  a  written  record  of  requests  and  complaints  made  by  the  unionized 
w  orkers  in  his  mill. 

Seniority  Problems  Most  Frequent 
a  camination  of  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  requests  and  complaints  made 
l\-  over  a  fifteen  month  period  m  this  southern  textile  mill  indicates  several  im- 
portant facts.  As  summarized  in  Table  1  page  537  seniority  questions  accounted 
for  the  largest  number  of  these  written  requests  for  investigations.  If  the  employ- 
ment records  of  the  mill  had  been  kept  according  to  best  personnel  practices,  most  of 
these  complaints  need  never  have  been  made.  Second  and  third  in  importance  were 
disputes  over  persons  or  over  working  conditions.  ( )t  small  importance,  as  a  result 
of  the  union  agreement,  were  disputes  over  wage  rates 

In  the  second  place,  all  of  these  matters  were  settled  at   least  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  appropriate  shop  committee.      Sometimes  the    settlement    merely   involved  a 
1  explanation;  most  often  the  request    w  .1  1C1   isionally  the  request 

fused.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  decision  was  never  couched  in  arbitrary 
terms,  but  a  reasonable  explanation  was  given.  In  othel  words,  the  management  of 
the  mill  had  no  trouble  with  arbitrary  demands  backed  by  arbitrary  threats.  Both 
the  union  and  the  management  tried  to  cooperate. 
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Lastly,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  main  oi  the  complaints  against  persons 
were  made  against  petty  bosses  such  as  second  hands  and  section  men.  Apparently 
the  workers  found  in  general  that  the  superintendent  and  higher  officials  tried  to 
"go  down  the  line"  with  them.  Their  immediate  bosses  occasionally  could  not 
remember  that  union-management  cooperation  required  a  different  technique  than 
that  required  under  the  "fuhrer"  system. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  any  of  these  amicably  settled  disputes 
would  have  led  to  more  universal  discord  had  they  not  been  settled,  but  certainly 
little  things  frequently  cause  serious  labor  unrest.  Union-management  cooperation, 
though  it  takes  more  time  and  patience  than  dictatorial  decisions  from  above,  makes 
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for  better  understanding,  by  both  men  and  employers,  of  the  minor  irritants  that 
arise  in  any  plant. 

Strike  Aftermath 

This  mill,  located  in  the  deep  South,  had  until  a  few  years  ago  no  relations  with 
organized  labor.  With  the  expansion  of  unionism  following  the  passage  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.,  the  workers  in  this  mill  were  organized,  and  in  1935  joined  with  thous- 
ands of  other  textile  workers  in  the  general  textile  strike  of  that  year.  Although 
the  management  refused  to  enter  into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  there  was  a 
written  agreement  ending  the  strike.  One  of  the  sections  provided  that  all  com- 
plaints should  be  made  in  writing,  and  should  be  put  on  record,  along  with  the  re- 
sponse of  the  appropriate  shop  committee  and  of  the  management. 
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Simple  Settlement  in  Most  Cases 

Di  ring  .t  fifteen  month  period  studied  four  hundred  and  fori  \  seven  requests  and 
complaints  were  filed  with  the  management  \n  analysis  ol  these  offers 
evidence  ol  the  type  ol  friction  which  often  makes  for  sulky,  dissatisfied  workers. 
A  stud)  ol  the  action  ol  the  management  with  respect  to  each  indicates  how  simpl) 
most  disputes  may  be  settled,  though  the)  loom  large  to  the  individual  employe< 

Note  For  obvious  reasons  the  name  ol  the  mill  is  withheld  as  well  as  too 
many  detinue  hints  which  might  enable  it  to  be  Spotted.  All  names  used  are  fic- 
titious All  data,  however,  were  eopud  from  the  original  complaint  sheets  and  in 
mam  cases  the  original  language  .in^\  spelling  has  been  re  tained.  Profanit  \ ,  which 
was  widel)  scattered  through  the  original  documents,  has  been  deleted 

Ihis  is  not,  however,  an  attempt  to  outline  a  history  of  labor  relations  in  the 
particular  mill  from  which  these  examples  were  taken  The  growing  pains  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  a  southern  mill,  where  ten  years  ago  the  very  name  "union" 
was  anathema,  would  make,  certainly,  an  interesting  study.  We  are  here  concerned 
not  with  the  development  ol  collective  bargaining  but  with  the  i  \  pc  of  request  and 
complaint  made  by  workers  given  the  chance,  as  they  apparently  were,  tor  free  and 
open  discussion. 

The  matters  brought  up  by  workers  have  been  classified  according  to  subject. 
Such  a  [dan  has,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  necessitated  arbitrary  classification  since- 
actual  motives  may  be  different  from  those  expressed,  or  since  a  complaint  might 
conceivably  be  placed  m  two  or  more  categories. 

Most  numerous  among  letters  were  those  relating  to  seniority  or  requesting 
Specific  jobs  Of  the  44-  letters  2.18  asked  whether  A  or  B  should  have  a  particular 
opening,  whether  B  and  (  might  exchange  jobs,  or  whether  O  might  have  first 
place  'in  the  extra  board  In  reality  many  of  the  letters  in  this  group  could  be  called 
requests  rather  than  complaints,  though  occasionally  one  senses  a  trace  of  bitterness 
in  the  illiterate  words. 

Property  Rights  in  Job 

Tin  agreement  ending  the  strike  in  1935  laid  down  certain  general  rules  with 
reference  to  seniority  and  lines  of  promotion.  In  the  first  place  a  man's  job  was 
his  property  so  long  as  he  did  his  work  efficiently.  He  could  not,  however,  dispose 
of  it  to  another,  though  he  might  exchange  11  with  a  friend  for  the  hitter's  job  if  the 
exchange  were  satisfactory  to  the  appropriate  shop  committees  and  to  the  manage- 
ment.     In  such  cases  seniority  rights  were  lost  by  both  parties. 

The  agreement  further  provided  rhar  in  the  event  of  an  opening  those  eligible 
to  tdl  ir  would  have  ten  days  to  apply,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  job  would  be 
given  to  the  applicant  with  the  oldest  service  record,  or  if  there  were  no  applicants, 
to  the  person  whom  the  overseer  might  select.  With  forethought  many  workers 
sought  to  establish  their  seniority  rights  in  anticipation  of  future  openings. 

Requests  tor  permission  to  exchange  jobs  accounted  for  only  rwentv-seven  of 
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these  matters  involving  seniority.     In  some  cases  no  reason  was  given  for  the  ex- 
change; in  others  workers  exchanged  so  that  each  could  make  more  money  or  because 
of  mutual  preference  for  the  other's  shift.     In  each  case  the  request  was  granted. 
Job  Change  to  Improve  Health 

One  of  the  more  interesting  examples  of  this  type  of  request  was  that  of  Jennie  B. 
Barker,  a  frame  hand,  who  asked  to  change  jobs  with  Tom  Yorke,  a  doffer. 
"Through  Legal  Procedure,"  she  wrote,  "I  want  to  change  Jobs  with  torn  Yorke  a 
doffer  on  dayrun  for  a  period  of  6  weeks  to  see  if  my  health  will  Improve  I  know  if  I 
am  allowed  to  change  jobs  I  will  not  make  as  much  But  I  will  be  willing  to  change 
anyway  Mr.  Yorke  will  make  more  on  my  Frames  than  he  does  Doffing.  I  have- 
talked  to  torn  Yorke  and  the  change  is  O.K.  with  him  for  6  weeks  I  would  like  to 
change  Monday."  This  request  was  endorsed  by  the  two  shop  committees  involved 
and  approved  by  the  overseer. 

True  seniority  questions  were  of  two  tvpes.  In  sixty-five  cases  workers  dis- 
puted their  seniority  rights  with  others  and  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  instances 
workers  merely  asked  for  new  openings,  or  for  a  chance  at  the  next  opening  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  acknowledged  seniority  rights. 

When  two  workers  were  involved  the  management  made  the  final  decision. 
Sam  Gordan,  for  example,  "Through  Legal  procedure"  filed  a  complaint  saying  that 
he  had  seniority  rights  over  W.  H.  Fraylor  as  "extra  fixer  or  section  man. ' '  Feeling, 
he  said,  that  his  experience  gave  him  rights  over  the  other  man  he  referred  his 
complaints  to  the  the  Committee  to  be  settled.  In  this  instance  the  complaint  was 
carried  no  further  than  the  appropriate  shop  committee  which  decided  that  Traylor 
should  keep  his  seniority  rights  over  Gordon.  Included  as  part  of  the  committee's 
record  was  the  testimony  of  several  people  upholding  Gordon's  claim. 

Did  He  Quit  or  Was  He  Fired? 

apparently  seniority  in  this  and  many  similar  cases  rested  upon  the  claimant's 
l\-  status  during  sporadic  periods  of  unemployment  in  his  work  history.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  committees  and  the  management  had  to  decide  whether  a 
worker  had  quit,  had  been  fired,  or  had  merely  been  laid  off  due  to  lack  of  work. 
Employment  records  in  Southern  mills  have  not  always  been  of  the  best. 

In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  seniority  cases,  however,  the  workers  had  no 
quarrel  with  other  workers  or  with  the  management;  they  merely  wished  to  record 
their  claim  or  make  a  routine  request  for  a  transfer.  Many  workers,  for  example, 
filed  complaints  similar  to  that  of  Sadie  Lowder  who  wrote:  "May  I  make  applica- 
tion for  first  opening  as  doffer.     Thanks  in  the  future  for  your  consideration . ' ' 

To  such  request,  endorsed  by  the  appropriate  shop  committee,  the  management 
invariably  agreed.  "Lowder  is  a  capable  doffer,"  read  the  answer  to  this  particu- 
lar note,  "and  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  she  is  to  get  the  next  doffing  job  that  comes 
open  to  which  her  seniority  entitles  her." 
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■•/  II  ould  Like  to  Go  to  School" 

Onu  k  employees,  like  Jeannette  (  arstairs,  nu  rely  v\  ished  for  \  arious  reasons  to 
change  shifts  Miss  *  arstairs  wrote,  "I  would  like  to  change  to  the  second 
shift,  as  I  would  hU  to  go  ;<>  school,  il  it  is  satisfaction  with  you."  ( )rdinarily  in 
such  cases,  th<  shop  committee  approved  the  request  and  the  management  agreed 
to  m.iv  as  soon  as  possible 

Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  the  shop  committees  and  the  superintendent  were  un- 
able to  grant  such  requests  Refusals,  however,  usually  involved  situations  in 
which  the  complainant  had  been  misinformed  with  respeci  to  ln^  seniorit)  or  the 
ce  ol  .m  opening  Miss  Ohlheim  applied,  for  instance,  for  two  sides  (spin- 
ning} formerly  run  by  a  Mrs.  Merrifield.  The  request  had  to  be  denied  because  Mrs 
Mernlield  had  not  given  up  her  job  permanent  1\  . 

Cooperative  Suggestions 

A  second  general  group  of  letters  can  be  classified  as  suggestions  to  the  manage- 
ment or  attempts  at  union-management  cooperation.  Many  companies  have 
lone  used  a  plan  ot  paying  workers  for  suggestions  found  valuable  to  the  company* 
and  rhc  "new  unionism"  provides  for  union-management  cooperation  to  increase 
marginal  productivity  of  the  working  foro 

The  fifty-five  letters  in  this  group  oiler  a  variety  oi  suggestions  lor  improving 
derails  in  a  single  department  as  well  as  tor  general  mill  management  That  in 
many  instances  these  suggestions  were  aimed  at  lessening  the  employees'  work  does 
not  detract  from  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  management  apparently  appre- 
ciated the  idea  involved,  and  at  least  took  the  matter  under  advisement.  When 
•  urns  could  not  he  followed,  the  management,  through  the  overseer  or  superin- 
tendent, gave  detailed  explanations.  Such  practices  with  respect  to  suggestions 
undoubtedly  created  better  feeling  among  the  workers  involved. 

Of  interest  as  an  example  ol  a  suggestion  to  increase  production  was  one  made  by 
the  shop  committee  ot  the  warp  room  which  recommended  "that  spinners  and  doffers 
have  their  work  arranged  so  that  a  spinner  or  doffer  will  have  their  jobs  on  either 
two  lines  of  frames  either  side  of  the  Big  Allcv  fins  will  stop  them  from  working 
all  the  way  across  the  Room  and  from  crossing  the  Big  Alley."  In  accepting  this 
recommendation  the  overseer  remarked  that  it  showed  a  splendid  spirit  ol  CO 
operation  in  the  department  organization 

Coordination  to  Increase  Production  <iutl  Wages 

IN  another  instance  the  shop  committee  directed  the  attention  of  the  management 
to  a  lack  of  coordination  between  two  units  ol  the  plant.  The  speeder  machines 
in  number  one  card  room  were  waiting  for  bobbins  while  a  surplus  of  the  same  type 
of  bobbins  accumulated  in  the  card  room  of  number  two  mill       The  superintendent 
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arranged  to  have  the  surplus  bobbins  sent  to  the  number  one  mill.  The  suggestion 
not  only  permitted  the  piece-paid  speeders  to  earn  more  but  also  aided  the  manage- 
ment by  increasing  production. 

Three  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  workers  asked  for  improvements  not 
connected  with  actual  production.  One  shop  committee  asked  that  the  swinging 
windows  be  fixed  for,  they  said,  "it  has  got  dangerous  to  get  around  one  Wen  the 
wind  is  Blowing  and  thair  has  been  Sevrel  People  hurt  by  them  and  thair  ant  Been 
nothin  done  yet  about  iixin  them."  They  were  asking  this,  they  concluded,  "Be- 
fore some  one  gets  killed  and  then  it  will  bee  to  late  and  it  is  a  Big  Damage  to  the 
Company  like  it  is." 

Improving  Working  Conditions 

Another  group  in  the  same  spinning  room  asked  for  dressing  rooms  for  both  men 
and  women.  "We  can't  hang  our  clothes  in  the  hydran  room  they  get  wet," 
they  said,  and  concluded  that  they  would  appreciate  the  management's  attending  to 
the  matter.  The  management  said  they  would  take  the  problem  under  advisement. 
Workers  in  the  same  room  complained  about  the  toilets:  "The  Hydrans,"  they  de- 
clared, "have  been  neglected  they  are  not  scrubed  as  often  as  they  should  be  there  is 
not  enough  Ventilation  in  an  around  the  hydrans.  The  water  pipes  are  bursted 
keeping  the  floor  standing  in  water  all  the  time."  The  management  promised  to 
ventilate  the  toilets. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  these  fifty-five  letters  brought  anything  of  great  importance 
to  the  management's  attention.  Nevertheless,  to  the  workers  making  the  sugges- 
tions the  ideas  were  important. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  number  of  complaints  were  hied  against  individuals. 
These  may  be  divided  into  three  classifications :  complaints  against  minor  officials, 
complaints  against  workers  who  the  shop  committees  felt  were  not  doing  their  work 
properly,  and  personal  complaints  against  fellow  workers.  Occasionally  internal 
evidence  reveals  that  the  complainant  bore  a  grudge  against  the  defendant,  or  that  a 
union  member  found  a  non-unionist  particularly  liable  to  censure.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  complaint  being  worded  in  general  terms,  such  personal  vehemence  is  not 
apparent. 

Complaints  against  Supervisors 

The  fifteen  complaints  filed  against  overseers  and  second  hands  illustrate  the 
statement  made  by  an  official  of  another  mill  in  the  same  city  that  the  hardest 
part  of  dealing  with  a  trade  union  after  years  of  individual  bargaining  is  to  get  minor 
officials  to  deal  tactfullv  wirh  workers.  "A  man,"  he  said,  "who  has  been  used  to 
having  his  word  obeyed,  no  matter  how  dictatoriallv  that  word  was  said,  finds 
difficulty  in  adjustment  to  a  new  order."     (Verbal  statement  to  author.) 

Mr.  Ranell,  a  second  hand  in  the  cloth  room,  lost  his  job  because  of  the  accumu- 
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ol  complaints  against  him.  The  final  accusation  was  that  before  witnesses 
he  had  called  a  worker  b)  a  very  foul  name  and  threatened  to  whip  him  "all  over 
this  cloth  room."  Since  the  second  hand  had  previously  given  trouble,  he  was 
dismissed 

Color  Discrimination  Resented 

Another  second  hand,  Mr.  Raeburn,  resigned  rather  than  discuss  the  several 
complaints  filed  against  him.  His  resignation  was  accepted.  An  interesting 
detail  ol  this  l.is^  was  that  the  shop  committer  decided  in  favor  of  a  Negro  scrub 
woman  rather  than  the  second  hand  I  Ik  chairman  of  the  committee  reported 
that  the  scrub  woman.  (  ccilia  Joslvn,  had  been  accused  of  smelling  so  bad  that  some 
of  the  help  had  complained,  and  that  two  of  the  committee  had  been  called  to  the 
second  hand's  office  to  smell  her.  One  of  the  men  had  refused  to  comment;  the 
other  had  said  "he  thought  she  smelled  good  considering  the  job  she  had  to  run." 
11k  second  hand,  however,  had  told  the  woman  she  "stunk  so  bad  nobody 
couldn't  stand  her."  Raeburn's  nose  apparently  was  more  sensitive  than  the  others 
tor  the  chairman  concluded  his  complaint  against  his  boss  by  saying  he  "hadn't 
heard  anyone  sa)  she  smelled  bad  except  Mr.  Raeburn."  The  shop  committee  thus 
refused  to  allow  even  Negro  scrub-women  to  be  abused  by  petty  officials 

Sweari>ig  Disliked 

A  common  complaint  against  the  bosses  was  their  use  of  profanity  when  giving 
orders  or  reprimanding  a  worker.  Though  they  may  have  known  the  words, 
the  workers  did  not  care  to  have  such  words  used  against  them.  A  second  hand, 
tor  example,  was  suspended  for  one  week  because,  read  the  complaint,  "We  was  in 
the  big  alley  before  work  time  Mr.  Johnson  walked  up  and  said  every  —  —  one 
of  you  get  on  your  Job  and  tend  your  own  business."      In  announcing  the  sus- 

pension the  overseer  observed  that  "the  use  of  profanity  is  unnecessary  in  any  case 
and  the  help  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  respect  from  the  second  hands  that  they 
expect  from   the  help." 

Complaints  about  Superintendents 

EVEN  the  superintendent  did  not  escape  the  complaints  of  the  workers.  His  was 
an  offense  of  which  several  others  had  been  accused,  namely,  refusal  to  "go 
down  the  line,"  ri~,  cooperate  with  the  union.  In  one  case  every  member  of  the 
local  union  signed  the  statement  accusing  the  superintendent  of  "agitating  some 
strife."      No  record  is  available  in  this  instance  of  the  outcome  of  this  complaint. 

From  time  to  time  workers  complained  that  their  bosses  were  not  properly 
attending  to  their  work.  The  painters,  for  example,  accused  their  boss  of  wasting 
the  company's  money  by  not  keeping  them  busy.  "We  are  not  going  to  set  down," 
they  wrote,  "and  let  you  throw  the  puppy  in  our  laps  and  discharge  us  for  something 
that  you  are  to  blame  for."  The  accused  offered  explanations  and  the  promise  to  do 
better. 
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Another  boss  was  accused  of  spending  too  much  time  supervising  one  woman. 
"He  has  been  seen,"  ran  the  statement,  "in  this  woman's  allie  5  or  6  times  in  one 
night,  as  much  as  15  minutes  at  a  time,  also  has  been  seen  giving  her  a  cocola." 
The  committee  felt  that  such  actions  seriouslv  affected  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
department. 

Workers  complained  not  only  against  their  bosses  but  also  against  their  fellow 
workers.  During  the  fifteen  month  period  under  consideration,  forty-eight  such 
letters  were  filed,  half  of  them  accusing  fellow  workers  of  not  doing  satisfactory 
work,  and  half  of  them  involving  personal  disputes. 

Complaints  about  Fellow  Workers 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  accusations  that  workers  were  not  doing  their 
jobs  arose  from  an  attempt  at  union-management  cooperation  or  whether  person- 
alities entered  into  the  matter.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  management, 
through  the  overseers,  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  shop  committees. 
Mary  Beson,  for  example,  was  accused  of  not  being  able  to  "run  her  job."  "She 
has,"  read  the  complaint,  "from  eight  to  ten  looms  stopped  all  the  time."  The 
committee's  recommendation  that  she  be  discharged  was  accepted  by  the  overseer. 

Most  of  these  complaints  dealt  with  minor  infractions  of  working  rules  or  with 
accusations  that  another  worker  was  not  doing  his  share,  thus  making  it  harder  for 
the  complainant.  In  either  instance  the  guilty  party  was  suspended  for  a  period 
commensurate  with  the  offense  or  warned  that  work  must  be  improved.  Occasion- 
ally a  second  hand  would  use  the  complaint  procedure  to  help  his  own  discipline 
problems.  Two  women  spinners,  for  instance,  were  accused  of  slacking  on  the  job. 
"I  even  have  to  whistle  them  out  of  the  hydrant  or  send  for  them,"  complained  the 
boss.  The  overseer  gave  both  women  indefinite  layoffs.  Even  such  complaints, 
however,  were  sent  through  the  regular  shop  committee  procedure. 

The  twenty-four  personal  complaints  dealt  with  many  subjects.  The  shop 
committees  complained  that  a  fellow  employee  had  come  to  work  drunk,  or  that 
one  of  their  fellows  had  been  stealing,  or  taking  advantage  of  another  in  some  other 
way.  One  girl  had  had  an  altercation  with  a  man  in  the  card  room  over  the  amount 
of  his  bill  for  drinks.  The  settlement  in  this  last  case  was  typical  of  those  made  of 
these  interworking  arguments. 

The  dispute  was  investigated;  the  complainant  was  found  to  be  in  the  right;  the 
defendant  was  given  the  choice  of  apologizing  for  using  abusive  language  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  or  of  being  discharged;  he  chose  the  latter.  In  some  cases  no 
choice  was  given,  the  defendant  being  suspended  for  an  appropriate  number  of  days. 

Arguments  over  Union  Membership 

Surprisingly  few  were  the  arguments  over  union  membership,  either  because  most 
of  the  workers  belonged,  or  because  of  the  agreement  that  union  organization 
would  not  be  discussed  during  working  hours.     Two  such  complaints,  considered 
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as  .1  unit  by  the  management,  illustrate  some  ol  the  hard  feelings  generated  during  a 
ition  campaign  and  also  .1  sensible  way  ol  handling  .1  trying  situation. 

Greenwald,  when  asked  why  he  didn'i  join  the  union,  replied  that  there  were 
reasons,  one  oi  which  was  thai  the  union  never  did  anything.  On  another 
occasion  he  remarked  thai  it  made  him  so  mad  for  anyone  to  sa)  anything  to  him 
about  joining  the  union  that  he  could  hardlj  stand  it. 

In  another  room  Powe  II  had  been  "making  remarks  .\\\A  cussing  the  people  and 
tlu-  union."  He  was  accused  ol  saying  that  "there  wasnt  nothing  to  the  union 
people  but  a  bunch  ol  radical  tools  and  thai  am  man  that  belonged  "to  the  union 
wasent    anv    better    than    a    yellow    dog  \\)^\]    followed    fighting    words.     The 

accused  called  one  ol  the  union  men  "out  ol  his  name"  and  claimed  that  "the  union 
was  rusha  Red  and  that  it  waseni  American  Ism  It  was  got  up  by  a  bunch  of  reds 
and  dogs  and  it  ant  no  ^ood  tor  a  man  to  belong  to 

No  Union  Activity  on  Company  Time 

Tin:  management  settled  this  situation  with  very  little  disturbance.  Union  mem- 
bers were  reminded  that  according  to  agreement  "all  union  activities  were  to  be 
carried  on  outside  the  fence  except  such  activities  as  were  necessary  for  the  handling 
of  complaints  in  the  departments."  "With  the  above  in  mind,"  concluded  the 
management,  "it  would  seem  that  Powell  and  Greenwald  were  not  entirely  to  blame 
in  that  they  were  approached  and  talked  with  while  at  work."  The  company 
promised  to  explain  to  these  men,  however,  that  they  were  to  stop  causing  trouble 
with  their  conversation;  at  the  same  time  union  members  were  urged  to  remember 
their  pledge  concerning  union  activity  during  working  hours. 

All  of  these  personal  difficulties  well  illustrate  the  type  of  dispute  which,  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  can  easily  be  settled  with  a  minimum  of  hard  feelings  but 
which,  it  allowed  to  smolder,  would  probably  have  upset  labor  relations  and 
resulted  in  decreased  production. 

Villa  gen  Have  Vint  Choice  of  Jobs 

A  related  group  of  twenty-five  complaints  dealt  with  infringement  of  working 
rules.  One  such  rule  was  that  when  workers  were  needed  those  living  in  the 
village  were  to  have  lust  choice.  The  grievance  committee  studied  the  matter  and 
recommended  that  ninet)  days'  residence  in  the  village  be  required  before  an  indi- 
vidual might  be  considered  for  work  in  the  plant. 

If  no  village  worker  were  available,  the  management  might  hire  from  any  avail- 
able source.  The  committee's  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  management, 
and  onlv  in  seven  cases  was  the  complaint  made  that  an  outsider  had  been  hired 
when  a  villager  had  been  available.  Apparently  in  none  of  these  instances  was  the 
management  attempting  to  circumvent  the  rule,  for  when  the  error  was  noted  the 
person  in  question  was  discharged. 
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Another  working  rule  in  the  original  agreement  was  that  persons  not  reporting 
for  work  and  failing  to  notify  their  boss  were  sub)ect  to  punishment  by  suspension. 
During  the  course  of  the  fifteen  months,  seventeen  instances  arose  in  which  this  rule 
had  been  disobeyed.  In  all  but  one  of  these  the  workers  was  penalized  by  one  week 
of  layoff  for  each  day  he  was  absent  without  excuse.  The  exception  was  a  worker 
who  had  a  sick  child  with  whom  she  had  staved  up  all  night,  and  both  the  shop 
committee  and  the  management  agreed  this  was  a  legitimate  excuse. 

Union  Aids  Absenteeism  Curb 

Clearly  this  rule  against  absenteeism  was  a  management  rule,  passed  in  an  effort 
to  regularize  attendance.  The  union,  nevertheless,  made  the  rule  its  own  and 
sought  to  obtain  uniform  enforcement.  Although  realizing  it  was  a  company  rule 
they  were  enforcing,  union  officials  none  the  less  saw  in  it  a  reasonable  restraint 
particularly  when  many  names  were  on  the  extra  boards,  vi%,  lists  of  possible 
workers. 

This  attitude  was  well  expressed  in  a  complaint  filed  against  J.  S.  Cras.  "He- 
does  not  work  half  of  his  time,"  complained  the  committee.  "He  has  not  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  being  off  so  much.  We  the  committee  recommend  that  his  job  be 
given  to  some  one  who  wants  to  work.  We  think  that  he  should  be  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spare  board." 

The  management  in  enforcing  this  rule  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  general  shop 
committee  and  the  grievance  committee  to  formulate  general  regulations  for  absence 
from  work.  This  the  men  did,  and  regulations  were  posted  in  the  plant.  No  better 
illustration  could  be  found  of  union-management  cooperation  for  enforcing  a  rule 
which  both  helped  union  members  on  the  spare  board,  and  certainly  aided  the 
management. 

One  other  type  of  self-discipline  was  found  among  the  complaints.  As  in  any 
mill  where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed,  a  certain  amount  of  "horse  play" 
took  place.  Ordinarily  this  is  condemned  by  the  foremen  and  the  culprits  are  pun- 
ished. In  this  plant,  however,  the  shop  committee  asked  the  overseer  to  cooperate 
"in  eliminating  any  act  playful  or  any  other  way  that  would  tend  to  promote  any 
injury."  The  overseer  agreed  to  cooperate  by  posting  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board 
that  under  penalty  no  playing  would  be  allowed  in  the  room. 

Fetv  Wage  Complaints 

nterestingly  enough ,  during  the  fifteen  month  period,  only  twenty-five  com- 
plaints were  made  about  wages.  This  small  number  was  probably  because  of  an 
understanding,  made  when  the  mill  reopened  after  the  strike,  that  requests  of 
individuals  or  groups  for  increases  in  pay  would  not  be  considered  until  the  Company 
could  make  adjustments  in  rates  for  all  employees.  With  one  exception,  which 
the  company  on  the  above  grounds  refused  to  consider,  complaints  about  wages 
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concerned  inconsistencies  in  wages  and  did  not  involve  genera]  or  individual 
increases 

Mi  Yellcn's  complaint  is  typical  ol  the  type  oi  maladjustments  corrected 
through  the  action  of  shop  committees.  He  wrote  saying,  "You  all  paid  him 
.aiiotlui  woi  ad  have  got  me  on  the  same  Job  and  paying  me  $17.40. 

So  I  think  I  ort  to  git  the  same  as  he  was  gitting  as  I  am  doing  the  same  work  he- 
done."     Ik  was  granted  an  increase  in  paw 

Others  based  their  complaints  not  On  what  fellow  workers  were  being  paid 
but  on  the  fact  that  their  particular  working  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  "make  out."  Mrs.  Jones,  for  example,  asked  thai  "this  corse  work  be  removed 
or  have  the  price  of  hank  adjusted  fair."  "This  work  is  heavier,"  she  said,  "that 
there  is  more  work  to  ^.\o  on  the  Frame  than  there  was  on  Fine  Roving  and  I  think 
I  should  have  more  per  hank  than  I  get  on  the  line  frame."  This  particular  request 
was  nor  granted,  but  with  this  and  similar  complaints  the  important  point  was  the 
detailed  explanation  oi  the  decision  given  by  the  management. 

Idle  Time  and  Work  Assignments 

resting   series  of  cases  concerned    procedure  when    a    machine  was   idle 
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through  no  fault  of  the  operator,  the  question  which  arose  being  whether  the 
operator  should  be  paid  for  such  idle  time.  After  one  second  hand  had  paid  a 
woman  for  the  time,  others  immediately  sought  the  same  privilege.  The  shop 
committees  and  the  management  agreed  that  for  an  ordinary  break  down  no  payment 
need  be  made  the  idle  workers,  and  that  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  second  hand,  should  re- 
imburse the  company  the  eighty-five  cents  extra  he  had  mistakenly  approved. 

The  final  group  of  sixty-one  complaints  to  be  considered  have  been  classified 
perhaps  somewhat  arbitrarily  as  dealing  with  working  conditions.  Typical  of 
sixty-one  complaints  about  working  conditions  were  seven  identical  letters  from 
the  second  shift  drawing  frame  operators.  "We  think  that  you  are  putting  to  much 
cleaning  up  on  us  to  do,"  they  wrote.  "We  want  one  hour  to  clean  up  on  Friday  or 
else  have  part  of  the  cleaning  up  taken  off  of  us.  We  do  not  have  time  to  run  our 
jobs  and  clean  them  up  to." 

Typical  also  was  the  disposition  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  shop  committee 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  management.  The  hands  on  the  first  shift  were  to  be 
required  to  "clean  the  rocker  arms  and  the  weights  each  Friday  in  addition  to  the 
other  usual  cleaning  that  they  have  been  doing  heretofore."  In  this  way,  read 
the  report,  the  cleaning  work  can  be  more  evenly  divided 

Stretch-out  Fears 

Sim  1.  textile  operators  during  this  period  were  constantly  worried  by  the  possibility 
of  the  imposition  of  a  stretch-out  system,  several  of  the  complaints  about  work 
referred  to  these  fears.     The  workers  in  one  instance  asked  that  the  speed  of  two 
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motors  be  reduced.  The  disposition  of  this  complaint  was  the  overseer's  decision 
to  have  the  motors  checked  by  the  mechanical  department. 

In  another  case  the  checkers,  press  men  and  dollers  complained  that  "an  unfair 
precedence  has  been  established  bv  starting  a  stretch  out  system  in  the  cloth  room  " 
To  this  the  overseer  replied  that  "The  checkers,  press  men  and  doffers  work  will 
not  be  increased  any.     They  will  still  follow  the  same  routine  of  work." 

A  third  general  type  of  work  complaint  dealt  with  the  distribution  oi  labor 
between  shifts  The  shop  committee  in  the  first  shift  spinning  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  overseer  the  letter  of  Helen  Matey  "The  spinners  on  the  third 
shift,"  she  wrote,  make  a  practice  of  leaving  my  sides  stuck  up  they  fail  to  do  any 
cleaning  off  at  all.  This  morning  the  sides  were  completely  covered  with  cotton 
and  stuck  up  so  bad.  I  had  to  stop  the  frames  and  clean  them  off  before  I  could  run 
them."  In  answer  the  overseer  explained  that  there  was  new  help  on  the  third 
shift,  but  that  in  his  opinion  "such  conditions  as  had  been  complained  of  would  be 
remedied  within  a  few  days. 

Who  Should  Do  the  Job? 

On  several  occasions,  at  least,  workers  complained  of  the  type  of  work  given 
them  to  do.  They  felt  that  a  spinner  should  not  have  to  do  doffer's  work,  or  a 
doffer  a  sweeper's  task.  In  one  case  men  in  the  machine  shop  made  several  such 
complaints.  They  thought  there  should  he  a  plumber  inside  the  mill,  for  "We 
dont  think  it  is  giving  us  justice  to  have  machinist's  to  do  pipe  work."  This  feeling 
was  not  a  result  of  a  )urisdictional  dispute  such  as  might  be  aroused  in  a  unionized 
building  project.  The  machinists  merely  felt  they  had  enough  to  do  and  that  the 
pipe  fitter  never  helped  them  with  any  of  their  work. 

The  other  complaint  of  these  men  not  only  illustrates  division  of  labor  according 
to  skills  but  also  according  to  race.  Apparently  not  sure  that  they  would  be  relieved 
of  plumbers'  work,  the  machinists  concluded  then  complaint  letter  as  follows: 
"We  think  unstopping  Toilets  is  out  of  a  White  Man's  Class  of  Work,  it  ought  to 
be  done  by  Negros.  You  would  not  unstop  Toilets  Your  Self.  You  should  have 
the  same  Respect  for  your  Employees  You  have  for  Your  Self."  In  this  particular 
case  no  indication  was  given  on  the  report  as  to  the  disposition. 


Win  Giv<  .1  Written  Test  .is  ..  Preliminary 
Eliminating  Examination  for  Practical  Jobs? 
h  Ma)  b(  Better  and  (  heaper  to  Give  a  Short 
Practical  Km  oi  Kej  Skills  Required  in  the  Job 
I  irst,  and,  ii  Necessary,  Give  the  Written  'lest 
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Practical  Civil 
Service  Examinations 


Hy    1 1  mum  ii   Levini 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tin  written  test  has  not  been  constructed  which  can  measure  adequately  the 
skill  of  a  craftsman  at  his  trade.  Vet  in  civil  service  examinations  for  a  skilled 
.  job,  a  written  test  is  generally  administered  as  a  first  eliminating  step.  Those 
who  survive  are  permitted  to  take  a  practical  test  which  is  a  miniature  replica  of 
the  job  itself,  and  which  is  conceded  to  be  at  present  the  only  one  capable  of  measur- 
irately  the  skills  acquired  in  the  plying  of  a  trade. 
1  here  is  no  assurance,  however,  thai  by  the  lirsl  step  in  this  el  i  mi  native  process, 
the  best  mechanics  are  not  themselves  eliminated.  In  fact,  one  may  suspect  that 
the  cream  of  the  crop  are  those  who  have  had  least  opportunity  for  academic  school- 
ing, and  conseejuentlv  arc  at  a  loss  in  written  examinations,  even  the  most  simple. 
I  his  is  not  to  maintain  that  the  written  tests  are  academic  and  far  removed  from 
the  duties  of  the  position  for  which  the  examination  is  being  held.  The  trouble 
is  thai  linguistic  facility  is  inherent  in  a  written  test.  Only  recently,  a  candidate 
for  the  job  of  Cement  Mason  in  \'ew  York  City  wrote  on  his  examination  paper  as 
he  withdrew  from  the  test,  "I  work  with  my  hands,  not  with  my  mouth." 

Why  Written  Tests  for  Practical  Jobs? 

Wnv,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  invalidity 
of  a  written  paper  as  a  measure  of  ability  to  perform  at  a  skilled  trade  is  a 
written  examination  given  at  all?  The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  intimated 
in  the  opening  paragraph  which  mentioned  the  eliminating  feature  of  the  written 
test.     Due  to  the  relatively  costly  processes  in  administering  a  performance  test,  it 
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has  been  considered  advisable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  candidates 
qualified  to  take  this  practical  examination.  This  cost  is  due  to  the  machines  in- 
volved, the  materials  needed,  and,  most  important,  to  the  small  number  that  can  be 
tested  per  examiner  per  day.  These  difficulties  have  sanctioned  use  of  a  testing 
device  which  is  manifestly  not  a  true  testing  tool  at  all. 

Were  it  possible  to  reduce  this  overhead  appreciably,  the  basis  for  the  use  of 
the  written  test  for  skilled  jobs  would  be  removed.  The  phase  of  overhead  lending 
itself  most  readily  to  paring  is  the  length  of  time  needed  to  test  each  candidate,  thus 
increasing  the  number  capable  of  examination  by  an  examiner  in  a  given  period. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  testing  technique  which  now  offers  promise. 

Each  Job  Has  Few  Key  Skills 

Most  manual  jobs  in  skilled  trades  require  a  certain  finite  number  of  specific 
essential  skills  without  which  a  mechanic  cannot  succeed  at  a  particular  line 
of  endeavor.  These  essential  skills  can  be  tested  for  much  more  quickly  than  can  the 
entire  process.  Thus,  a  calculating  machine  operator  must  be  able  to  add  with 
reasonable  facility.  Hence  one  skill  which  can  be  tested  for  is  the  ability  to  obtain 
on  the  machine  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures.  An  examiner  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  calculating  machine  operations  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  operator  is  skilled  or 
not.  In  a  space  of  a  few  minutes  a  candidate  can  be  marked  qualified  or  not  qualified 
to  take  the  more  complete  practical  test.  This  latter  is  the  more  thorough  and 
conclusive  test  given  at  present  to  those  successful  in  passing  a  written  examination. 

Preliminary  Key  Skill  Tests  Advocated 

If,  therefore,  an  essential-skill  test  were  administered  as  a  first  eliminating  device 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  preventing  any  really  competent  and  qualified 
craftsmen  from  competing  in  the  complete  practical  examination.  The  basic  assump- 
tion underlying  the  use  of  an  essential-skill  is  that  a  good  craftsman  would  certainly 
possess  it  and  undoubtedly  prove  it.  As  a  corollary  is  the  less  important  fact  (from 
the  aspect  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  qualified  list)  that  those  less  skillful 
would  probably  not  possess  it  and,  hence,  time  would  not  be  wasted  on  them  in  a 
longer  practical  test. 

It  must  be  carefully  stressed  that  a  short  essential-skill  practical  test  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  all-inclusive  practical  test  as  administered  in  civil  service  jurisdic- 
tions. It  does,  however,  take  the  place  of  the  written  test.  Both  the  essential-skill 
and  the  written  serve  the  same  purpose:  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
tested  further;  but  the  one  would  look  and  be  in  line  with  the  job,  the  other  is  at 
best  a  poor  imitation. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts:  (i)  What  are  the  essential- 
skills  of  any  particular  trade?  (z)  What  would  it  cost  to  administer  an  essential 
skill   test? 
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Both  aspects  require  further  research  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  their 
answers,  but  in  general  these  observations  ma)  be  made:  i  Every  trade  is  capable 
ol  analysis  into  the  basic  elements  which  in  combination  form  the  complexit) 
labeled  "skilled  trade'  In  some  instances  these  elements  an  simpler  to  determine 
and  easier  to  set  up  in  a  testing  pattern,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  i  1  h< 
;sential-skill  test  and  the  time  involved  would  be  much  smaller  than  the 
id  time  for  an  all-inclusive  practical  test,  ["he  exact  figures  would  varj  from 
trade  to  trade.  ;  From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  civil  service  prac  tice,  the  ques 
tions  ol  time  and  cost  are  secondar) ,  once  these  have  been  reduced  appreciably,  and 

■  •  he  same  order  as  |  he  time  and  cost  for  w  ritten  examinations. 

Examination  for  Accompanist 

Tin  writer  was  involved  in  an  examination  fot  Accompanist  for  Station  \Y\'Y(  , 
the  municipal  broadcasting  station  for  \ew  York  City  Some  $2.3  applicants 
iiled  applications  for  this  job,  and  160  rook  the  written  rest  which  was  given  first. 
The  rating  of  the  hundredth  candidate  in  the  order  of  comparative  scores  was 
considered  the  pass  mark,  and  all  those  achieving  this  mark  or  higher  were  eligible 
for  the  practical  test. 

\s  A)i  inclusive  test  for  accompanying  involving  instrumental  ensemble  plaj  ing, 
vocal  accompaniment,  the  mastery  of  various  techniques  as  transposing,  improvising, 
and  the  accompanying  of  both  classical  and  popular  compositions,  the  adequate 
examining  of  which  required  at  least  a  half  hour  per  candidate,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
an  eliminating  practical  testing  solo  performance. 

In  both  accompanying  and  solo  performance  certain  essential  skills  are  common; 
since  accompanying  requires  the  presence  of  subjects  to  be  accompanied,  it  is  con- 
siderably less  costly  to  test  an  essential  skill  common  to  both  through  solo  per- 
formance. Due  ro  the  fact  that  but  a  hundred  candidates  were  eligible  for  this  part, 
the  solo  test  consisted  of  the  playing  of  a  prepared  selection  as  well  as  three  readings 
lodern  manuscript  compositions,  thus  combining  two  essential  skills. 

Key  Skill  Test  Described 

Each  candidate  performed  for  a  maximum  of  eleven  minutes.  All  the  candidates 
were  examined  in  seven  evenings  but  it  one  essential  skill  alone  had  been  tested, 
almost  twice  as  many  could  have  been  examined  in  the  same  period.  In  the  complex 
skill  called  accompanying,  one  essential  element  is  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  the 
most  difficult  compositions.  Allowing  one  minute  for  warmup,  three  minutes  for 
performance  and  one  minute  tor  conference  between  examiners  there  is  a  total  of 
five  minutes  devoted  to  the  testing  of  candidate's  ability  as  a  sight  reader.  Actually, 
in  the  examination  two  minutes  were  allowed  for  warming  up,  five  minutes  were 
spent  in  playing  the  prepared  selection,  six  minutes  were  devoted  to  sight  reading, 
and  a  half-minute  was  spent  in  discussion,  for  it  was  found  that  a  candidate's  ability 
as  a  sight  reader  was  manifested  after  several  bars  of  music  had  been  performed. 
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Consequently,  on  the  basis  of  the  seven  sessions  devoted  to  the  testing  of  ioo 
candidates,  about  t^  sessions  would  have  sufficed  for  the  32.3  who  were  eligible 
to  take  the  written  test.  If  the  minimum  of  sight-reading  only  had  been  given  the 
100  candidates,  about  4  sessions  would  have  been  sufficient,  for  the  entire  group 
of  3x3,  therefore,  about  13  sessions  would  have  been  required  to  separate  the  pro- 
ficient technicians  from  those  less  prolicient  without  the  intermediary  step  of  a 
written  elimination  test. 

It  required  67  examiner-man-days  to  prepare,  administer,  and  rate  the  written 
test  for  the  3 13  candidates  (calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  2.60  candidates  who  actually 
took  the  written  test).  A  total  of  15  monitor  days  was  needed  to  administer  the 
test.  As  a  result  of  this  written  test,  100  candidates  were  qualified  to  take  the  first 
practical  test  in  solo  performance.  Had  this  short  practical  test  been  given  to  all 
313  candidates  as  a  first  test,  a  total  of  2.6  examiner-man-days  and  39  monitor-days 
would  have  been  expended. 

Evidently  the  time  involved  would  have  been  of  the  same  order  whether  the 
written  test  or  the  essential  skill  test  had  been  given  first. 

Written  Test  Should  Be  Last 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  examination,  a  written  test  would  have  had  to  be 
given,  for  the  duties  called  for  the  arranging  of  musical  programs  for  dramatiza- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  this  duty,  however,  goes  beyond  the  skilled  function  of 
accompanying.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  wanted  for  the  position  in  question 
was  not  an  accompanist  but  an  all-round  musician  with  technical  facility  in  piano 
performance.)  In  any  event,  the  written  test  would  have  been  given  to  the  twenty- 
five  best  technicians  rather  than  a  practical  to  the  hundred  best  theoreticians  as 
was  actually  done. 

Moreover,  even  in  this  latter  instance,  it  would  have  been  preferable  even  from 
the  financial  aspect  to  hold  this  written  examination  after  the  practical  test.  Assum- 
ing that  the  time  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  written  test,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  key  would  have  been  the  same  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  group  taking  the 
test,  the  number  of  examiner-man-days  to  rate  l<;  papers  instead  of  313  would  have 
been  reduced  from  45  to  about  4.  The  additional  number  of  examiner-man-days 
required  to  hold  the  eliminating  practical  for  the  2.2.3  candidates  who  were  eliminated 
by  the  written  is  9.  Hence  on  this  estimate  alone,  31  more  examiner-man-days  were 
spent  in  administering  as  a  first  test  an  eliminating  written  examination,  rather  than 
a  short  performance  test. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
In  holding  an  examination  for  a  job  requiring  manual  dexterity,  like  Accompanist, 
it  would  not  only  be  more  valid  to  hold  an  eliminating  essential-skill  practical 
first,  to  be  followed  by  an  exhaustive  practical,  and  finally  if  necessary  by  a  written 
test  to  the  survivors,  but  it  would  be  less  expensive  than  reversing  this  order  to  give 
the  written  test  first. 
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Shortening  Total  Examination  Time 

Ii  does  not  follow  from  these  figures  that  administering  an  essential-skill  practical 
test  first  instead  of  a  written  would  reduce  the  cost  oi  the  examination.  In  the 
illustration  discussed  above  .1  reduction  would  have  been  realized.  Each  skilled 
trade  however  would  in  turn  require  its  own  analysis.  But,  the  total  span  ol  time 
between  the  beginning  and  end  oi  an  examination  in  a  skilled  trade  would  in  general 
iiderabl)  less  it  an  essential  skill  practical  were  given  first  than  ii  a  written 
test  were  administered  first  I  ht  Accompanist  examination  covered  a  period  oi 
six  months,  tour  months  ol  which  wen  devoted  to  the  written  test.  Without  the 
written,  or  with  a  written  foi  th<  successful  candidates  in  the  complete  practical, 
two  months  would  have  been  more  than  enough. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  final  list  established  for  the  position  of 
Accompanist  contained  twenty-seven  names,  most  oi  whom  were  remarkablj  fine 
technicians.  But  there  is  no  way  oi  knowing  how  much  liner  technicians  may  have 
been  eliminated  b)  th  ;i    and  consequent!)  never  were  examined  on  their 

technical  master)  oi  piano  playing  An  analysis  ol  the  rank  correlation  between  t he 
scores  on  the  written  test  and  the  results  on  the  practical  test  in  solo  performance 
showed  a  value  of  o. 2.5  which  has  little  predictive  significance. 

Objections  to  Short   Test 

THE  question  might  be  raised  that  the  public,  and  certainly  the  candidates  would 
object  to  an  in-out  practical.  They  would  claim  that  a  fair  opportunity  was 
not  given  them  to  demonstrate  their  technique.  But  this  imagined  hue  and  cry 
cannot  compare  with  that  raised  by  candidates  who  are  eliminated  by  the  written 
and  never  are  permitted  to  compete  in  the  practical,  furthermore,  public  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  written  examination  for  practical  jobs  is  certainly  not  favorable. 
The  only  reason  lor  the  acceptance  of  this  written  device  is  the  plea  that  funds 
are  not  available  to  cope  with  the  vast  number  of  applicants.  Hitherto  the  written 
test  has  been  considered  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  suggested  here  that  this  evil  may 
now  have  become  unnecessary.  Incidentally,  no  unduly  elaborate  publicity  cam- 
paign would  be  needed  to  educate  the  public  to  the  proposed  scheme. 

Another  possible  argument  against  the  use  of  the  essential-skill  practical  is 
that  if  this  elimination  test  covers  any  appreciable  period,  the  later  candidates  could 
benefit  by  the  process.  This  assumes  that  an  unskilled  applicant  could  become 
skilled  in  several  days  or  weeks.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  for  any  skilled  job 
is  obvious  However,  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  this  can  be  eliminated,  for 
different  essential-skill  practical  could  be  given  at  different  sessions.  There  arc 
certain! v  sufficient  basic  skills  for  most  jobs  to  cover  weeks  of  testing  If  there  are 
not,  a  minimum  of  these  skills  in  combination  might  be  attempted.  For  live  essen- 
tial skills,  a  combination  of  any  two  yields  ten  different  varieties. 
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How  to  Make  a  Key  Skill  Test 

In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this  new  procedure,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
essential  skills  for  each  job,  and  to  select  those  which  correlate  best  with  the 
final  performance.  It  is  true  that  most  if  not  all  the  basic  skills  being  essential  to 
the  complete  performance  should  correlate  highly  with  it.  Statistically,  however, 
it  is  conceivable  that  some  correlate  more  highly  than  others.  For  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  poorer  mechanics  these  are  preferable  for  the  essential-skill  test 

In  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commission,  there  is  available  a  body  of 
data  which  enables  the  selection  of  these  elements  to  be  achieved.  Most  practical 
examination  rating  sheets  are  themselves  divided  into  various  elements  making  up 
the  total  process,  each  one  of  which  is  rated  separately  and  all  of  them  in  various 
weighted  combinations  making  up  the  final  result.  The  grades  on  each  of  these 
elements,  if  a  basic  process  is  easily  and  quickly  demonstrable,  could  be  correlated 
with  the  final  grades,  and  those  showing  the  highest  correlation  would  then  each 
form  the  eliminative  process  determining  those  eligible  for  the  lengthy  complete 
practical.  If  the  data  do  not  lend  itself  to  this  analysis,  future  examinations  might 
be  framed  with  this  in  mind  so  that  if  the  selection  of  these  elements  cannot  be 
determined,  or  if  it  is  found  not  feasible  to  introduce  this  procedure  immediately, 
the  basis  for  its  introduction  may  be  laid. 


Dr.  Millis  Views  on  Hours 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Man  li  4,  1941 
Editor, 

lei  Journal 

In  your  article  on  "Social  Changes  1941  and  After"  in  the  December  issue  of 

:    I    rsonnel  Journal  I  am  quoted  as  saying  thai  "if  necessary  in  the  interests  of 

restrictions  on  hours  of  labor  in  America  might  be  removed,  so  thai  workers 

could  work   10  or  11  hours  a  day".     This  statement  does  not  at  all  represent  my 

views.     In  fact  I  am  in  accord  with  your  subsequent  remarks  on  the  dangers  of 

rig  working  hours  to  the  point  where  fatigue  begins  to  cut  down  efficiency, 

and  I  regret  that  the  misquotation  of  my  views  in  a  newspaper  interview  lead  you 

to  cite  this  misstatement. 

Oi  November  c8,  1940,  James  Doherty  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  interviewed  me 
and  began  his  signed  statement  with  this  paragraph: 

Defense  measures  need  not   necessarily   increase  the  working  hours  of 
the  laboring  man,  but  if  an  emergency  requires  a  loor  iz  hour  day  American 

should  be  willing  to  do  their  parr." 
This  supposed  expression  of  my  Opinion  so  distressed  me  that  I  at  once  attempted 
TO  correct  the  impression  by  stating  my  true  views  to  a  reporter  from  the  United 
By  this   United   Press  reporter   I    was  correctly  quoted   in  a  dispatch   from 
Chicago,  also  on  November  iS,  1940,  containing  this  quotation 

"I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the  working  week  beyond  |.o  hours  without 
careful  consideration  ol  threi    factors:  working  conditions,  type  of  work. 
and  type  of  employee." 
In  this  same  article  the  writer  correctly  expressed  my  views  in  this  paragraph: 

"He  expressed  the  belief  thai  a  v  '-hour  work  week  would,  in  many  cases, 
decrease  output  because  of  fatigue.  I  fnder  ordinary  circumstances,  he  said 
40  hours  a  week  is  long  enough  for  any  person  to  work." 

I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  on  your  part  if  you  could  devise  some  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  the  impression  left  by  your  assumption 
that  th  I    ibune  article  was  an  accurate  presentation  of  my  views. 

!     1 1    A    Mi  1. 1. is.  Chairman. 
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We  Should  be  Vcr)  \  igilani  to  Make  Sure  that 
in  Order  to  Defeat  Nazism  We  Do  Not  Use  Its 
Methods  and  So  b\  a  Strange  Paradox  Prove 
It  Right. 


German  Labor 
Relations 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel   Research  Federation, 
New  York,     N.   Y. 

As  oik  defense  program  peaks  up  we  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  problems 
of  widespread   labor  shortages,  even  perhaps  leading  to  a  system  of  labor 
priorities.      Wages  and   hours  will   be  difficult   to  fix . 
The  Germans  have  had  to  go  furthest  in  regulating  these  matters,  and  a  review 
ot  their  methods  may  help  us  in  indicating  the  regulations  we  should  avoid. 

Five  years  ago.  when  they  started  their  armament  program,  some  industries 
grew  very  fast,  and  their  demand  for  labor  increased  tremendously.  Production 
was  slowed,  there  was  competition  between  companies  for  labor,  unregulated  rises 
in  wages  and  excessive  labor  turnover. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  in  this  country. 

Labor  turnover  Increased 

Tin  first  thing  the  Germans  did  was  to  attempt  to  reduce  labor  turnover,  particu- 
larly in  the  metal  and  building  trades.  This  was  done  by  having  all  hirings 
done  through  government  labor  exchanges.  The  control  was  later  extended  to  cover 
all   workers. 

This  system  was  not  sufficient,  so  that  the  government  required  that  companies 
report  all  their  workers  to  the  local  labor  exchange,  with  their  qualifications. 
The  government  then  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  workers  from  jobs  where  their 
qualifications  were  not  being  fully  used  to  other  jobs  where  they  would  be,  or  from 
companies  in  non-essential  industries  to  war  industries. 
J56 
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Controlled  Hiring  through  State  Employment  Offices 

Something  of  this  sort  is  now  being  done  in  England,  and  our  war  department  is  in 
favor  of  American  employers  getting  used  to  hiring  through  state  employment 
offices.  Whether  this  means  that  they  anticipate  that,  in  the  event  of  our  getting 
into  the  war,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  system  of  controlled  hiring  through  state 
employment  offices  only  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  situation  here,  and  in  Germany  and  England, 
is  that  they  have  had  government  labor  exchanges,  as  they  call  them,  for  many 
years.     Our  state  employment  offices  are  of  recent  origin. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  confidence  employers  in  the  war  countries  place  in 
the  efficiency  and  records  of  the  government  labor  exchanges.  But  there  is  not 
evidence  that  American  employers  regard  state  employment  offices  too  highly,  as 
hiring  sources.  They  might  therefore  resist  regulations  which  might  provide  that 
they  could  not  hire  except  through  the  local  state  employment  office. 

Some  other  steps  were  taken  by  Germany  which  are  not  applicable  here.  They 
used  to  have  a  restriction  on  the  employment  of  women.  This  was  abolished. 
They  used  to  have  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  Jews.  Employers  were  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  there  were  competent  Jews  unemployed,  and  urged  to  hirc 
them.     Civilian  prisoners,  and  prisoners  of  war,  were  put  to  work. 

Age  limits  for  employment  were  changed  so  that  persons,  both  male  and  female 
from  15  to  70  years  of  age,  have  to  work  at  the  government's  direction. 

And  lastly  Germany  organized  the  immigration  of  workers  from  occupied  terri- 
tories, such  as  Poland,  Norway,  Belgium  and  France.  There  are  now  over  two 
million  such  non-Germans  working  in  Germany. 

Great  Expansion  of  Job  Training 

All  these  vast  changes  in  the  labor  market  have  inevitably  involved  a  great 
expansion  of  job  training.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  train  and  retrain 
the  unemployed,  and  also  to  train  the  masses  of  workers  who  were  transferred  from 
one  job  to  another,  or  who  had  never  worked  before. 

Steps  taken  were:  to  require  companies  in  the  metal  and  building  trades  em- 
ploying ten  workers  or  more  to  take  on  a  proportionate  number  of  apprentices;  to 
encourage  or  compel  unemployed  workers,  or  those  who  had  changed  their  jobs 
during  the  depression,  to  attend  classes  to  bring  their  skills  up  to  their  former  levels; 
employers  were  requested  to  make  labor  audits  to  discover  people  capable  of  up- 
grading, and  upgrade  them;  and  finally  companies  are  required  to  train  a  reasonable 
number  of  workers  in  semiskilled  occupations,  when  they  have  the  facilities,  even 
though  they  themselves  do  not  need  this  additional  help. 

Our  own  pattern  of  job  and  vocational  training  for  defense  industries  is  along 
the  same  lines,  though  so  far  the  element  of  government  compulsion  is  absent  in 
America. 
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Trade  Unions  Abolished 

Before  the  Nazis  took  over  control,  German)  was  the  most  highly  unionized 
countn  in  the  world.  Then  wen  innumerable  unions,  and  also  employers 
associations  to  deal  with  .ill  the  collective  agreements  aboui  wages  and  working 
conditions  that  naturall)  developed.  Furthermore  there  was  an  extensive  develop- 
ment ol  the  pl.m  whereby,  when  an  agreement  has  been  reached  h\  a  majorit)  ol 
workers  and  employers  in  an  industr)  .  the  terms  ol  that  agreement  arc  forced  on  all. 

This  latter  type  ol  arrangement  is  now  in  use  in  England  and  Canada,  and  is 
very  likely  to  spread  to  the  I  Inited  States,  as  or  ii  unionism  grows. 

The  Nazis  immediatel)  abolished  labor  unions,  employers  associations,  all 
collective  agreements,  conciliation  and  arbitration  .\\^\  works  councils. 

Labor  7  rustees  Appointed 

Is.  n  \ci  ot  the  previous  institutions  they  appointed  "labor  trustees"  who  are 
responsible  tor  all  matters  concerning  industrial  relations.  These  men  have  the 
sole  right  of  decision,  but  generally  consult  with  local  experts  and  advisory  com- 
mittees. These  men  set  up  "collective  rules,"  which  replace  the  previous  collective 
agreements  governing  labor  relations. 

Apparently  until  the  war  broke  out,  though  these  government  labor  trustees 
had  wide  powers,  tor  the  regulation  of  business  and  industry,  they  did  not  use  them 
much,  but  sought  agreement  by  the  conference  method. 

When  however  the  shortage  of  labor  developed,  and  labor  turnover  and  wages 
rose  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  system  of  "labor  trustees"  was  used  for  the  control 
n\  these  matters. 

A  Ceiling  Put  on  Wages 

The  control  of  labor  turnover,  through  insisting  that  all  dismissals  and  hirings 
be  reported  to  the  government  labor  exchange,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
cmplovcrs  from  bidding  against  each  other  lor  workers,  so  a  ceiling  or  maximum 
was  placed  on  wages.  Employers  were  prohibited  from  paying  more  than  the 
maximum  set  by  the  labor  trustee. 

Employers  tried  to  get  around  this  by  offering  special  inducements,  such  as 
pensions,  housing  allowances,  etc.  The  government  thereupon  absolutely  pro- 
hibited employers  from  granting  workers  better  conditions  of  employment,  under 
severe    penalties. 

If  the  price-wage  spiral  in  the  United  States  continues  to  move  up  to  a  serious 
degree,  there  will  unquestionably  be  pressure  for  some  type  of  government  control 
here,  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  Nazi  pattern. 

Incidentally  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Nazis  froze  prices  as  well  as  wages. 


so  that  the  living  standard  of  workers  is  now  about:  what  it  was  when  Hitler  cook 
over  the  control  of  Germany. 

Hours  of  Work  Lengthened  too  Much 

As  to  hours  of  work,  there  was  a  tendency  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  abolish 
all  limitations  and  overtime  pay.  Goering  said  "He  who  wishes  to  work  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Reich  must  not  only  work  eight  hours  a  day,  but  must 
work  as  he  has  never  done  before.     No  exceptions  are  allowed." 

But  the  German  Institute  for  Business  Research  pointed  out  that  the  "working 
day  had  already  reached  the  maximum  possible  in  the  situation,"  for  "employment 
was  limited  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  raw  materials." 

Actually  it  was  found  after  three  months  of  unregulated  and  lengthy  hours  of 
work,  every  day  and  Sundays  and  holidays,  without  overtime  rates,  that  output 
was  not  increasing.  So  there  was  a  return  to  the  eight  hour  day,  forty-eight  hour 
week,  overtime  pay  for  extra  hours  and  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  a 
limit  of  two  hours  overtime  per  day. 

Avoid  Nazi  Methods  Here 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  definite  limits  to  what  can  be  expected  of  workers, 
or  to  what  they  can  do,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  driven  or  how  willing 
they  are.  As  our  labor  shortage  increases,  and  we  try  to  get  extra  production 
through  longer  hours,  we  may  perhaps  be  guided  in  our  policies  by  this  German 
experience. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  industrial  production  problems  in  the  United 
States  are  going  to  increase  in  seriousness,  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
brink  of  actual  participation  in  the  war.  So  we  should  be  very  vigilant  to  make 
sure  that,  in  order  to  defeat  Nazism,  we  do  not  use  its  methods,  and  so  by  a  strange 
paradox  prove  it  right. 
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\  Survey  Showed  Thai  s>;<  ,  oi  Workers  Liked 
Their  Jobs,  i  i' ,  Did  Not.  The  Centers  oi 
Potential  Disordei  are  Among  This  I  attei  Group 
Who  Are  Constantl)  Dissatisfied  Because  of  Their 
I  ack  oi  [nteresi  in  the  Job  and  a  Feeling  oi  Scorn 
for  I  ver)  thing  c  onne(  ted  with  li 


Employee 
Attitude  Surveys 


bl     Ill  RB]  R  I     MOOR] 
Research  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Sik\  i  vs  oi  employe  attitudes  and  studies  oi  employe  morale  have  been  conducted 
in  man)  organizations.  The  time  is  ripe  to  take  stock.  What  arc  the  limita- 
tions of  such  studies  and  what  arc  their  values? 

A  summary  of  the  principles  that  govern  attitude  studies  and  oi  the  ends  they 
hope  to  achieve  should  provide  an  estimate  oi  the-  contribution  they  may  make  to 
organizational  problems.  The  limitations  that  govern  their  operation  indicate  their 
possible  field. 

Limited  Judgment  on  Specific  Problems 

Tm  first  limitation  that  is  placed  on  such  studies  is  one  of  definition.     Attitude 
studies  are  not  concerned  with  general  attitudes,  the)   are  designed  to  measure 
attitudes   towards  specific   aspects  of  the  work    situation,   these  aspects  are  limited 
to  those  phases  oi  the  job  or  to  those  human  contacts  with  which  employees  have 
intimate  association  and  direct  knowledge.      They  give  the  employe  an  opportunity 
5  a  limited  judgment  on  specific  phases  oi  his  relations  with  an  organization. 

The  second  limitation  is  one  oi  comprehensiveness.  To  be  valid,  the  results 
from  such  studies  must  be  circumscribed  by  the  (actors  that  are  operating  as  present 
company  policies  or  practises;  practises  with  which  employes  are  familiar  because 
of  their  experience  in  other  companies,  or  practises  which  are  shared  by  employes  in 
adjoining  companies  form  no  part  of  the  study  oi  employe  attitudes  in  any  one 
company. 

Judgments  are  of  value  when  they  are  limited  to  practises  in  those  particular 
social  settings  that  organizational  experiences  provide.  Practises  that  are  shared  by 
others  but  are  nor  incorporated  into  company  policy  may  be  remote  determinants  of 
employe  attitudes,  but  they  are  nor  so  significant  as  constant  I  v  recurring  factors  in 
the  everyday  situation. 

The  third  limitation  is  one  of  application.  Attitude  studies  reveal  disturbing 
situations;  remedies  for  these  conditions  frequently  cannot  be  found  unless  job 
specifications,  promotional  charts,  transfer  plans,  ami  established  training  programs 
are  accepted   parts   of  personnel    procedure. 
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How  to  Get  Houcst  Answers 

Tin;  fourth  limitation  is  that  of  idem  ideation.  To  get  honest  replies  from  em- 
plo)  es  the  questionnaires  must  be  completed  anonymously  and  without  the  super- 
vision or  intervention  ol  management.  To  get  from  attitude  studies  the  results  that 
are  warranted,  identification  of  employes  isessential.  The  dilemma  that  this  situa- 
tion creates  can  only  he  solved  when  the  attitude  study  is  followed  by  a  signed  brief 
questionnaire.  Without  this  identification,  the  individual  benefits  that  may  result 
from  such  studies  are  lost. 

The  values  that  may  be  gained  from  attitude  studies  may  be  grouped  in  two 
classes: 

Specific  Suggestions  for  Work-Place  Improvements 

I\  spite  o(  the  fact  that  suggestion  boxes  .ire  everywhere  in  evidence,  the  number 
of  employes  who  make  use  of  them  is  small  and  the  tvpes  of  suggestions  that  are- 
acceptable  are  limited.  The  suggestions  that  are  secured  by  means  of  attitude  studies 
differ  somewhat  from  the  suggestion-box  suggestions.  The  former  are  corrective, 
the  latter  are  creative;  the  former  are  concerned  with  constructive  developments  and 
improvements,  the  latter  are  concerned  with  minor  and  sometimes  petty  irritations; 
the  former  represent  the  employes'  imaginative  flights,  the  latter  express  the  em- 
ployes' sensuous  disturbances;  the  former  are  potent  forces  in  enhancing  the  ego  of 
the  employe  and  contribute  but  little  to  morale,  while  the  latter  may  be  potent 
forces  in  destroying  morale.  The  attitude  study  gives  the  employe  an  opportunity 
to  offer  specific  suggestions  on  specific  subjects,  and  frequently  results  in  a  high 
frequency  of  constructive  suggestions  that  would  otherwise  be  overlooked.  How- 
ever, for  these  suggestions  to  be  effective  there  must  be  a  committee  to  appraise  them 
and  a  means  of  identifying  those  who  give,  and  should  receive  a  reward  for,  worth- 
while ideas.  Unless  an  evaluative  committee  and  an  identification  svstem  are  sequels 
to  the  attitude  study  the  results  are  largely  lost. 

Spotting  Potential  Explosion  Centers 

The  disturbing  human  forces  in  anv  organization  arc  few  in  number,  but  those  few 
arc  the  key  to  morale.  Unless  they  are  known  and  the  factors  that  arc  respon- 
sible for  their  attitude  are  disclosed  and  remedied,  the  few  develop  into  the  many, 
and  mob  action,  which  is  usually  camouflaged  with  catch  slogans  and  easily-under- 
stood complaints,  is  inevitable.  The  common  cure  for  such  action  is  some  form  of 
superficial  compromise;  the  roots  out  of  which  the  potentialities  for  such  action 
spring  are  still  in  the  soil,  and  will  burst  into  bloom  again  as  soon  as  acceptable 
justification  for  their  flowering  can  be  found. 

The  cure  for  such  cannot  be  found  in  temporary  panaceas;  ten  cent  raises  arc  not 
appeasers  of  human  desires.  Cures  can  onlv  be  effective  when  causes  of  disturbances 
are  unearthed;  and  these  causes  are  onlv  known  when  unrealized  individual  values, 
inhibited  ambitions,  and  quelled  aims  arc  seen  in  the  light  of  their  significance  for 
the  individual  employe  whose  hopes  have  been  blighted  and  whose  desires  have  been 
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comments  was  repeated  in  varied  tonus  b)  ever)  malcontent  in  the 
trikc  .u  th<  heart  oi  employe  morale  The)  are  not  given  by  every 
>mpany;  the)  are  onl)  the  complaints  ol  the  disappointed,  rhc  mis- 
pt,  the  unhonored  and  the  unsung.  A.nd  yet,  they  represent  basic 
i  ion  oi  w  hi(  li  i  xplosion  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  Wail  of  the  Young  Worker 

The  lust  one  is  commonly  the  wail  of  the  younger  worker.      Four  recently  com- 
pleted studies  disclose  between  no  and  40  per  cent  oi  those  between  2.0  and  35  arc 
disappointed  with  the  progress  they  are  making.     A.  considerable  percentage  oi  these 

pable  ot  more  responsible  work,  they  are  equal  to  and  willing  to  pa)   the  price 

ot  advancement,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  most  severe  program  that  makes  ad- 
vancement possible.  But,  no  one  know  s  their  potentialities  or  their  ambitions  (that 
is  their  claim),  and  the  result  is  disillusionment  and  despair.  If  employe  attitude 
studies  are  to  be  effective,  these  disillusioned  and  despairing  workers  must  be  identi- 
fied; a  program  in  keeping  with  their  capacities  and  their  will  to  work  must  be  mapped 
out  tor  and  with  them,  and  an  opportunity  tor  the  realization  oi  their  achiev- 
able ambitions  must  be  on  the  horizon.  The  attitude  study  that  fails  to  offer  that 
solution  fails  to  contribute  to  one  of  the  most  vital  interests  in  young  workers'  lives. 
Many  Foremen  Not  Capable 

Tond  complaint  is  not  limited  to  age;  its  frequency  varies  from  department 
to  department  111  the  same  plant.  It  is  expressed  in  a  number  of  forms,  but  chiefly 
in  the  form  oi  complaints  about  the  person  in  the  immediate  supervisory  position. 
The  results  from  one  study  are  typical.  When  three  groups  ot  workers  were  asked 
to  express  their  feelings  about  their  foremen  they  replied  as  follows: 


A 

« 

c 

1 

6 
5 
9 

5 

He  cane  discipline  men 
He  criticizes  unjustly 

He  is  partial  to  favorites 

He  docs  not  give  a  square  deal 

0 

Men  Will  Not  be  Cogs 

Tin.  frequency  with  which  employes  complained  about  foreman   B  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  cruized  them  or  that  he  did  not  know  his  job;  the  five  who 
complained  that  he  did  not  give  deserved  credit  also    wnli  one  exception)  shared  in 
the  other  complaints.      They  were  disappointed  in  one  value,  and  that  disappoint- 
j6i 
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merit  was  reflected  in  their  judgment  of  every  issue  that  related  to  the  situation. 
Men  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  cogs  in  a  wheel,  when  they  do  a  good  job  they  want 
credit  from  their  immediate  representative  of  management.  If  that  credit  is  given, 
extra  effort  is  inevitable;  when  it  is  not  given,  carelessness  and  indifference  are  the 
natural  sequel. 

Attitude  studies  disclose  these  conditions;  but  disclosure  is  not  remedy.  The 
facts  provide  the  raw  data  for  a  well-directed  clinical  interview  between  the  foreman 
and  the  superintendent  or  personnel  director.  Unless  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
latter  provides  suggestions  for  overcoming  disclosed  weaknesses,  and  until  a  mutu- 
ally agreed-upon  corrective  program  results  from  the  interview,  the  value  of  the 
study  is  lost.  Employe  attitude  study  should  do  more  than  disclose  danger  spots; 
it  should  show  the  how,  the  why,  and  the  when  of  their  remedy. 

Malcontents  Must  be  Identified 

The  third  issue  is  equally  as  crucial  in  the  determination  of  morale  as  the  other 
two.  To  be  satisfied  with  his  job  a  man  must  be  interested  in  it  and  like  it.  The 
factors  that  make  a  job  interesting  cannot  be  gained  by  observation;  why  it  is  that 
some  jobs  are  interesting  to  some  workers  and  not  to  others  has  been  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  extent  to  which  jobs  are  found  uninterest- 
ing and  are  disliked  is  the  extent  to  which  morale  is  low  and  attitude  is  poor. 

Some  indication  of  the  frequency  of  this  discontent  may  be  gained  from  the 
results  from  four  surveys.  In  reply  to  the  question,  if  I  had  a  chance  and  could  select 
any  job  in  this  plant  that  I  can  and  would  like  to  do,  I'd  prefer: 


The  89%  who  prefer  their  own  job  to  any  other  are  not  likely  to  be  among  the 
malcontents;  the  centers  of  potential  disorder  are  among  the  11%  who  are  con- 
stantly dissatisfied  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  job,  a  feeling  of  superiority 
towards  it,  and  a  feeling  of  scorn  for  everything  connected  with  it.  If  attitude 
studies  are  to  be  effective,  these  malcontents  must  be  identified,  provision  for  dis- 
covering the  causes  of  the  discontent  must  be  made;  their  real  work-interests  must  be 
known,  and  their  transfer  to  or  preparation  for  work  for  which  they  are  qualified  and 
in  which  they  are  interested  must  be  effected. 

Fuel  for  the  Fire  of  Revolt 

In  other  words,  employe  attitude  surveys  fail  to  achieve  their  possible  ends  unless 
they  offer  occupational  guidance  facilities  to  that  small  percentage  of  misplaced 
workers  who  will  provide  fuel  for  the  fire  of  revolt  as  long  as  they  are  at  the  type  of 
work  which  brings  them  only  financial  reward.  A  consciousness  of  achievement  and 
a  pride  in  work  are  only  possible  when  work  is  in  keeping  with  interests  and  abilities, 
and  when  it  offers  an  occasional  challenge  to  the  ambitious. 

Attitude  studies,  in  spite  of  their  limitations,  are  established  tools  of  the  modern 
research  personnel  worker;  they  provide  human  inventories,  but  their  value  is  onlv 
realized  when  the  corrections  that  they  suggest  are  made  effective  under  competent 
supervision. 
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Employee  Improving 
Rating  Method 


By  Dick  Carlson 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
ton,     D.  C. 

Memorandum  to  C.  A.  A.  personnel:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  radio  address  given 
Monday  night,  March  to,  1941,  by  Mr.  Dick  Carlson,  our  Personnel  Officer. 
Mr    (  arlson  spoke  on  a  program  entitled,   "Your  Government  and  Mine," 
which  was  broadcast  from  Station  W1NX,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  (  arlson's  subject  was  Service  Ratings  we  perhaps  are  more  familiar  with 
the  term  "efficiency  ratings"  and  his  point  that  such  Ratings  can  and  should  be 
used  as  a  means  of  improvement  of  performance  and  for  personal  growth,  is  very 
well  taken  and  should  be  seriously  considered  by  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Aid  to  Friendly  Discussion 

It  is  hoped  that  his  remarks,  which  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Administration,  will 
help  establish  the  practice  of  friendly  discussion  between  supervisors  and  em- 
ployees  whenever  a  situation  arises  which  has  any  effect  upon  the  employee"s  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  If  that  is  done,  each  person  will  have  full  knowledge  of 
his  or  her  standing  and  be  intelligently  informed  of  all  the  whys  and  wherefores 
which  go  into  the  determination  of  a  Service  Rating.  -Donald  H.  Connolly, 
Administrator. 

Service  Ratings  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  on  the  15th  of  next  month  (April, 
1941)  for  thousands  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  year  Service 
Ratings  have  a  particular  significance,  in  view  of  revised  regulations  which  will  be 
put  into  effect  as  a  result  of  the  recent  passage  of  the  Ramspeck  Act. 

Contrasting  viewpoints  with  regard  to  Service  Ratings  might  be  compared  to 
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the  opposite  attitudes  revealed  in  a  story  of  two  men  from  the  East  who  experienced 
together  their  first  sight  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  After  seeing  this  chasm 
of  colored  rock,  eight  miles  wide  and  a  mile  deep,  each  sent  a  postcard  home. 
One  man  wrote:  "Today  I  beheld  the  handwriting  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the 
universe."  The  other  man  interpreted  his  experience  in  these  words:  "Today  I 
stood  on  a  spot  where  I  could  look  down  and  spit  a  mile."  These  two  men  had 
looked  at  the  same  sight  from  the  same  rock  at  the  same  time,  yet  their  interpreta- 
tion of  what  they  had  seen  was  entirely  different. 

Secrecy  Maintained 
illustrate  these  different  viewpoints  with  reference  to  Service  Ratings,  let  us 


t; 


.  look  at  two  offices  with  extremely  different  practices.  In  one  office,  the  super- 
visors fill  out  employee  Service  Ratings  in  great  secrecy.  The  only  thing  that  the 
employee  ever  finds  out  is  the  formal  notice  of  his  rating  which  he  receives  without 
explanation.  The  employees  in  this  office  never  see  their  completed  rating  forms 
and  they  are  uncertain  as  to  what  phases  of  their  performance  on  the  job  or  what 
other  elements  related  to  their  work  enter  into  determining  the  result  of  their 
ratings.  Service  Ratings  are  important  to  each  employee  because  they  become  a 
part  of  his  permanent  personal  history  record  but  in  this  office  they  are  looked  upon 
as  necessary  red-tape  required  by  law. 

In  another  office,  the  supervisors  have  already  handed  out  blank  rating  forms 
to  the  employees  in  their  respective  units  with  careful  personal  interpretation  con- 
cerning the  ratings  to  be  completed  on  April  15.  Each  employee  in  this  office  has 
also  been  given  a  written  statement  of  the  duties  of  his  job,  and  he  has  been  requested 
to  try  to  determine  for  himself  the  answer  to  three  important  questions  about  his 
daily  work:  First,  what  is  a  fair  standard  of  performance  on  his  job;  Second,  how 
does  his  actual  day  by  day  performance  measure  up  to  that  desired  standard;  Third, 
what  is  the  discrepancy  between  his  actual  performance,  day  by  day  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  standard  which  has  been  established.  Upon  the  results  of  these  three 
objectives  his  Service  Rating  for  1941  will  be  determined.  There  is  free  and  open 
discussion  between  the  supervisor  and  the  employee  with  regard  to  these  questions 
and  their  relationship  to  his  service  rating,  before  any  rating  scores  are  determined. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the  field  of  human  relations  about  this 
fundamental  method.  The  same  principle  is  used  every  day  by  track  coaches,  for 
example,  in  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  land.  Let's  say  that  the 
record  desired  for  running  the  mile  is  6  minutes,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  college 
track  team.  One  boy's  time  for  running  a  mile  is  9  minutes — he  is  three  minutes 
short  of  qualifying  for  a  place  on  the  team. 

The  coach,  whom  we  might  liken  to  the  supervisor  in  this  instance,  and  the 
boy,  whom  we  might  liken  to  an  employee,  work  on  the  problem  together,  studying 
ways  and  means  of  cutting  his  time  to  6  minutes  in  order  that  he  may  qualify.  He  is 
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told  frankly  what  the  required  standard  is,  what  his  actual  running  time  is,  and 
w  hat  improvement  he  will  have  to  make;  and  Ik  is  assisted  b)  Ins  coach,  who  is  an 
expert  in  training  runners.  It  is  .ill  interesting  fun  and  the  athlete  gives  his  whole 
hearted  cooperation  w  ithout  thought  ol  compensation,  c  xcept  the  glory  ol  winning 
honor  for  his  school  and  Ins  team.  On  the  track,  in  golf,  in  baseball  and  many  other 
sports,  we  have  long  ago  learned  the  fallac)  oi  the  old  axiom  that  "He  who  does 
his  best  Joes  well."     Often  our  best  is  not  well  enough  to  qualifj 

In  conclusion,  we  have  observed  that  Service  Ratings  may  be  looked  upon  .is  .1 
;\  evil  required  once  a  year  b)  law,  or  the)  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment of  perform. nice  and  personal  youth. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  employee  works  in  an  atmosphere  ol  monotonj  without 
interest  in  the  improvement  oi  his  future  performance.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
employee  is  using  the  job  .it  hand  .is  .1  training  ground  for  developing  himself  for 
major  responsibilities. 

Personal  drouth 

Personal  growth  means  rhe  elimination  of  scattered  effort  and  aimless  drifting; 
it  means  the  constructive  use  of  energ)  which  has  heretofore  been  wasted. 
It  is  not  possible  to  develop  improved  work  habits  without  also  improving  the 
development  of  certain  qualities  essential  to  success  m  any  held  of  endeavor.  To 
grow  on  a  job  means  to  learn  better  methods,  to  think  through  problems  and  to 
put  into  action  the  results  of  constructive  thinking.  It  can  be  made  into  a  fascinat- 
ing game;  a  game  to  improve  today  vour  records  of  yesterday,  to  improve  this  week 
your  record  of  last  week,  and  to  improve  this  Year  the  record  of  vour  best  previous 
year. 

An  organized  program  essential  to  personal  development  and  promotion  might 
be  stated  in  these  simple  principles: 

1     Know  definitely  what  your  |ob  is. 
(2.)  Set  reasonably  high  standards  of  performance  for  each  separate  opera- 
tion of  that  job. 
j     Develop  ways  and  means  of  bringing  your  actual  performance  up  to  the 
standard  which  you  have  set  for  yourself. 

Finally,  have  clearly  in  mind  the  ultimate  personal  objective  for  which  you  are 
working  and  make  current  revisions  of  your  plan  for  reaching  that  objective. 

This  discussion  has  merely  touched  upon  two  extreme  viewpoints  with  reference 
to  methods  of  making  and  using  Service  Ratings.  The  United  States  Council  of 
Personnel  Administration  recently  appointed  a  Committee  on  Service  Ratings, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  Bowen,  Director  of  Personnel,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  This  Committee  has  been  giving  special  study  to  the  problem 
and  I  assure  you  that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  upon  the  part  of  Directors  of  Personnel 
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in  the  Federal  Government  to  make  Service  Ratings  productive  of  more  effective 
results  for  the  employee,  lor  the  supervisor,  and  for  your  Government  and  mine. 

Personnel  Office  Memorandum 

Department]   oi   Commerce 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Washington,   d.  c. 

March  u  >,   1941 
to:  Staff  Officer,  Service  Directors,    Regional  Managers,   Division,  Section  and  Unit 

from:       Personnel  Officer 

subject:  Preparation  and  submission  oj  .Wrviu  Rating  Forms 

Within  a  few  days  there  will  he  released  a   Personnel  Procedure  on  the  subject  of 

Annual  Service  Ratings.     The  proposed  procedure  introduces  a  plan  which   will 

provide: 

(A)  A  practice  of  having  each  employee  appraise  and  initially  evaluate  his 
own  performance. 

(B)  An  interchange  of  opinion  between  each  employee  and  his  immediate 
supervisor  regarding  the  employee's  actual  performance  as  applied  to 
desirable  standards,  before  official  ratings  are  determined. 

(C)  A  guide  to  employees  and  to  the  Administration  with  respect  to  im- 
provement of  performance  standards. 

(D)  A  more  uniform  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  appraisal  of 
performance  as  a  basis  for  promotions,  reassignments,  demotions, 
layoffs,  and  separations. 

Rating  to  Follow  Discussion 

Following  a  discussion  of  desirable  standards  of  performance  as  applied  to  the 
employee's  actual  performance  and  self-evaluation,  a  rating  will  he  determined 
by  the  employee's  immediate  supervisor  (the  Rating  Officer),  subject  to  action  by  the 
Reviewing  Officer  (supervisor  next  in  line  of  authority),  and  a  Board  of  Review. 
Where  discussion  between  employee  and  supervisor  is  not  possible,  the  Service  Rating 
Form  should  be  prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  employee  to  his  immediate  super- 
visor for  the  necessary  consideration  and  adjustment. 

Accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  personnel  procedure 
will  require  that  careful  consideration  be  given  by  supervisory  personnel.  Com- 
pleted ratings  on  all  employees  should  be  received  in  this  office  on  or  before  April  2.0. 
Copies  of  this  procedure,  together  with  the  necessary  Service  Rating  Forms,  will  be 
forwarded  under  separate  cover  for  distribution  to  all  employees  under  your  juris- 
diction at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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Clearing 
Labor  Demand 


IK    Frank  G.  Connor 

i,i   Service, 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 

Mori  so  now  than  ever  before,  employers,  workers  and  the  public  arc  be- 
coming aware  that  statements  as  to  the  demand  tor,  and  the  suppl)  ol 
labor  must  he  translated  into  terms  of  "kinds  of  workers"  to  he  under- 
standable. So  when  we  sa)  that  there  were  more  workers  gainfully  employed  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  six  weeks  before  Christmas  than  at  any  time  since  the  World 
War.  our  statement  means  little  unless  mention  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  workers  cm 

Present  estimates  show  that  1,096,658  persons  were  employed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area  as  of  January,  1941.  In  Philadelphia  County  between 
January  1940  and  January  1941,  employment  increased  from  741,491  to  840,104 — 
in  round  figures,  too, coo  in  a  year. 

Nature  of  Analysis 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  reduce  these  totals  to  kinds  of  employment. 
It  will  he  sufficient  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  2.18  firms  covered  in  a  recent  labor 
market  survey  reported  111,000  workers  on  their  payrolls  at  present,  and  anticipate 
a  demand  for  51,000  additional  workers  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or  an  expected 
increase  of  approximately  40  percent. 

\1\  analysis  will  be  confined  to  this  segment  of  our  working  population  in  the 
belief  that  thereby  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of  workers  in  this  group  of  in- 
dustries will  set  forth  what  we  may  expect  during  the  months  to  come. 

Of  the  51,000  additional  workers  needed  by  the  2.18  reporting  employers,  zi,ooo 
will  be  needed  before  July.      Inspection  of  the  occupations  specified  shows  that  there 
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are  causes  for  serious  labor  stringencies,  both  as  to  kinds  of  workers  and  quantity  of 
workers.  One  firm  now  employing  ioo  workers  needs  4,700  additional  workers,  of 
which  75  percent  must  be  skilled  in  a  particular  occupation.  It  is  significant  that 
of  the  stated  needs  for  51,000  additional  workers  only  10  percent  of  the  total  demand 
comes  from  the  construction  field. 

Job  Specifications  Difficult 

he  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  job  requirements  as  set  forth  by  these 


T. 


.  employers.  Citizenship  affects  80  percent  of  the  potential  job  openings,  physi- 
cal examination  requirements  affect  half  of  these  job  openings,  and  sex  differentia- 
tion calls  for  men  in  85  percent  of  the  openings.  Occupations  recording  a  need 
for  one  thousand  or  more  were:  Carpenters,  Electricians,  Instrument  Makers,  Bench 
Machinists,  Machine  Tool  Operators,  Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Painters,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Ship  Fitters,  Welders,  Production  Workers. 

Other  occupations  requiring  hundreds  of  additional  workers  are:  Boiler  Makers, 
Riveters,  Brick  Layers,  Cementers,  Draftsmen,  Pattern  Makers,  Plumbers,  Pipe 
Fitters. 

These  estimates,  although  given  to  you  in  general  terms,  are  based  upon  pro- 
duction schedules  as  reported  by  the  2.18  firms  included  in  the  survey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  summary  of  the  demand  for  workers,  the  natural 
question  is.  Where  may  we  look  to  supply  this  demand,  and  to  what  extent  can 
it  be  met,  not  only  now  but  at  the  time  it  first  becomes  very  acute — in  the  spring 
and  the  summer? 

The  survey  on  which  I  have  based  my  statements  as  to  demand  is  less  compre- 
hensive as  to  the  supply  of  workers  available  in  this  area,  because  it  is  based  almost 
entirely  from  data  derived  from  Employment  Service  files  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
At  the  outset,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  this  data,  and  any  data  on  the  labor  supply 
necessarily  lacks  comprehensiveness  because  of  a  number  of  factors. 

Transfers  Difficult 

Among  these  factors,  the  most  important  is  the  ability  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  to  transfer  from  one  industry  where  the  demand  is  decreasing 
to  another  industry  where  the  demand  is  increasing.  For  example,  the  demand  for 
hosiery  workers  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline;  by  retraining,  many  of  these 
workers  should  be  able  to  put  their  machine  sense  and  manual  dexterity  to  other 
uses.  However,  to  what  extent  such  transfers  can  be  affected  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  demand,  but  upon  industry's  recognition  of  related  skills,  as  well  as  facili- 
ties for  retraining  provided  by  the  schools. 

Training  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading  skilled  workers  now  presently  employed, 
and  training  of  unskilled  workers  to  replace  them  in  occupations,  .plus  the  substitu- 
tion of  female  workers  in  jobs  now  calling  for  men,  are  other  ways  of  alleviating 
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stringencies  This  surve)  discovered  .1  sufficient  suppl)  oi  women  workers,  with 
the  exception  ol  power  machine  operators.  Other  women  workers  without  pre- 
liminary training  can  turn  to  factor)  labor  and  certain  production  operations  for 
which  the\  can  acquire  the  little  skill  needed  in  a  shoi  t  period  oi  in  sen  ice  training. 
The  greatest  suppl)  ol  women  workers  will  continue  to  occur  among  home  servia 
hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional  groups,  and  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  in  the 
and  stenographic  classes. 
\  source  ol  labor  suppl)  seems  to  be  available  in  the  surrounding  counties,  but 
upon  more  careful  inspection  this  is  found  not  to  be  so  In  Delaware  County,  be 
cause  ot  defense  expansion  at  the  shipyard  and  work  being  done  at  Eddystone,  the 
shortage  oi  man-power  resources  will  approach  the  10,000  mark  before  the  end  ol 
the  year  1941  In  Chester  Count)  there  appears  to  be  nearl)  sufficient  man-power 
resources  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand.  In  that  portion  ot  Montgomery  County 
south  o\  PottStOWH  there  appears  to  be  a  porenrial  oversupply  ot  8,000  men. 

Wen  from  other  Countries 

How  1  vi  r,  main  oi  these  men  ma\  be  absorbed  by  the  new  Brewster  Aeronautical 
Corporation  development  in  Hatboro,  and  as  tor  bucks  County  even  with 
utilization  ot  Montgomer)  County's  labor  supply,  there  will  be  a  labor  shortage 
approaching  10,000  workers 

The  findings  of  the  surve)  are,  to  a  large  extent,  borne  out  by  the  placement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Employment  Service.  In  the  files  ot  the  Service  in  Philadelphia  there 
ristered  at  present  about  -4,000  workers  of  whom  48,000  are  men.  Another 
10,000,  of  whom  5,000  are  male,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  are 
tered  with  the  Junior  Employment  Service  in  the  city.  The  total  number  of 
persons  available  through  the  facilities  of  the  Service  is  84,000—53,000  of  whom  are- 
men,  and  31,000  women.  According  to  the  best  available  estimates  of  total  resi- 
dent unemployment  in  the  city,  there  are  70,000  men  and  50,001)  women,  or  a  total 
of  110,000,  compared  to  the  estimated  total  of  84,000  available  to  the  Employment 
Service.  These  totals  are  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  51,000 
workers  reported  by  the  survcv  and  the  overall  employment  demand  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  95,000  or  70,000  men  and  2.5,000  women. 

7  tying  to  Stitbilize  Labor  Market 

Although  the  total  of  active  registrations  in  the  Employment  Service  files  is  the 
residue,  after  careful  purging  in  order  that  the  files  m.n  be  as  reliable  as  possible, 
we  cannot  say  that  every  one  of  these  persons  is  qualified  to  meet  the  many  different 
cmplovmcnt  requirements  of  a  rapidly-changing  labor  market  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Placement  Office  in  Philadelphia  has  been  filling  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  employer  requests  during  recent  months,  the  Employment  Service  in  Phila- 
delphia controls  by  no  means  the  majority  of  hirings  in  this  area. 


CLEARING    LABOR    DEMAND 


Whether  its  usefulness  in  the  present  emergency  will  increase  or  decrease  de- 
pends not  solely  upon  its  own  efficiency  and  resources,  but  chiefly  upon  the  recog- 
nition it  receives  from  employers  and  workers  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  stabilize  the  labor  market  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Although  I  have  confined  my  remarks  so  far  to  the  findings  of  the  survey  report- 
ing 118-firms,  a  few  general  figures  will.  I  believe,  help  further  to  emphasize  the 
findings  of  the  survey.  An  estimate  was  made  of  the  needs  in  other  manufacturing 
groups.  Those  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation  employ  approximately 
700,000  persons  at  present.  Estimating  that  the  trend  in  1941  will  increase  at  the 
rate  of  only  half  of  one-percent  per  month  throughout  the  year,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  at  least  45,000  workers  in  addition  to  the  51,000  to  be  needed  by  the  2.18-firms. 
These  two  figures  combined  make  the  total  of  95,000  workers  I  just  mentioned  as  the 
minimum  total  demand  for  the  year  1941.  This  estimate  of  total  demand  does  not 
take  into  account  the  need  for  normal  replacement  and  turnover,  nor  the  drain  upon 
the  local  labor  supply  which  will  be  made  by  firms  in  outlying  areas. 

A  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  results  of  the  survey  is,  that  18  or  the  2.18- 
firms  report  a  total  expected  employment  of  39,000.  This  will  account  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  defense  expansion  in  Philadelphia  anticipated  during  the  year.  If 
the  demand  of  these  18-firms  can  be  met  out  of  available  labor  supply  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  satisfaction,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  acute  problems  of  labor  supply 
will  have  been  solved. 
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Doti't  Be  Overoptimistic 

e  cannot  contemplate  the  apparent  shortages  that  arc  revealed  in  this  s 


of  a  small  section  of  our  local  labor  market  without  being  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  elsewhere  similar  stringencies  exist.  Those  employers  who  think  that 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  immediate  market  there  can  be  found  those  skilled  workers 
that  they  need  are  not  only  overly  optimistic  but  also  are  avoiding  the  managerial 
implications  of  the  situation. 

The  British  have  found  that  through  the  process  of  "dilution,"  through  the 
mechanism  of  job  breakdown,  and  more  especially  by  a  careful  job  analysis  of  the 
work  to  be  done  is  there  a  hope  of  meeting  the  emergency  with  the  workers  at  hand. 
The  alternative  to  the  full  occupational  use  of  home  talent  is  the  importation  of 
workers  regardless  of  the  need  for  them  in  the  locality  they  may  be  induced  to  leave. 
Usually,  the  only  workers  secured  by  this  means  are  those  who  are  least  qualified 
or  of  little  importance  to  competing  markets,  but  no  employer  who  raids  another's 
territory  has  a  moral  right  to  complain  when  his  workers  are  stolen.  Rather 
through  up-grading  and  retraining,  and  the  introduction  of  the  products  of  our 
Defense  Training  Program  at  the  bottom  will  the  problem  be  met. 

Paper  presented  at  a  Conference  on  "Mobilizing  Philadelphia' s  Industrial  Production 
and  Man  Power  for  National  Defense"  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Results  ol  .1  Surve)  Made  oi  the  Promotion 
Practices,  in  Regard  to  Seniority,  Record,  Ex- 
aminations,  et<    in  Fort)  tour  1  .arge  (  ities 


Promotion  Practices 
of  Public  Agencies 


By  Norman  J.    Powell  and  Sherman 

TlNKELMAN 

Civil  Service  Commission 
New  York,  N.  V. 

Aw  i  i  i  conceived  promotion  plan  makes  three  significant  contributions  to  good 
personnel  administration. 
It  furnishes  efficient  personnel  tor  important  administrative  and  super- 
visors posts.  If  the  promotion  procedure  is  technically  adequate  and  fairly  ad- 
ministered, those  individuals  will  be  promoted  who  are  most  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  the  higher  grade  positions. 

A  mbition  Encouraged 

It  develops  morale  and  efficiency  throughout  the  entire  governmental  service. 
Subordinate  employees  nourish  the  ambition  of  rising  to  positions  of  greater 
prestige  and  responsibility.  Of  all  non-financial  incentives,  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion is  perhaps  the  most  compelling,  especially  among  the  younger  employees. 
Consequently,  a  promotion  scheme  which  is  defective  in  the  sense  that  it  impairs 
the  force  ot  promotion  as  a  source  of  motivation  is  likely  to  prove  extremely  dam- 
aging to  employee  morale. 

It  facilitates  the  recruitment  of  desirable  personnel  into  the  public  service.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  Commission  ot  Enquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel  was  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  our  nation-wide  failure  to  attract  sufficient  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  calibre  into  the  governmental  service  and  to  devise  a  constructive  program 
for  correcting  this  deficiency.  Establishment  of  a  career  service  is  the  solution 
recommended  by  the  Commission  . 

Public  employment  must  be  made  a  "worthwhile  life  work,  with  entrance  to 
the  service  open  and  attractive  to  young  men  and  women  of  capacity  and  character, 
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and  with  opportunity  of  advancement  through  service  and  growth  to  posts  of  dis- 
tinction and  honor  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  career  service  in  government,  or  anywhere 
else,  without  promotion."  (Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel: 
Better  Government  Personnel.     McGraw-Hill,    1935,  pages  3  and  45.) 

While  there  is  general  agreement  that  these  are  desirable  objectives,  the  precise 
means  to  be  employed  for  attaining  these  ends  is  a  less  obvious  matter.  "'Promo- 
tion" is  a  broad  term  including,  in  actual  practice,  many  different,  conflicting  pro- 
cedures. Because  of  basic  differences  in  principle,  these  practices  operate  with 
varying  effects,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  generally  accepted  purposes  of 
promotion. 

Survey  of  Practices  Made 

In  order  to  secure  some  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  various  procedures  and 
principles  have  found  acceptance  among  public  personnel  agencies,  a  survey  has 
been  made  of  current  promotion  practice.  A  questionnaire  inquiring  into  promo- 
tion procedures  was  mailed  to  88  city,  county,  and  state  personnel  agencies  in  juris- 
dictions over  100, oco  in  population.  The  form  requested  information  concerning 
practices  in  uniformed  and  in  non-uniformed  forces  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
competitive  examinations  for  making  promotions,  the  factors  considered  in  pro- 
motion examinations,  and  the  method  of  weighting  these  factors. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  44  agencies,  half  of  those  canvassed.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  personnel  agencies  which  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
tend  to  be  those  believing  that  they  possess  a  superior  program.  To  some  extent, 
therefore,  the  data  may  be  biased  in  that  direction.  That  is,  they  may  be  inter- 
preted as  presenting  more  nearly  an  optimum  rather  than  an  average  picture  of  pro- 
motion practice. 

Two  of  the  agencies  reported  that  they  do  not  make  promotions  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations.  Of  the  remaining  41  agencies,  competitive  examinations 
are  emploved  in  all  promotion  examinations  by  70%  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
promotion  examinations  by  another  zoc} . 

Uniformed  and  Non-uniformed  Forces 

Four  agencies,  it  has  been  found,  have  jurisdiction  only  over  uniformed  forces. 
Five  have  jurisdiction  only  over  non-uniformed  forces.  In  about  6oc  "c  of  the 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  both,  practice  in  one  service  is  exactly  the  same  as 
practice  in  the  other.  In  the  remaining  40%,  the  differences  are  generally  minor  in 
character.  When  data  for  uniformed  and  non-uniformed  forces  are  analyzed,  the 
distributions  were  found  to  be  generally  similar.  The  data  for  the  two  service 
have  therefore  been  combined  into  one  general  distribution  from  which  overlapping 
has  been  eliminated. 

In  only  one  respect,  length  of  service  required  for  eligibility  for  promotion,  are 
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important  differences  between  the  two  services  found  01  th<  j:  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  non  uniformed  services  and  supplying  this  information,  44',  re- 
quire.! minimum  period  ol  \  pear,  1 1'  ,  require  .1  minimum  oi  1  year,  and  i- ',  re 
quire  from  i\  to  5  pears  Ol  th<  p  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  uniformed 
forces  and  supplying  this  information,  2.5'  ,  require  '  year,  $4'  ,  require  1  year,  and 
41'  ,  require  periods  from  1'  to  5  years  In  main  cases,  three  years  are  required  for 
the  first  promotion  and  \  year  lor  every  promotion  thereafter. 

Some  jurisdictions  establish  markedl)  different  requirements  tor  the  two  serv- 

Onc  jurisdiction,  for  example,  sets  six  months  as  the  minimum  for  the  first 

promotion  in  the  non-uniformed  service,   hut   s;   years  as  the  minimum  tor  the   firsl 

promotion  in  th«   police  department.     The  tendency  to  require  longer  periods  of 

before  promotion   in   the  uniformed  services  may   he  due  10  the  feeling  that 
these  services  involve    greater  civi<   responsibilities  and.  hence,  that  high  positions 

111  these  sen  ues  must  lx  tilled  with  greater  caution. 

Long  Service  before  Promotion  Possible 

Tin  outstanding  feature  of  this  survey  of  eligibility  requirements  is  the  long 
period  of  service  required  tor  promotion.  In  certain  cases,  employees  must 
serve  as  long  as  <,  years  in  a  position  before  they  can  hope  lor  advancement.  This 
would  seem  to  make  promotion  in  these  instances  excessively  slow. 

Where  promotion  is  based  on  competitive  examination,  all  of  the  agencies  sur- 
veyed stated  that  they  take  into  consideration  either  record,  seniority,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  Five  do  not  consider  record  at  all,  however,  and  four  do  not 
emploj   any  measure  of  seniority. 

The  importance  with  which  seniority  is  viewed  by  the  44  agencies  which  have 

been  canvassed   varies  considerably.      Many  different  procedures  are  employed  for 

including  the  employee's  length  of  service  in  the  total  picture  of  his  qualifications 

■  motion,  resulting  in  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  upon  the  seniority  factor. 

In  fact,  no  more  than  two  agencies  employ  exactly  the  same  scheme. 

Due  to  Seniority  Weighting 

In  general  terms,  one-fourth  of  the  agencies  do  not  assign  a  definite  weight  to 
senioritv  but  add  an  unweighted  increment,  determined  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service,  to  the  final  examination  score.  For  example,  one  agency  adds  one  point  a 
vear  for  each  year  of  service.  Another  employs  the  same  scheme,  but  establishes  a 
maximum  of  2.0  points  to  be  gained  by  seniority.  These  two  procedures  give  con- 
siderable advantage  to  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  A  third  procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  add  u,  of  a  point  for  each  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  experience  and  io  of  a  point  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years,  mak- 
ing a  maximum  of  1',  points.  A  procedure  of  this  type,  giving  much  less  advantage 
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to  the  older  employees,  demands  that  other  qualifications  be  demonstrated  for  pro- 
motion. 

About  one-half  of  the  agencies  add  the  seniority  increment  to  a  base  of  70% 
or  75%  in  order  to  obtain  a  seniority  store,  which  is  then  weighted  and  combined 
with  the  other  test  components.  For  example,  one  agency  adds  5  points  to  a  base 
of  70  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  service,  making  a  maximum  of  95.  Another 
adds  2.  points  to  75  for  each  of  the  first  5  years  and  1  point  tor  each  of  the  next  15 
years,  but  deducts  1  point  for  each  year  beyond  the  twentieth.  A  third  agency  adds, 
to  a  base  of  70,  3  points  for  the  first  year,  3  for  the  second,  4  for  the  third,  4  for  the 
fourth,  3  for  the  fifth,  1  for  the  sixth,  and  \  for  each  year  beyond  the  sixth  until  a 
total  of  100%  is  reached.     It  is  apparent  that  uniformity  is  lacking. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  group  weight  seniority  in  some  other  way,  with- 
out adding  to  any  base.  For  example,  one  agency  gives  a  score  of  33!%  to  those  in 
service  one  year,  66f  %  to  those  in  service  two  years,  and  100%  to  those  who  have  been 
in  service  three  years.  Another  method  employed  is  to  award  2.0%  for  each  of  the 
first  five  years  of  service.  These  two  procedures  make  no  pretense  of  favoring  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  the  service  for  long  periods  of  time.  They  recognize  that 
experience  on  the  job  is  a  factor  to  be  considered,  but  evidently  assume  that  the 
advantages  accruing  from  mere  length  of  service  are  achieved  within  a  few  years  and 
that,  therefore,  no  additional  benefits  are  to  be  gained  by  service  beyond  that  point. 

Where  seniority  is  assigned  a  definite  weight,  the  weight  ranges,  on  the  basis  of 
10,  from  5  to  5.  About  8ort  of  the  agencies  studied  assign  to  seniority  a  weight  of  1 
out  of  to.  Some  of  the  agencies  weight  seniority  heavily,  but  current  practice,  on 
the  whole,  indicates  that  seniority  is  viewed  as  a  relatively  minor  consideration. 

Performance  Record  also  Important 

When  record  is  considered  as  a  factor  in  making  promotions,  its  weight  has 
been  found  to  range  from  \  to  5,  on  the  basis  of  10.  Most  frequently,  record 
is  assigned  a  weight  of  2.,  about  31%  of  the  agencies  following  this  practice.  About 
16'  ,  of  the  agencies  give  record  a  weight  of  1  and  about  13%  give  it  a  weight  of  5. 
Other  weights  are  employed  relatively  less  frequently.  Record,  therefore,  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  significant  a  factor  than  seniority. 

In  only  n.%  of  the  personnel  agencies  weighting  record  is  the  mark  for  record 
an  average  of  all  the  ratings  received  by  the  candidate  during  the  period  which 
establishes  his  eligibility.  Another  6rc  of  the  agencies  employ  a  general  survey. 
To  illustrate,  one  agency  makes  a  survey  of  the  employee's  rating  to  determine 
whether  his  record  is  improving,  is  static,  or  is  going  downhill.  The  direction 
that  the  service  rating  is  taking  determines  the  amount  of  service  rating  credit. 

The  remaining  72.%  consider  only  the  most  recent  service  of  the  applicant,  up 
to  two  years  preceding  the  promotion  test.     The  exact  period  considered  is  not 
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b)  man)  oi  thcs<  agencies      Where  it  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  most  cases  either 
six  months  or  .1  year. 

About  2.5'  ,  ot  the  agencies  considering  record  and  answering  the  question  stated 
that  the  weight  given  to  seniorit)  varies  with  the  position,  About  51%  stated 
that  the  weight  given  to  record  wines  with  the  position.  Thus,  seniority  is  a  more 
standardized  factor  in  promotion,  tending  to  receive  the  same  weight  regardless  of 
amination  Rules  concerning  record  are  less  rigid,  hut  even  here  almost  halt 
ot  the  jurisdictions  considered  assign  exactly  the  same  degree  of  emphasis  to  record 
in  every  promotion  test,  regardless  o\  the  position. 

Competitive  Examinations 

Tin  chid  outcome  ot  this  survey  ot  promotion  procedures  has  been  to  establish 
the  tact  that  practice  differs  widely.  The  only  generally  accepted  practice  is  to 
employ  competitive  examinations  tor  making  promotions,  and  to  employ  at  least 
one  of  the  factors  of  seniority  and  record  in  selecting  candidates.  Otherwise,  there 
are  no  typical  data. 

Some  personnel  agencies  allow  rapid  promotion,  while  others  require  as  many 
5  ears  ot  service  111  a  position,  before  advancement  is  possible.  Some  agencies 
weight  seniority  heavily,  while  some  weight  record  heavily.  In  certain  cases,  the 
method  of  assigning  credit  for  seniority  favors  the  employees  who  have  been  in  the 
service  for  a  long  time.  In  others,  no  advantage  is  given  to  the  older  employees. 
One  agency  goes  so  far  as  to  penalize  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  twenty 
years  without  promotion.  Some  personnel  agencies,  when  making  promotions, 
take  all  ot  an  employee's  service  into  consideration.  Others  consider  only  the  most 
recent  service.  Some  jurisdictions  assign  varying  weights  to  seniority  and  record, 
depending  upon  the  position,  while  others  maintain  the  same  weights  for  all  po- 
sitions. 

I ////crittr/  Practices 

The  essential  significance  ot  these  findings  lies  in  the  tact  that  procedural  differ- 
ences are  based  upon  important  underlying  differences  in  principle.  Usually, 
current  practice  is  accepted  without  question.  It  is  merely  something  that  has  been 
inherited  Jrom  previous  administrations  or  borrowed  from  others  because  it  appears 
to  be  satisfactorv  ,  What  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  an  administrative  practice 
is  inescapably  based  upon  a  number  of  fundamental  assumptions.  Matters  are 
handled  in  one  way  rather  than  another  only  because  that  method  is  assumed,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  practice  of  taking  into  account  only  an 
employee's   latest   service   in   considering   his   qualifications   for   promotion.     This 
procedure  can  be  justified  only  upon  a  number  of  basic  premises.     To  ignore  all  but 
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an  employee's  most  recent  record  and  to  give  that  record  a  preassigned  weight  as- 
sumes that: 

i.  The  quality  of  performance  at  one  level  of  work  is  predictive  of  per- 
formance at  a  higher  level. 
2..  Only  present  capacity,  as  measured  by  recent  performance,  is  predictive. 

3.  The  preassigned  weight  achieves  maximum  prediction. 

4.  Present  capacity  is  measured  validly  by  performance  during  the  specific 
time  period  set — 6  months,  1  year,  or  2.  years. 

5.  Present  capacity  is  measured  accurately  and  reliably  by  the  rating 
method  employed. 

6.  It  is  equally  difficult  in  all  positions  to  achieve  a  given  degree  of  per- 
formance within  the  established  pre-promotion  period. 

7.  Pre-promotion  performance  is  equally  predictive  for  all  positions. 

8.  Awareness  that  all  service  counts  is  not  a  significant  stimulus  to  em- 
ployee day-by-day  performance. 

9.  The  unpromoted  as  well  as  the  promoted  are  reasonably  were  satisfied 
with  the  promotion  process,  thus  fostering  employee  morale. 

10.  Atypical  service  (due  to  illness,  worry,  etc.)  is  less  likely  unduly  to  color 
pre-promotion  performance  than  performance  during  the  entire  period 
of  service. 

Unverified  Assumptions 

These  assumptions  are  almost  wholly  unverified.  It  is  only  recently  that  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  public  personnel  administration  have  been  subjected  to  quan- 
titative and  experimental  attack,  and  this  movement  is  so  new  that  the  body  of 
established  and  proven  fact,  as  distinct  from  unverified  assumption,  is  as  yet  extremely 
limited.  Unless  the  soundness  of  the  diverse  assumptions  underlying  personnel 
practices  is  established,  there  can  be  no  scientific  personnel  administration. 

Promotion  practices  are  especially  in  need  of  careful  evaluation.  The  varia- 
tions in  current  promotion  procedures  are  enormous.  The  different  procedures 
employed  all  involve  important  assumptions,  many  of  them  contradictory.  If 
procedural  reforms  are  to  be  expedited  and  if  personnel  administration  is  to  be 
spared  a  long  period  of  fruitless,  trial-and-error  search  for  optimum  methodology, 
the  premises  and  assumptions  involved  in  current  promotion  practices  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  experimental  verification. 
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Tin  degree  ot  organization  in  an  industrial  concern  may  vary  from  that  of  a 
military  unit  to  that  of  a  mob  assembled  for  some  act  of  violence. 
During  the  period  of  our  participation  in  World  War  I,  we  often  saw 
military  organizations  on  the  march.  Each  unit  of  the  organization  was  made  up 
ot  practically  the  same  number  of  men,  and  the  form  of  the  group  was  fixed  by  rigid 
regulations.  Every  soldier  had  a  definite  position  in  relation  to  the  men  around 
him.  His  duties  were  definitely  fixed.  The  rank  and  authority  of  each  member  of 
the  organization  were  indicated  by  his  position  in  the  group  and  by  his  insignia. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  each  man. 

Mob  hi  Contrast 

IN  CON  1  R  wi  with  the  military  organization,  we  may  cite  the  mob  which  assembles 
tor  some  act  of  violence.  There  is  no  form  to  the  group,  and  the  individuals  act 
more  or  less  independently  of  each  other.  \'o  an^  has  any  authority  over  the  other, 
and,  as  is  sometimes  demonstrated  when  the  offence  is  serious  enough  to  be  taken 
into  the  courts,  it  is  ver)  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  mob  action. 

The  success  and  length  of  life  of  the  industrial  concern  depends  largely,  if  not 
primarily,  on  the  degree  of  organization.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  emphasized 
when  difficult  business  conditions  are  encountered. 

The  executive  in  charge  of  a  group  of  employees  can  simplify  his  own  problems 
and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  department  by  adopting  an  organization  plan 
carefully  fitted  to  the  conditions,  and  by  training  his  employees  to  respect  the  lines 
of  authority  and   responsibility  thus  established. 
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Phnn  of  Organization 

The  purpose  and  nature  of  business  organizations  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  forms  of  organization  will  differ  greatly.  No  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  organization  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  best 
organized  concerns  there  may  be  found  two  or  even  more  types  o(  organization  in 
different  parts  of  the  business. 

In  the  military  type  of  organization  each  worker  is  responsible  to  a  certain  fore- 
man, and  that  foreman  is  ordinarib  the  only  one  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the 
worker.  The  foreman  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  general  foreman  as  the 
worker  has  to  the  foreman.  In  like  manner,  each  member  of  the  organization  is 
directly  responsible  to  one  man  and  is  supposed  to  receive  orders  from  him  only. 
Actually,  the  affairs  of  militarv  organizations  and  business  concerns  are  not  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  the  functional  type  of  organization  there  may  be  two  or  more  bosses  in  charge 
of  the  same  group  of  men.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  production  foreman,  there  may 
be  an  inspector  and  a  repair  boss.  Each  supervisor  has  a  definite  phase  of  the  work 
for  which  he  is  responsible  and  over  which  he  has  authoritv. 

In  some  companies  the  committee  plan  of  organization  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
That  is,  most  of  the  questions  as  to  how  the  business  is  to  be  run  are  settled  by  a 
committee  composed  of  everybody  concerned  with  the  particular  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  recommend  a  plan  of  organization  that  will  fit  everv  situation 
or  condition.  The  plan  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  organization,  the  kind 
of  product,  the  personnel  available,  and  numerous  other  factors.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, some  suggestions  that  can  be  made  and  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  execu- 
tive in  shaping  up  his  organization  plan  and  dealing  with  his  workers. 

Organization  Lints  Drain/  with  Care 

Each  executive  should  set  up  a  rather  definite  organization  plan  which  is  fitted 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  his  department.  The  type  of  work  done,  the  size 
of  the  organization,  and  the  personnel  available  are  the  main  factors  to  be  considered 
in  drawing  up  an  organization  and  in  determining  the  lines  of  authoritv  and  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  the  operations. 

The  tvpe  of  work  done  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  set-up  of  the  organiza- 
tion. When  the  operation  can  be  performed  by  unskilled  labor,  it  is  usuallv  most 
satisfactory  to  have  only  sufficient  supervision  to  be  able  to  observe  the  actions  of 
each  man  and  to  see  that  he  is  keeping  at  work.  Additional  supervision  would  not 
increase  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  it  would  needlessly  increase  the  costs  of  the 
operation  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  requires  highly  skilled  labor  and  techni- 
cal questions  or  matters  requiring  decisions  are  likely  to  arise,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  number  of  supervisors  be  increased  to  the  point  that  there  is  a  minimum 
of  delay  in  the  work  of  the  operators. 
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I  >'--  ol  time  on  the  pan  ol  the  workers  until  the)  can  obtain  .1  decision  is  ex- 
h   from  both  the  cost  and  production  points  ot  view.     There  is  .1  point  at 
which  .1  balance  ma)   be  struck  between  too  little  supervision  to  keep  the  men  .it 
nd  too  much  supervision  for  the  amount  of  productive  work. 

Size  t>f  Organization 

Tim  size  oi  the  organization  is.  oi  course,  an  important  factor  in  setting  up  lines 
ot  authorit)  and  responsibilit)       A  small  group  oi   men  may  he  supervised  by 

oik  boss  When  1. truer  numbers  oi  workers  are  employed,  the  number  ol  bosses 
must  be  increased  to  the  point  at  which  each  supervisor  has  charge  of  onlj  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  he  can  direct  properl)  Here  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  force  into 
groups  and  have  a  supervisor  assigned  to  each  group  of  workers.  Should  the  num- 
ber ot  groups  be  large,  it  may  be  necessar)  to  have  the  total  number  ol  groups  sepa- 
rated into  sections  ot  such  size  that  a  higher  ranking  supervisor  can  have  general 
supervision  over  the  work  ot  the  bosses  ot  the  groups  in  his  section.  The  organiza- 
tion that  has  just   been  described  is  known  as  the   military  organization. 

Likened  to  a  Pyramid 

11  mai  be  likened  to  a  pyramid  of  which  the  top  is  the  department  supervisor. 
He  has  direct  authority  over  the  next  layer  of  supervisors  and  they  are  responsible 
to  him.  The  second  layer,  in  turn,  has  authorit)  over  the  third,  and  the  members 
are  responsible  to  the  first  layer.  The  third  layer,  the  supervisors  directly  in  charge 
ot  the  workers,  have  authority  over  the  workers  and  are  responsible  to  the  super- 
visor ot  their  section.  As  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  worker,  is  increased  or 
decreased,  the  structure  above  may  be  changed  to  keep  the  whole  in  the  proper 
proportion  for  correct  supervision. 

The  way  in  which  a  department  is  organized  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  personnel  available  tor  supervision.  The  perfect  supervisor  for  any  work  would 
be  difficult  to  find  because  his  qualifications  would  be  so  numerous  that  mere  humans 
could  not  come  up  to  the  specifications.  There  being  no  men  without  faults  of  some 
kind,  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  best  man  available  for  each  of  the  positions 
to  be  tilled.  To  list  the  desirable  qualifications  of  a  supervisor  would  be  a  large 
task,  and  the  requirements  vary  somewhat  for  each  position  to  be  filled.  Only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  qualifications  can  be  discussed  here 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  develop  a  smooth-working,  effective  organization. 
There  are  matters  ot  personnel  and  personalities  to  be  considered.  Many  advantages 
and  disadvantages  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance  before  a  decision  can  be  made. 
A  happy  medium  must  be  struck  somewhere  between  the  rigid  military  type  of  or- 
ganization and  the  undisciplined  mob  rule.  The  best  judgment  of  the  executive 
should  be  used  in  order  that  an  organization  is  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  responsi- 
bilities are  definitely  fixed  and  yet  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  case  of  the  absence 
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of  one  of  the  members.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  executive  depends  on  his  ability 
to  set  up  an  organization  in  which  each  individual  understands  exactly  what  he  is 
to  do  and  his  relationship  to  the  other  members  of  the  organization. 

Organization  Lines  Should  Be  Respected 

In  all  contacts  in  an  organization  it  is  necessary  that  a  member  deal  with  the  proper 
authority,  ll  that  organization  is  to  be  smooth-working  and  effective.  Each 
person  is  placed  in  an  organization  because  of  some  ability  that  he  possesses.  He 
has  supervision  over  certain  workers  in  regard  to  certain  matters.  It  is  only  fair  to 
him  and  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  dealing  directly  with  the  man  who  has 
the  authority.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  gain  the  ill  will  of  the  man  responsible,  and 
he  will   be  justified  in   his  attitude. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  action  without 
consulting  the  proper  authority.  The  right  man  may  be  absent,  or  some  emergency 
may  arise  in  which  minutes  count  heavily.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  another  person,  or,  if  it  is  an  emergency,  direct  action  may 
bc  taken  without  consulting  others.  No  concern  should  have  such  rigid  organiza- 
tion lines  that  the  necessary  work  would  be  stopped  or  an  emergency  not  properly 
handled  because  of  the  absence  of  the  proper  authority. 

Although  there  are  times  when  organization  lines  must  be  temporarily  ignored, 
such  occurrences  should  be  held  down  to  the  lowest  possible  number.  There  is 
nothing  that  destroys  the  morale  of  a  supervisor  and  his  workers  much  more  than 
interference  from  another  supervisor  or  a  higher  authority.  And,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ignore  organization  lines,  there  should  be  a  justifiable  reason  for  such  action 
that  is  clear  to  the  men  involved.  Furthermore,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  whole  matter  is  properly  explained  to  the  man  whose  authority  was  ig- 
nored, as  soon  as  he  returns.  In  this  way,  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  understand 
the  situation,  and  he  is  shown  the  respect  due  him. 

Responsibility  Works  Both  Ways 

In  the  discussion  thus  far  the  matter  of  responsibility  has  been  treated  on  the  basis 
that  the  worker  is  responsible  to  the  supervisor  and  the  supervisor  is  responsible 
to  the  next  higher  authority.  But,  many  very  successful  concerns  work  on  the  basis 
that  the  higher  executives  have  a  responsibility  to  the  supervisor,  and  the  supervisor, 
in  turn,  has  a  responsibility  to  the  worker.  True,  the  worker  gets  paid  for  the  time 
that  he  works,  but  he  also  wants  to  be  treated  with  fairness  and  respect  and  to  be 
given  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  a  good  job  accomplished. 

When  a  man  works  for  money  alone,  that  work  becomes  drudgery.     But,  when 

he  knows  that  his  efforts  will  be  appreciated,  his  work  will  no  longer  be  drudgery 

for  he  will  derive  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  from  doing  it.     No  doubt  the  good 

will  of  the  employees  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  those  concerns  that 
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recognize  their  responsibilit)  to  the  workers.  Surely,  it  the  relationship  is  to  be 
satisfactor)  to  both,  there  is  the  necessity  of  fair  dealing,  respect,  and  appreciation 
between  supervisor  and  worker. 

Proper  Source  of  Instructions 

Tin   definition  ol  organization  hues  makes  it  easier  for 
ganization    to    understand    their    positions    relat 
With  detinue  lines  ol  authority  and  responsibility,  the 
minds  of  employees  .is  to  the  proper  source  ol  their  instructions 
son  to  whom  the)  are  responsible 

This  knowledge  alone  should  solve  man)  ol  the  problems  of  the  management  of 
.in  enterprise.  It  is  an  assurance  thai  orders  will  he  carried  oul  and  iliat  contradic- 
tors   orders  will    not    be   issued        Under  such   conditions   there   is   less    likelihood   ol 

overlapping  duties  and  of  work  being  neglected  because  ol  misunderstandings  as  to 
the   responsibilit)    for  them. 

hould  be  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  position  of  each  employee  in 
an  organization.  The  man  who  attempts  to  give  instructions  or  to  make  decisions 
when  his  status  has  not  been  defined  is  working  under  a  handicap.  Ii  is  not  known 
that  he  has  the  required  authority,  nor  is  it  known  that  he  will  accept  responsibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  his  standing  in  the  organization  has  been  stated  definitely, 
he  is  recognized  as  to  his  authority  and  responsibility,  and  his  position  is  respected. 

Talebearing  Is  "Out" 

No  matter  how  carctullv  an  organization  is  set  up  and  regardless  ot  how  well  the 
the  lines  ot  authority  and  responsibilit)  are  respected,  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that  the  organization  will  nor  function  properly.  To  set  up  an  organization  is  not 
a  cure  tor  all  evils,  but  it  is  mcrch  a  guide  in  the  correction  of  many  of  those  that 
exist  where  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  are  not  properly  recognized.  It 
does  not  make  men  into  machines  and  thereby  do  away  with  human  relations  be- 
tween those  who  are  on  the  same  level  in  the  organization.  In  fact,  if  a  supervisor 
or  a  worker  could  deal  onh  with  a  higher  authority,  he  would  not  settle  differences 
of  opinion  except  by  talebearing. 

The  competent  supervisor  neither  needs  talebearers  to  keep  him  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  his  department  nor  wants  to  spend  his  time  "separating  thc 
wheat  from  the  chaff  ol  stories  that  are  carried  to  him.  He  should  be  able  to 
devote  his  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  and  performance  rather  than  to 
investigations  of  quarrels  or  differences  of  opinions  among  his  men. 

Subordination  of  Selfishness 

0\r  of  the  most  important,  and  sometimes  most  difficult,  tasks  of  the  supervisor 
is  to  train  his  men  to  deal  amiably  with  each  other  and  to  subordinate  their 
own  interests  to  the  good  of  the  organization.      It  is  highly  desirable  that  men  be 
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trained  to  appeal  to  their  supervisor  only  when  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance, 
or  when  they  cannot  reach  an  agreement  among  themselves. 

Most  men  try  to  be  fair  in  their  dealings  with  associates,  and  they  will,  under 
normal  conditions,  gladly  agree  to  what  is  considered  the  best  for  all  concerned. 
There  are,  however,  men  who  want  everything  decided  in  a  way  favorable  to  them. 
Here  is  a  problem  that  is  more  difficult  to  solve.  Perhaps,  the  best  solution,  when 
it  is  possible,  is  to  place  the  non-coopcrator  in  a  position  in  which  he  does  not  come 
in  contact  to  any  great  extent  with  other  members  of  the  organization.  This  is 
not  always  a  convenient  thing  to  do,  but  it  does  help  when  the  man's  technical 
knowledge  is  such  that  he  is  valuable  to  the  emplovers. 

There  are  numerous  advantages  to  having  men  so  trained  that  they  are  able  to 
settle  minor  problems  among  themselves.  The  most  important  of  these  are  that  they 
learn  cooperation  and  the  supervisor  has  time  to  pursue  his  other  duties.  By 
learning  to  cooperate,  the  men  also  learn  to  analyze  any  situation  from  each  other's 
point  of  view  and  to  decide  what  is  the  best  solution  for  all  concerned.  They  learn 
the  game  of  "give  and  take''  with  the  result  that  the  employer  gains.  When  minor 
problems  are  settled  by  his  employees,  the  supervisor  is  relieved  of  much  of  the  de- 
tail with  the  result  that  he  has  time  to  devote  to  major  problems.  Settling  petty 
disagreements  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  can  use  his  energy  in  the  study  of 
improved  methods  and  procedures. 

7  he  Benefits  of  Organization 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organization  are  those  obtained  in  the  military 
unit  insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  industrial.  Thus,  each  person  in  an 
organization  has  a  rather  definite  position  in  relation  to  the  other  members;  each 
supervisor  has  a  recognized  authority  over  other  men;  and  each  man  is  responsible 
to  a  designated  supervisor.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  mob  in  which  there  is  no 
organization,  no  authority,  and  no  responsibility. 

The  concern  as  a  whole  benefits  because  the  operations  are  divided  into  their 
various  phases,  departments,  and  subdepartments;  certain  men  are  designated  as 
having  authority  over  the  work  in  each  of  these  divisions;  each  person  knows  to 
whom  he  is  responsible;  and  the  work  may  be  so  apportioned  that  no  parts  of  it  are 
neglected,  and  no  duties  are  overlapping.  A  definite  understanding  as  to  the  form 
of  the  organization  eliminates  many  of  the  conflicts  between  man  and  between  de- 
partments because  of  misunderstandings  as  to  their  status.  There  is  a  check  on  the 
activities  of  any  persons  who  would  overstep  their  territory,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
employees  are  more  easily  directed  toward  the  ends  that  result  in  the  success  of  the 
concern  as  a  whole  and  of  the  employees  individually. 

Summary 

The  plan  of  organization  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  type  of  work  done,  the 
size  of  the  organization,  and  the  personnel  available.     Careful  consideration 
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should  be  given  to  all  the  factors  involved  before  .1  definite  plan  is  made.  Once 
established,  organization  lines  should  be  respected,  and  the  responsibility  of  super- 
visor to  worker  as  well  .is  that  ol  worker  to  supervisor  should  be  recognized.  A 
spirit  ol  cooperation  should  be  encouraged,  and  .ill  talebearing  should  be  eliminated. 
A  definite  organization  plan  provides  for  an  understanding  ol  the  lines  of  au- 
thority .ir.d  responsibilit)  and  smooth  operation  ol  the  concern.  The  success  of 
the  individual  members  depends  largely  on  the  success  ol  the  organization  as  a  whole. 
The  propei  use  ot  ,m  organization  plan  eliminates  man)  of  the  problems  of  human 
relations. 
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In  These  Days  Many  Executives  are  Being  Trans- 
ferred to  Distant  Cities,  and  Have  a  Serious 
Problem  of  Locating  a  New  Home.  The  Idea 
Described  in  This  Article  Seems  a  Good  One. 
This  Magazine  of  Course  Accepts  No  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Organization  Described. 


Executives 
on  Transfer 


By  William  Guild 

Transferred  Executives  Guild 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

After  the  "job  analysis"  has  been  made  and  the  "talent  analysis"  has  been 
completed,  and  the  decision  has  been  reached  to  transfer  a  certain  man  to  a 
distant  job,  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  man  himself,  a  confirmation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  department  head,  and  a  profit  to  the  corporation  if  this  man  can 
arrive  and  settle  down  at  his  new  job  in  the  city  of  his  destination  promptly. 

The  usual  problem  of  "moving  expenses"  incidental  to  transferring  the  man  and 
his  family  are  in  general  carefully  provided  for  by  the  policy  of  most  employers. 

Housing  Shortage  Developing 

There  is  now  a  tightening  up  in  rental  homes  available  for  transferred  men  in 
practically  every  area  throughout  the  country.  This  gives  rise  to  a  brand  new 
problem  which  the  Government  is  attempting  to  solve  in  the  case  of  the  Defense 
workers  in  the  lower  brackets  up  to  about  $30  maximum  rental.  But  this  does  not 
in  any  way  help  solve  the  problem  of  transferred  men  in  higher  income  brackets, 
and  the  situation  is  becoming  acute. 

It  is  important  that  the  transferred  man  (and  his  family)  should  locate  promptly 
and  happily  in  the  city  of  his  destination  in  order  for  him  to  function  competently 
on  his  new  job. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  transferred  man  should  have  his  mere  transportation 
expenses,  etc.,  underwritten  by  the  employer — it  is  necessary  to  take  an  enlightened 
interest  in  his  house-finding  problem,  and  to  let  him  know  that  the  employer  does 
take  this  interest. 

The  simple,  obvious  way  to  meet  this  problem  is  to  send  information  in  ad- 
vance to  the  city  of  his  destination  as  to  his  home  requirements. 
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To  save  mutual  embarrassment  it  is  not  wise  to  expect  his  new  office  mates  or 
manager  to  undertake  this  dut)  It  is  propcrl)  the  function  of  a  competent  real 
estate  expert  to  prepare  himself  in  advance  to  render  tins  service. 

Realty  (  tearing  House  Formed 
i  remained  for  the  Defense  Program  and  the  urgent  need  for  transferred  men  (and 
their  families    to  locate  promptl)  in  their  on  oJ  Jestm.u  ion  to  put  the  spotlight 
of   public  attention  on   the   Interstate  Realty  Clearing  House  and  Rental   Horned- 
Finding  Bureau  known  as  the  TRANSF1  KKI  I)  I  XECUTIVES  GUILD. 

This  clearing  house  was  set  up  with  home  offices  in  Boston  nearly  three  years  ago 
to  enable  various  employers  to  have  ..  central  clearing  house  for  their  common  prob- 
lem. 

In  this  way  although  the  home  left  behind  by  a  man  transferred  by  X  company 
might  not  be  the  suitable  answer  to  the  needs  of  his  successor,  it  might  just  suit  a 
man  being  moved  by  Y  comp.un  ,  and  the  X  company  man  would  fit  nicely  into  the 
home  left  behind  by  the  Z  company  man  being  transferred  ro  still  another  city. 
Now  this  clearing  house  is  known  and  welcomed  not  only  by  transferred  men 
and  their  wives  but  also  In  worried  Sales,  Production,  Public  Relations,  and  Per- 
sonnel Managers  who  are  delighted  by  this  practical  approach  to  an  old  problem. 
The  solution  is  obvious,  simply  send  through  the  clearing  house  information  in 
advance  of  what  a  given  family  will  need  in  the  city  of  destination. 

At  the  present  writing  this  clearing  house  is  prepared  to  offer  service  in  more 
than  [35  cities  and  their  satellite  residential  communities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Real  Estate  Problems 

Most  of  the  real  estate  problems  of  the  transferred  man  resolve  themselves  into 
one  of  three  familiar  patterns: 

(0  The  man  who  seeks  a  rental  home. 

(2.)  The  man  who  seeks  to  sell  the  home  which  he  leaves  behind. 

(3)  The  man  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  new  home  under  the  "Rental-Purchase 
Plan"  whereby  a  new  home  is  selected  to  be  occupied  at  once,  and  to  be 
paid  for  when    but  not  until)  the  home  left  behind  has  been  sold. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  problem  of  the  transferred  man  seeking  a  rental  home 
was  approached  in  a  specific  instance  by  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies,  here 
is  a  step  by  step  resume  showing  the  interest  which  the  company  took  in  the  prob- 
lem of  one  of  its  branch  managers: 

A  Case  Study 

ON  march   iS  the  Comptroller  from  the  head  office  of  the  insurance  company  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  sent  a  notice  giving  detailed  requirements  to  the  real 
estate  clearing  house  office   m    Boston. 
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This  sheet  showed  that  the  transferred  man  was  due  to  he  on  his  job  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  as  of  May  i,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  visit  Charlotte  on 
either  April  nor  19  to  look  for  a  home. 

The  specifications  showed  the  number  in  the  family,  living  accommodations 
desired,  schools  needed,  etc.,  and  comfortable  monthly  rental  he  could  pay,  and 
gave  details  as  to  electrical  and  gas  household  equipment  which  he  owned  in  order 
that  the  clearing  house  might  warn  him  in  the  event  that  the  electrical  current,  etc., 
in  the  city  of  his  destination  was  different  from  that  in  the  city  of  his  departure,  so 
that  he  might  be  saved  the  necessity  of  disconnecting,  crating,  and  transporting 
useless  equipment. 

The  specification  sheet  also  showed  that  he  owned  a  grand  piano  and  two  large 
rugs-one  9  x  12.  and  one  unusual  size  9  x  15,  and  that  he  also  owned  a  large  4  poster 
bed. 

The  clearing  house  office  in  Boston  forwarded  a  copy  to  the  correspondent  in 
Charlotte  (in  the  larger  cities  there  are  several  correspondents)  win)  wrote  on  March 
2.1  to  the  transferred  man  assuring  him  of  his  interest  and  ability  to  serve  him. 

Accordingly  an  appointment  was  made  by  telegram  enabling  the  transferred 
man  to  fly  down  with  his  wife  over  the  week  end  of  April  u  to  find  a  home,  with  a 
minimum  of  lost  time  and  waste  motion  and  eliminating  all  further  house-hunting 
and  much  unnecessary  expense  for  his  employer. 

This  solution  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  home  office  with  his  wife  quite 
contented  and  happy,  and  his  mind  freed  from  further  worry  on  that  score,  so  that 
he  might  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  problem  of  turning  over  the  loose  ends  left 
behind  in  his  office  to  his  successor,  and  to  lay  his  plans  for  assuming  his  new  duties. 

Some  Realty  Research  Findings 

The  Transferred  Executives  Guild  Research  Department  has  also  gathered  in- 
formation on  the  variation  in  gas  fuel  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  enable 
a  transferred  man  to  be  advised  in  advance  if  his  present  equipment  is  usable  in  the 
city  of  his  destination,  or  whether  he  had  better  dispose  of  it  before  he  moves,  or 
make  some  simple  minor  adjustment  to  adapt  his  equipment  to  the  new  conditions. 
The  variations  between  various  supplies  of  artificial  and  natural  gas  run  from  330 
b.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  up  to  3500  b.t.u.  per  cubic  foot.  *(5) 

The  variation  in  electrical  current  supply  is  considerable.  It  may  be  either 
D.C.  or  A.C.  and  may  run  from  15  to  60  cycles  and  from  50  to  110  volts.  Thus 
possibly  rendering  it  advisable  for  transferred  families  to  sell  certain  household 
electric  equipment  before  they  move. 

There  are  also  variations  in  local  customs  as  to  whether  the  landlord  or  tenant 
should  supply  kitchen  ranges  and/or  refrigerators,  and  also  local  customs  as  to  who 
pays  for  water,  and  garbage,  ash  and  snow  removal.  Advance  knowledge  of  these 
facts  enables  a  transferred  man  to  know   exactly  what  to  plan  on  in  his  budget. 
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B)    11     Dcwc)     Vnderson    and    Perc)    E.    Davidson.     Stanford    University,    CaliJ  : 
Stanford  Universit)   Press,  [940,  618  pp.,  $6.50 

Reviewed  In   book  Review  Editor 

What    is   taking  place?     What    industries  are  expanding?     What    occupations 
opportunities    appearing    for    women?     For   the 
mechanically  inclined? 

How  are  technological  developments  influencing  the  number  of  workers  re- 
quired in  various  industries?  "The  conclusions  reached  by  the  staff  ot  experts 
whom  the  government  asked  to  analyze  labor  trends  in  mineral  industries  is  that  the 
advance  in  technology,  the  increased  mechanization  oJ  mining,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  large-scale  units  of  operation,  offer  real  possibilities  tor  the  ex- 
pansion of  supervisory  and  managerial  occupations." 

Commenting  on  the  slackened  growth  in  many  manufacturing  classifications, 
tile  authors  believe  that  it  such  conditions  "run  their  course  unchecked  by  altered 
public  policies  such  as  limitation  of  house  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  actual  as  well  as  a  relative  decline  in  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  If  this  occurs,  new 
workers  developed  by  our  expanding  populations  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
employment  opportunities." 

A  common  trend  in  many  occupations  appears  to  be  a  great  increase  in  produc- 
tivity with  a  much  smaller  increase  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed;  fishing  is  a 
good  example.  The  development  of  the  cellulose  industry  in  the  South  may  well  be 
a  boon  to  young  foresters  as  well  as  relieve  the  sting  of  the  ultimately  displaced  half- 
million  cotton  pickers.  In  reference  to  agriculture  the  authors  point  out  that  dairy 
farm,  orchard  and  nurscn  laborers,  and  garden  and  poultry-yard  laborers  are  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  showing  a  trend  opposite  to  that  of  the  total  group  engaged  in 
agricultural  labor. 

Evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  American  industry  is  approaching  a  stage  in 
which  greatly  increased  production  is  possible  without  substantially  enlarging  the 
labor  force  or  employment  opportunities.  Indications  point  to  the  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  unskilled  industrial  labor  will  no  longer  increase. 

Employers  have  been  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  problems  of  supply 
and  demand  for  workers  and  the  solution  of  industrial  employment  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  In  this  light  the  field  of  personnel  management  is  only  beginning  to  be 
explored. 
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In  the  opening  paragraph  the  authors  explain  that  the  study  of  occupational 

trends  is  essential  to  show  the  shifts  in  occupational  emphasis  and  the  use  that  society 
makes  of  its  workers.  No  one  can  call  himself  a  personnel  man  who  is  not  aware  of 
these  changes  occuring  in  the  working  world  and  the  notable  shifts  in  occupational 
levels.  As  much  could  he  said  a  hour  the  business  manager  who  fails  to  heed  the 
changes  occuring  in  his  industry,  and  the  shaping  trends  and  influences  that  fasten 
definite  limitation  or  open  hidden  opportunities. 

The  book  is  a  detailed  study  of  occupational  facts  and  developments  as  reflected 
in  the  various  occupational  sub-divisions  of  the  census.  Certainly  no  educator, 
social  scientist  or  industrial  adviser  could  conceive  of  a  counseling  program  (for 
schools  or  industry)  that  is  not  constructed  in  an  understanding  of  occupational 
trends.  Nor  should  this  study  of  work  changes  be  founded  on  any  less  authentic 
material  than  the  current  census  figures.  If  there  ever  were  a  field  that  needed 
exploring  it  is  the  study  of  occupational  shifting  and  changing. 

This  much  would  seem  to  be  essentially  basic  in  all  counseling,  no  matter  how 
general  or  loosely  conceived.  A  first  hand  knowledge  of  occupational  direction — of 
industrial  tendencies  and  their  economic  and  social  implications — is  the  germ  of 
vocational  guidance  as  we  know  it  today.  Anything  short  of  this  would  be  sham. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  much  of  our 
present  student  counseling  is  misdirected.  This  is  not  the  authors'  opinion,  but 
mine,  and  I  think  it  will  be  yours.  If  this  book  is  bringing  much  of  the  census 
information  together  for  the  first  time,  how  could  we  have  been  doing  anything 
approaching  a  satisfactory  job  without  such  material? 

Someone  has  called  this  book  a  monumental  contribution  to  vocational  guidance 
and  education.  It  is  no  less  important  to  industrial  thinkers  and  planners,  to  all 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  handling  our  human  resources. 

WHAT'S  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

By  Mary  Barnett  Gilson.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940,  199  pp.,  $3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  K.  Beckley 

There  have  been  few  personnel  workers  who,  in  recent  years,  have  seen  fit  to 
recount  in  book  form  their  experiences.  Consequently,  an  autobiography  by  Mary 
Barnett  Gilson  describing  her  very  active  and  varied  life  as  a  personnel  director  in 
industry  and  as  a  student  of  labor  relations,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  this  broad  held. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  personnel  worker,  Miss  Gilson's  life  has  in  many  ways 
been  an  ideal  one,  for  she  has  been  able  to  travel  widely,  and  to  institute  and  follow 
directly  the  progress  of  many  of  our  modern  personnel  practices. 

After  a  Victorian  childhood  in  Pittsburgh  and  a  degree  from  Wellesley  College, 
Miss  Gilson  got  her  start  by  selling  in  department  stores,  and  then  teaching  in  a 
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ir.uk  school  m  Boston  Beginning  in  [913,  she  spun  the  following  twelve  years  .is 
employment  manager  in  the  progi  ssive  Joseph  and  Feiss  Co  clothing  factory  in 
Cleveland,  .1  job  about  \\  Inch  she  w  rites  at  length  and  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
After  the  war,  Miss  Gilson  did  consulting  work  in  man)  ol  the  textile  nulls  in  New 
England  and  the  South,  and  in  Hawaii  foi  th<  Hawaiian  Sugar  I 'I. inters'  Association. 
Later,  the  stud)  ol  unemployment  insurance  rook  her  to  England  and  Switzerland. 
ent,  the  author  is  .1  member  ol  the  faculty  of  the  I  fniversity  of  Chicago. 

One  lit  the  first  women  in  industrial  personnel  management,  Miss  Gilson  has 
done  pioneer  work  in  a  number  of  areas  Main  of  th<  broad  policies  governing  wage 
payment  plans,  job  analysis,  emplo)  ee  representation,  and  other  aspects  ol  personnel 
administration  which  are  familiar  to  us  now  were  virtually  unknown  when  her 
career  began  Her  formidable  task  was  to  set  up  these  policies,  improve  them 
through  const. mt  stud)  and  experiment,  and  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  supervisors 
and  workers,  main  ol  whom  were  prejudiced  against  her  at  the  start  because  of  her 
sex  and  the  newness  ol  her  ideas. 

Miss  Gilson's  book  is\er\  readable,  and  should  serve  as  a  practical  illustration 
to  the  student  who  may  not  have  fully  appreciated  how  interesting  and  useful  a 
career  m  personnel  work  can  be.  The  executive  will  find  her  underlying  philosophy 
vit  personnel  management  and  her  very  real  interest  in  the  people  with  whom  she 
worked  to  be  an  inspiration  toward  continued  effort  tor  better  employer-employee 
relations  in  these  troubled  times. 

LABOR  LAWS— FEDERAL 

CONSC  RIPTION     LAW  AND  REGULATION 

Commerce  Clearing  House:  Chicago,  i}6,  147  pp.,  1940,  Paper,  $1.00  each 

Reviewed  hv  Rook  Review  Editor 

Two  troublesome  fields  tor  the  personnel  executive  are  clearly  briefed  in  these 
handy  books. 

Labor  /  is  a  concise  but  complete  study  of  the  two  federal  labor 

laws  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
texts  are  given  in  full  together  with  explanations,  selected  interpretative  bulletins, 
regulations  and  other  general  information.  Paragraph  cross-references  connecting 
the  administrative  regulations  with  important  provisions  of  the  acts  are  a  big  help 
to  the  busy  reader  who  needs  his  1nton11.it  ion  in  a  hurry.  Much  of  the  material  has 
been  taken  from  the  CCH  Labor  Law  Service. 

Conscription  Law  and  Regulation  reproduces  the  full  text  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  ot  [94  ,  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Officers  Mobilization  Act, 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  [940  and  six  "volumes"  of  Selective  Service 
Regulations  released  to  date,  and  including  the  Selective  Service  Questionnaire. 
This  volume  is  a  reprint  from  the  CCH  War  Law  Service. 
J9° 
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